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PREFACE. 



j;;^ ANOTHEBi Edition of this Treatise having been called for, 

1^ we have thought it best to reproduce the work as re- written 

by Mr. Charles T. Porter a few years ago. 

At the same time we consider it right to point out that, 



^ although the drawing of the original Indicator is shown in 



this work, several constructional impi;ovements and additions 
have since been made to the instrument, and we shall be 
glad at any time to furnish full descriptive particulars and 
prices to any one who may require them. 

ELLIOTT BEOTHEES, 

Manufacturers, 

Sole Address : 
101 & 102, St. Martin's Lane, 
London, W.C. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION, 



-t^*- 



In iatrodncing Bichards' Improved Steam-Engine Indicator, 
we desire to call the attention of the numerous class who, as 
constructors, managers, or owners, are interested in the steam- 
engine, to the advantages which it possesses. In the following 
pages all necessary information is furnished concerning the 
instrument and its application, and such instruction is given to 
those who are not already skilled in the use of the Indicator, as 
will enable them to employ it to the best advantage. 

The Indicator was invented by Watt. For some time it was 
kept by him a secret, but became known before his death, and 
to its use, now quite general, we are more indebted than to 
anything else for the degree of excellence which the steam- 
engine has attained. The employment of more rapid velocities 
of piston, with higher pressures of steam, and higher grades 
of expansion, which has become, so extensive, and promises 
ultimately to be universal, has greatly increased the importance 
of the Indicator; since this is the only means as yet known, by 
which the engineer can render himself familiar with the action 
of steam under these new conditions. Unfortunately every 
form of this instrument has hitherto failed in its application to 
engines of this class. The long and tremulous spring used 
in ihem was put in a state of violent oscillation by the 
momentum of the piston and its attached parts, and the result 
was a serrated figure, from which but little information could 
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be extracted; so that, after a time, attempts to employ the 
Indicator in this important and rapidly enlarging field were 
mostly abandoned. 

Under these circumstances, the appearance at the Great 
Exhibition of 1862 of the improved form of this instrument, 
invented by Mr. Oharles B. Bichards, an engineer at Hartford, 
Connecticut, U.S., may not improperly be regarded as an event 
of some importance. The action of this Indicator was found to 
be quite perfect, under the severest tests to which it could there 
be subjected, and recently it has been still more thoroughly 
tried, on an express engine on the London and South- Western 
Bailway, and its performance has more than realised the 
expectations formed of it. Two instruments, among the first 
manufactured by us, were employed, with which nearly two 
hundred diagrams were taken, on a trip to Southampton and 
back, at pressures varying from 80 lbs. to 130 lbs., at rates of 
motion varying from the slowest up to 260 revolutions per minute, 
giving a speed of 65 miles per hour, and at all points of cut-off ; 
and they were found uniformly to work with the same steadiness 
at the highest velocity as at the lowest, and at the earliest point 
of cut-off as at the latest. Copies of a few of the diagrams are 
here given. 

It is, however, not only on engines running at high velocities 
that we claim superiority for this Indicator, though certainly it 
is most apparent where others will not answer at all ; but we 
believe also, for reasons herein explained, that it will be found 
in practice to be the only correct Indicator for engines running 
at any speed, even the slowest. 

We have only to add, that no pains have b«en spared to attain, 
in the manufacture of these instruments, the highest degree of 
accuracy and excellence, and that, if the directions here given 
are attended to, their indications may be implicitly relied on. 

ELLIOTT BBOTHEBS, 

Sole Manufacturers. 

101 & 102, St. Mabtin's Lame, London. 
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RICHARDS IMPROVED 



STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR- 



PART FIRST. 



SECTION I. 
THE NATUBE AND USB OF THE INDICATOB. 

The Steam-Engine Indicator is an instrument designed to show 
the pressure of steam in the cylinder at each point of the 
piston's stroke. It does this in the following manner. A 
pencil, moving up and down with the varying pressure of the 
eteam, draws a line on paper, which has at the same time a 
motion forward and backward, coincident with . that of the 
pi)3ton. The paper is placed on a drum, which is caused, while 
the piston is advancing, to make about three-quarters of a revo- 
lution, by means of a cord connected with a suitable part of 
the engine, and is brought, while the piston is receding, back 
to its first position by the reaction of a spring. 

The pencil is attached to a small piston of carefully deter- 
mined area, which moves without sensible friotioQy and the 
motion of which is resisted by a spring of known elastic force. 
In adapting the Indicator to English measurements, the area 
of the piston is made equal to a certain fractional part of a 
square inch ; and the spring by which its motion is resisted is 
«o proportioned in strength, that a change of pressure of one 
pound on the square inch shall cause the pencil to move 
through a certain fractional part of a linear inch. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is always on the upper side 
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of the piston, and when the oommnnication with the cylinder 
of the engine is closed it is on the tinder side also ; and if then 
the motionless pencil be applied to the moying paper, it will 
draw on it a straight Hne, which is called the atmospheric line. 
When the oommnnication is opened between the under side of 
the piston and one end of the cylinder of the engine, the piston 
will be forced upward by the pressure of the steam, or down- 
ward by that of the atmosphere, as the one or the other pre- 
ponderates ; and if now the pencil be applied to the moving 
paper it will describe, during one reyolution of the engine, a 
figure, each point in the outline of which will show, by its 
distance above or below the atmospheric line, the pressure in 
that end of the cylinder when the piston was at the corre- 
sponding point of its forward or return stroke. 

The diagram thus described shows on inspection the follow- 
ing particulars, viz. : what proportion of the boiler-pressure is 
obtained in the cylinder — how early in the stroke the highest 
pressure is reached — ^how well it is maintained — at what point, 
and at what pressure, the steam is cut off— whether it is cut off 
sharply, or in what degree it is wire-drawn — at what point, and 
at what pressure, it is released — in a non-condensing engine, 
whether it is freely discharged, or what proportion of it remains 
to exert a counter-pressure additional to that of the atmosphere 
— ^in a condensing engine, the amount of the vacuum, and how 
quickly or gradually it is obtained — and in both classes of 
engines, whether, before the commencement of the stroke, 
there is any compression of the vapour remainiug in the 
cylinder, and if so, at what point it commences, and to how 
high a pressure it rises. From the diagram, the mean pressure 
exerted during the stroke to produce and to resist the motion 
of the piston may be ascertained, and thus the engineer may- 
come to know accurately the amount of power required to 
overcome the whole aggregate resistance on the engine ; and 
also, by taking. separate diagrams for each, the power required 
by each of the several resistances or classes of resistance 
separately. He may endeavour also to ascertain the causes of 
the various features presented in the diagram, and thus to learn 
the effect produced by this or that form or arrangement of the 
parts, and to detect .any imperfection in their construction or 
action. 

It must be borne in mind, that the Indicator shows only the 
pressure at each point of the stroke ; to represent this faithfully 
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is its sole office. It telis nothing abont tbe canses wliioh haVe 
determined the form of the figure which it describes. The 
engineer concludes what these are, as the result of a process of 
reasoning, and this is the point where errors are liable to be 
committed. Conclusions which seem obvious sometimes turn 
out to have been wrong, and the ability to form an accurate 
judgment, as to the causes of the peculiarities presented in the 
diagram, is one of the highest attainments of an engineer. 

The variety of diagrams given by different engines, and by 
the same engine under different circumstances, is endless ; and 
there is perhaps nothing more instructive to the student of 
engineering, as there is nothing more interesting to the accom- 
plished engineer, than their careful and comprehensive studj^ 
with a knowledge of the modifying circumstances under which 
each one was taken. Lines which at first appeared meaningless 
become full of meaning ; that which then scarcely arrested his 
attention comes to possess an absorbing interest ; he becomes 
acquainted with the innumerable variety of vicious forms, and 
learns the points and degrees, as well as the causes, of their de- 
parture from the single perfect form ; he becomes familiar with 
the effects produced by different constructions and movements 
of parts, and competent to judge correctly as to the performance 
of engines, and to advise concerning changes by which it may 
be improved ; he ceases to be a mere imitator of material shapes, 
and learns to strive after the highest excellence, and at the 
same time to comprehend its conditions. No one at the present 
day can claim to be a mechanical engineer who has not become 
familiar with the use of the Indicator, and skilful in turning to 
practical advantage the varied information which it furnishes. 

Besides its employment on the cylinder, we must not omit, in 
this brief summary of the uses of the Indicator, to note its 
application to boilers, to the steam and exhaust-chambers, and 
to tbe condenser and air-pump, and also to vessels of whatever 
nature in which either elastic or inelastic fluids are under 
varying pressures. These uses of the instrument will be con- 
sidered in their appropriate place. 

Diagram No. 1, on the next page, was taken in the year 1861, 
from one of the engines of a then well-known steamship, the 
Africa^ of the Cunard Line ; and is introduced here to illustrate 
the application of the Indicator, as above described. 

It reminds us also of the great advance which has been made 
in marine engineering since the day when such diagrams were 

B 2 
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regarded as admirable. Within liow short a time have the 
class of engines that gave them become, like the paddle-wheels 
which they revolved in ocean navigation, not only antiquated 
bnt almost forgotten I 

The several lines on the diagram will be designated in this 
treatise as follows, reference being had to the foregoing 
figure : — 

I. Basb Lines. 

AB is the atmot^heric Ztne, drawn in the manner above 
explained. 

D is the line of perfect vacuum. This cannot be drawn by 
the Indicator, but must be drawn by hand, parallel with the 
atmospheric line, and at the. proper distance below it to 
represent the pressure of the atmosphere, as shown by the 
barometer, according to the scale of the diagram. When the 
actual pressure is not known, it is to be assumed at 14*7 lbs. 
on the square inch, corresponding almost exactly with 30 inches 
of mercury, which is about the average pressure at the level of 
the sea. The barometric column falls one one-hundredth of its 
height for every 262 feet of elevation above the sea level. 

E F is the line of boiler pressure. This can be drawn by the 
Indicator set upon the cylinder only when the engine is at rest, 
being prevented from moving, while an equilibrium of pressure 
is established between the boiler and cylinder. It may, how- 
ever, be drawn when the engine is in motion, by placing the 
Indicator on the boiler, or, when the flow of steam into the 
cylinder is stopped early in the stroke by cutting off, by placing 
it on the steam-chest. Or, the gauge having been proved by 
the Indicator, this line may then be drawn in by hand, parallel 
with the atmospheric line, according to its indication. 

II. Divisions of the Outlike drawn by the Instrument 

DURING A EeVOLUTION OF THE ENGINE. 



These are as follows : — 

a &, the admission line ; 

&c, (he steam line; 

c dy the expansion curve ; 



d e, the exhaust line ; 

^fythe line of counter-pressure ; and 

/ a, the compression line* 



Of these divisions, the first four are drawn during the 
forward stroke of the piston, and while it is at, or very close to. 
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the termination of its stroke, and the last two are drawn during 
the return stroke. 

The admission line shows the rise of pressure, from the point 
at which the valve oommenoes to open the port admitting steam 
from the chest to the cylinder, until the highest pressure is 
reached. In some engines this will not be completed until the 
piston has advanced more or less in its stroke. 

The steam line marks the interval during which the steam, 
after having reached its full density in the cylinder, continues 
to flow into it in order to maintain this density and correspond- 
ing expansive force more or less completely behind the moving 
piston. It extends from the termination of the admission line 
to the point at which the return movement of the valve has 
completely covered the port, which is called the point of 
suppression, or cut-off. Ordinarily this point cannot be iden- 
tified on the diagram, because the gradual contraction of the 
port causes a fall of pressure in the cylinder, sometimes very 
considerable, before the closure is completed. Such was, in a 
moderate degree, the case in this instance, where the port was 
closed at" some unknown point considerably beyond c. 

The eospansion curve represents the fall in the density or 
pressure of the steam confined in the cylinder, consequent upon 
the enlargement of its volume by the advance of the piston, 
from the closing of the admission-port to the opening of the 
passage for its release or discharge. A theoretical expansion 
curve has also been drawn in by hand on this diagram, from 
the point <*, taken at three-eighths of the stroke, which is con- 
siderably before the actual closing of the port. This is for use 
hereafter. 

The exhaust line shows the fall of pressure caused by the 
release or discharge of the steam, from the point at which the 
valve commences to open the exhaust passage, until the piston 
has commenced its return stroke. Sometimes the point of 
release cannot be identified on the diagram, but on this one it is 
sharply indicated, and the fall of pressure is rapid. 

The line of counter-pressure extends from the commencement 
of the return stroke to the point at which the exhaust passage 
is closed. This latter point is here, like the point of release, 
exactly shown ; as we should expect that it would be, since the 
closure is produced by the reverse movement of the valve, 
passing the same point with the same velocity as when it 
effected the release. 
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The compreBiion line extends from the latter point to the end 
of the return stroke. It shows the increase in the density, or 
rise of pressnre, of the confined steam, from the diminution of 
its volume caused by the completion of the return stroke, at the 
end of which it has been compressed into the space afforded by 
the clearance and passages. 

The scale of this diagram is marked at the commencement. 
The diagram is divided into ten equal parts, by lines drawn 
perpendicular to the atmospheric line, and lines parallel with 
this line are also drawn at intervals of five pounds' pressure. 
The object of these is to enable the engineer to observe more 
accurately the features of the diagram, and to ascertain the 
mean pressure exerted during the stroke, the mode of doing 
which will be explained hereafter. 

From an examination of this diagram, we conclude that the 
exhaust-port was covered at the point / of the return stroke, 
and the vapour remaining in the cylinder was then compressed 
by the advance of the piston to a density, at the commence- 
ment of the forward stroke, of about five pounds above the 
atmosphere. The port was then opened for admission, and the 
pressure instantly rose to fourteen and a half pounds above the 
atmosphere. The port being opened wider and wider, this 
pressure was maintained behind the piston to a point beyond c, 
at which it began to fall, at first very slowly, from the gradual 
closing of the port by the return movement of the valve. The 
point at which the port was covered cannot be identified. It 
was considerably beyond the point c, and the steam line 
continues to the point of cut-off, however much the pressure 
may fall before that point is reached. At the point d, the 
pressure had faUen by expansion to two pounds above the 
atmosphere. Here the valve began to ope^ communication 
with the condenser, and before the piston compienced its return 
stroke the pressure on this side of it fell to nearly ten pounds 
below the atmosphere, and almost immediately after a vacuum 
of twelve pounds was formed; and when the return stroke was 
two-thirds accomplished, the counter-pressure suddenly fell 
half a pound lower, and this vacuum was maintained untU the 
exhaust-port was closed at the point /. We shall refer to this 
diagram again, when on the subjects of calculating the power 
of the engine from the diagram, and of working steam ex- 
pansively; but will point out here an excellent illustration 
which it affords of the practical value of the Indicator, provided 
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the intelligence and care to observe and follow its indications 
are found in the engineer. 

A singtilar rise of pressure will be noticed in the expansion 
cnrYe, and also on the line of oonnter-pressnre a sudden im- 
provement in the vacnnm, which has already been mentioned. 
These have a cause, and no competent engineer would rest till 
he had found it. They take place, it will be seen, at points 
about equally distant from the terminations of the forward and 
the return strokes. It* is therefore probable, though not certain, 
that their cause is one and the same. It would seem as if 
nothing but a leakage from the chest into the cylinder could 
occasion a rise of pressure like this during the expansion; 
and if so, then it was suddenly stopped at the point indicated 
in the diagram. If this leak occasioned also the loss of vacuum 
shown, and the stoppage of it produced the improvement, then 
it must have been a big one. There was reason to apprehend 
here the existence of a serious defect, involving a great 
waste of steam, which, but for the Indicator, might never be 
suspected. 

The rise of the compression line, also, is more rapid, than 
could have been produced by compression of the confined steam. 
This must have been supplemented by leakage from the chest. 
We shall see by-and-by how this is to be detected. 

The necessity for the employment of the Indicator, if any- 
thing except the wildest guess-work respecting the condition, 
or performance, or power of an engine, is expected, has its 
frequent illustration in the experience of every engineer 
accustomed to its use. 

The writer was at one time applied to to supply a hundred 
horse-power engine for a certain manufactory. " Are you quite 
sure that you will require an engine of that size ? " "0 yes : 
our consulting engineer, in whose judgment we place entire 
confidence, [who, by the way, was the patentee of the boiler 
used], tells us that we are using fifty horse-powers now [of 
course, with admirable economy], and we are expecting to 
double our capacity, and so shall need a himdred horse-powers 
in the new engine." "Has your engine been indicated?" 
"No." "How has your engineer determined the power?" 
" That we know nothing about." We proposed to measure the 
power they were then using. The consulting engineer was 
indignant and supercilious ; but, since we would be answer- 
able for its economical performance, we declined to furnish the 
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engine unless we could asoertain for ourselves the power 
required. 

The Indicator, when applied, showed 90 lbs. pressure in the 
boiler, to be reduced, by means of a small and crooked pipe, to 
45 lbs. in the cylinder, the back-pressure of the atmosphere to 
be increased by 7 lbs. additional resistance of the steam, and 
the total power exerted by the engine to be 25 horse-powers, of 
which 14 were exerted to drive the shafting ; so that when the 
enlargement of the works should be completed, no more than 
40 horse-powers would be required. 

An engine was running to furnish auxiliary power in a mill 
where an aggregate water-power was used of 700 or 800 horse. 
It was represented and believed to be exerting 200 horse-powers, 
and the economy was quite astonishing. The application of 
the Indicator confounded all parties by showing only 60 horse- 
powers exerted by that engine. 

What foolish misadaptations are sometimes made for the want 
of the information the Indicator will give ! The writer saw, 
some years ago, in Manchester, a beam-engine of respectable 
size, with air-pump to correspond, supplied to exhaust the 
pipes of the atmospheric telegraph. It was found to be 
almost impossible to carry a sufficiently low pressure, or to 
run at sufficiently slow a speed. An engine which two men 
could have lifted would have done the work, and done it 
better. 

The use of the Indicator makes the engineer sure and safe in 
his calculations of power. We had to supply a pair of small 
engines to drive two electro-magnetic machines for Professor 
Holmes' Light-house at the Paris Exposition in 1867. The 
requirement was that either engine should drive either or both 
machines. We went up to London, and ascertained by appli- 
cation of the Indicator the power required to drive one similar 
machine, and proportioned the engines accordingly, knowing 
the steam-pressure on which we could rely. When a start was 
to be made at Paris, in the presence of a lairge company, at first 
nothing would move ; with every exertion both engines could 
not even be made to drive one machine, except at a snail's pace. 
The Superintendent of the British Mechanical Department was 
rash enough to declare — " There has been a great blunder made 
here in providing the power." Knowing that the trouble was 
not in the engines, we requested both machines to be dis- 
connected; when, as we expected, both engines, with the steam 
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following tbe pifiton as far as possible, could not drive the 
intermediate gearing. On examination, this was foand to be 
80 defeotive that it oonld not be run. Proper gearing was pro- 
cared to replace it, and on the next trial one engine, when 
cutting off the steam at onensixth of the stroke, proved exactly 
suited to drive the two machines, as^intended. 
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SECTION II. 

OP TRUTH IN THE DIAGEAM. 

It is of course of the first importance that the diagram given by 
the Indicator shall be true. Causes of error appear at every 
point, and the degree of fiadsity arising therefrom increases 
greatly with an increase in the rate of revolution of the engine. 
It is not possible to be too critical in using the Indicator 
especially at high sx>eed8 ; the errors we are not conscious of 
are the' ones sure to mislead us. 

The conditions of a correct diagram are — 1st, that the move- 
ments of the paper shall coincide [exactly with those of the 
piston; and 2nd, that the movements of the pencil shall 
siwuUaneouAy and precisely represent the changes of pressure 
in that end of the cylinder to which the Indicator is attached. 

Ist. Errors in the motion of the paper. — The common errors 
in communicating motion to the paper are of two kinds — those 
which arise out of the movements employed, and those which, 
when the movements are correct, are occasioned by a high 
velocity of the parts : but with proper care these may all be 
avoided. We shall mention them in detail presently, in con- 
nection with instructioDS for applying the Indicator. 

2nd. Errors in the motion of the pencil. — ^These are of a more 
serious nature. The spring may be accurate, but, in all the 
forms of the Indicator hitherto in use, its unavoidable length 
and weakness, and its weight, joined to that of the piston and 
other attached parts, and the distance through which these 
must move, in order that the indications may be on a scale of 
sufficient magnitude, render it impossible to obtain .from engines 
which run at any considerable speed diagrams which can make 
any claim to accuracy. The two following diagrams, Nos. 2 
and 3, afford good illustrations of this. They are fair average 
samples of a large number taken in February, 1856, by the late 
Daniel Kinear Clark, from the locomotive "Canute," on the 
London and South-Western Bailway, with an Indicator of the 
best construction then known, and which had been expressly 
prepared for the purpose. The speed and pressure ere not 
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noted on the originals, whioli are here reprodnced ezadlj. 
The attempt to conjecture what the true form of these diagrams 
should be — to learn from them, for example, what proportion of 
the boiler-pressure was obtained in the cylinder, and how much 
the pressure fell before reaching the point of cut-off, at the 
Speed of piston employed — points which it is of the highest 
consequence to ascertain — is clearly hopeless. It is to be 



observed also that the pencil does not, in either case, follow the 
same line during two successive revolutions of the engine, but 
describeH quite different figures. 

Until the cause of these Tibrations was revealed by the 
Bichards ^dicator, the opinion had become quite'general among 
engineers who had most attentively considered the subject, that 
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the; represented actual pulsationa of the ateam in the oylmder. 
(See Clark's Bmlway Machinery, pp. 72, 73.) The Eicbarda 
Indiaator was applied to the same engines, and lo I there were 
none. This is a remarkable illustration of how experience and 
the greatest acumen may be misled, and of the method of varied 
experiment, by which alone the proper understanding of any 
operation of nature is to be got. 



But other errors, not so obvious, arise from the same causes. 
The long spring cannot be fully or nearly compressed without 
bending, when one side of it presses against the surface of the 
case in which it is confined, and the piston is forced against the 
opposite side of the cylinder, and &om both the bending and 
the friction errors in the diagram necessarily result. The 
<listaDOe through whioh the piston moves, moreover, makes it 
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impossibld thai cbangeB of pressure shall he simultaneously 
indicated ; the piston of the engine must travel while the action 
is taking place, and thns the diagram shows the changes of 
pressure later, or more gradually than the fact. At high 
speeds this becomes a serious error. In addition to this, the 
distance through which the piston of the Indicator moves 
occasions a fall of pressure between the cylinder of the engine 
and that of the Indipator, which also becomes of consequence 
at high velocities. For the purpose of diminishing this most 
obviously bad action of Indicators, it has been usual to make 
them with small areas of piston— generaUy one quarter, some- 
times even one-eighth of a square inch ; but it is questionable 
if this does not rather increase the number and magnitude of 
the errors. The spring, the length of which cannot be reduced, 
becomes exceedingly slender, very slight friction checks its 
play, the atmospheric line cannot be drawn with precision, and 
the reaction on fall of pressure is feeble. 
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SECTION III. 

SSSCBIFTION OF THE BICHAEDS INDIOATOE. 



This Indicator is coustiacted on a plan by wMch it is found 
that the defects poinled out in the pieoeding section are quite 
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avoided, and oorreot diagrams are obtained under all oironm- 
stances. The {prinoipal distinguishing features of this instru- 
ment are, a short and strong spring, a short motion of piston, 
and light reciprocating parts, combined irith a ooDsiderable 



area of cylinder, and an arrangement of leveis and a parallel 
notion, for multiplyiag the motion of the piston in such a 
manner that the diagram is described in the usual way and of 
the ordinary size. The proportion between the motion of the 
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piston and that of the pencil is a matter of discretion; that 
which has been adopted is 1 to 4, and the steadiness with which 
the indication is drawn by these instruments, even at the 
highest speeds of piston, leaves nothing to be desired. 



The diagrams numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, are fair samples of a large 
number taken with this Indicator from the locomotive " St^Ie," 
on the London and South-Westem RaQway, in April, 1863. 
In three of them the pencil was held to the paper during a 
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number of revolntious ; in diagram No. 6 it passed over the 
paper only onoe and a half. They are intTodnoed here to show 
the correct Bction of the inBtrument ; we shall hereafter have 



oGoaeioQ to consider them also as illustrations of working steam 
expansively. 

In respect to the ability of these Indicators to give diagrams 
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which shall be perfectly aecurcde, free from occult as well as 
from palpable errors, it is to be observed that the spring moves 
without any tendency to bend, and the motion of the piston, 
and the length of cylinder to be filled with steam as the piston 
rises, is one-fourth of that in the ordinary Indicator. It is 
assumed also that if the motion could be frictionless, then the., 
approach to simultaneousness in the action of an Indicator 
would be in a direct ratio to the strength of the counteracting 
forces existing in the pressure of the steam on the one side of 
the piston, and the resistance of the spring on the other, and in an 
inverse ratio to the distance through which the piston has to 
move upon any given disturbance of their equilibrium. But, 
moreover, the motion cannot be absolutely frictionless ; and if 
the friction should be equal in two Indicators of different 
strokes, then the resistance from it would be, in each one, 
directly as the length of its stroke ; and if the resistance from 
friction should be equal in two Indicators having different 
areas of piston, then its effect on the diagrams given by them 
would be in an inverse ratio to the areas of the pistons. In 
every view which can be taken, it is evident that the features 
embodied in this indicator — ^namely, a strong spring, short 
motion of piston, and light moving parts, combined with a 
reasonably large area of piston — are essential for the attainment 
of truth in the diagram. 

The motion of the pencil. — A correct motion of the piston 
having been obtained, the question presents itself: — ^How shall 
the motion of the pencil be made to represent this, on any 
magnified scale, accurately at every point ? This problem has 
been very happily solved by the inventor of this instrument, 
by an application of the parallel motion. The opposite diagram 
represents the movements of the light steel arms employed for 
this purpose. 

A £ is the line of motion of the piston, extended for conveni- 
ence of representation, and D that of the pencil. The dotted 
line, £F, represents a lever, which turns on a fulcrum at E, 
and vibrates in the arc G H. It is connected by the link F I 
with the arm I K, which vibrates about the point K, in the arc 
L M. These are so placed that the centre, N, of the link F I, 
at which point the pencil is fixed, moves in the line C D, parallel 
with the line A B. The lever, E F, is connected at the point 
with the piston-rod, by the link P, parallel with the link 

c 2 
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FI,and since EO : EP :; OP :FN,it follows that the linis 
P and F I, if paiallol in one position of the levers, will be so 
also in every poeition; a straight line will always connect 
the points E, F, and N, and the motion of the point N in the 



line C D will perfectly represent that of the point P in the line 
AB. 

General con«tTWtion of the Indicator, — The parallel motion is 
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made as compact as possible. For this purpose a lever of tlie 
third order is employed to multiply the motion, and the 
extremities of the line drawn by the pencil are permitted to 
have a slight curvature, as shown in the diagram, which consi- 
derably reduces the length of the rods, and does not affect the 
usefulness of the instrument, the curvature at the lower end 
being below any attainable vacuum, while the extremity of the 
scale above is rarely employed. 

The Indicators are made of a uniform size, the area of the 
<3ylinder is one-half of a square inch, its diameter being * 7979 of 
an inch. The piston is not fitted quite steam-tight, but is 
permitted to leak a little ; this renders its action more nearly 
frictionless, and does not at all affect the pressure on either side 
of it. It must be distinctly understood that leakage, unless 
it be sufficient to add to the atmospheric pressure above 
the piston, cannot affect the accuracy of the indications. 
Absurd devices have even been patented for keeping the piston 
tight, while the one thing needful is absolute freedom of 
motion. 

The motion of the piston is ff of an inch, and the motion of 
the pencil, or extreme height of the diagram, is 3^ inches. The 
paper cylinder is 2 inches in diameter, and the length of the 
diagram may be 5^ inches, if this extent of motion is given to 
the cord. The best length is about 4*5 inches. The diagram 
is drawn by a pointed brass wire on metaUio paper. This 
is a great improvement over the pencil ; the point lasts a long 
time, cannot be broken off, and is readily sharpened, and the 
diagram is indelible. The steam-passage has two or three 
times the area usually given to it. The stem of the Indicator 
is conical, and fits in a corresponding seat in the stop-cock, 
where it is held by a peculiar coupling, shown in section in the 
accompanying cut of the Indicator. This arrangement permits 
the Indicator to be turned round, so as to stand in any desired 
position, when, the coupling being turned forward, the differ- 
ence in the pitch of the screws draws the cone firmly into its 
seat ; and when the coupling is turned backward, the cone is by 
the same means started from its seat. The leading pulleys may 
be turned, by some pressure, to give any desired direction to 
the cord, and will remain where they are set. By these means 
the Indicator can be readily attached in almost any situation. 
When'required for use on oscillating cylinders, the Indicator is 
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fumislied with an attachment which prevents the pencil from 
being affected by the motion of the cylinder. 

The springs. — In order to adapt this Indicator for use on 
engines of every class, springs are made for it to ten different 
scales, as follows : — 

No. 1, |-in. motion, shows 1 lb. pressure ^ i ^ x^ i 



i-m. motion, snows 1 lb. pressure 1 i k + _l 
on the sq. in. Indicates from ) "" ^ ~r 



>» ^> Iff 

» ^> Tff 
»» ^» "517 

6 JU 

7 -X^ 



, „ „ „ — 15 „ -f- 22*5 

» >» »» »» — 15 j> "h 35 

> » » »» ■" 15 „ + 47 

» j> »> « — 15 „ + 60 



»> »> 



Atmosphere to -|- 80 

f » » » >j H" 15vA 

» »> >> »j "T" 1«5 



Springs are made also to any other scale required. 

Each of these springs will fit every instrument alike, and they 
can be sent with the boxwood scales by post to any address, 
and the spring can be changed in the instrument by any one 
in a few minutes, in the manner explained hereafter in the 
"Directions for the care of the Instrument." Most of the 
scales are multiples of 8, and the common rule will measure the 
diagrams, if the proper scale is not at hand. It will be 
observed that the five higher scales do not indicate the vacuum. 
These are so made for the following reasons. The far greater 
number of engines which work steam at high pressures do not 
condense, and moreover, at these pressures, the scale of the 
indication necessarily becomes small, while it is always desir- 
able to show the vacuum on a large scale. Spring No. 1 may 
be employed to indicate the vacuum, in engines which work 
steam at high pressures and with condensation. It can be 
readily substituted in the Indicator, and the diagram given by 
it will be on a satisfactory scale. It is provided with a stop, 
which prevents it from being compressed too much, so that a 
high pressure of steam will not injure it. Moreover, the vacuum 
being omitted from the scales which go above 60 lbs., the 
entire range of the pencil is available for the pressures above 
the atmosphere, which may therefore be shown on a larger 
scale. Springs indicating pressures above 60 lbs. are supplied, 
however, to indicate the vacuum also, when so ordered. 
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The sprmgs are tested with a highly sensitive apparatus, 
designed expressly for the purpose, and are corrected for a tem- 
perature of 212°, which is the temperature to which they will 
be exposed under almost all circumstances when in use, and at 
which their accuracy is guaranteed. 
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SECTION IV. 

PBACTICAL DIEECTIONS FOE APPLYING AND 
TAKING CARE OF THE INDICATOR. 

I. Of Attaching the Indicator. 

When it is practicable, diagrams should be taken from eacb end 
of the cylinder. The assumption commonly made, that if the 
valves are set equal the diagram from one end will be like that 
from the other, will be shown by this instrument to be erro- 
neous. This is owing to the difference in the speed of the 
piston at the opposite ends of the cylinder, which is, at the 
outer end of a direct-acting engine, from 55 per cent, to 66 per 
cent, greater than at the crank end, the difference vazying 
according to thei degree of angular vibration of the connect- 
ing rod. In side-lever or beam-engines, these proportions are 
reversed, and the speed of the piston is greater at the upper 
end of the cylinder. Often also there is a difference in the 
lengths of the thoroughfares, and in the lead, or the amount of 
opening, or the point of closing ; and many times the valves are 
supposed to be correctly set, when this Indicator will show 
that they are not. These, and other causes, will make a differ- 
ence in the diagrams obtained from the opposite sides of the 
piston. 

One use of the Indicator is in fact to show whether or not 
the diagrams from opposite ends of the cylinder are alike. 

Pipes to he avoided. — The Indicator should be fixed close to 
the cylinder, especially on engines working at high speeds. If 
pipes must be used, they should not be smaller than half an 
inch in diameter, and five-eighths in the bends, and as short 
and direct as possible. Any engineer can satisfy himself with 
this instrument that each inch of pipe occasions a perceptible 
fall of pressure between the engine and the Indicator, varying 
according to its size and number of bends and the speed of the 
piston. Diagrams have been known to show, from this cause 
alone, 40 per cent, less pressure than was actually in the 
cylinder. Probably the diagrams taken from engines, gener- 
ally, show in nine cases out of ten the pressure, or more often 
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ibe lead, of the steam, or direction of the admission line, 
untruly, from the incorrect manner in which the instrument is 
attached. 

Where to connect the Indicator, — On vertical cylinders, for 
the upper end, the Indicator-cock is usually screwed into the 
cover. Sometimes it is attached where the oil-cup is set, this 
being removed for the purpose. For the lower end, it is neces- 
sary to drill into the side of the cylinder, at a convenient point 
in the space between the cylinder bottom and the piston, when 
on the centre, and screw in a short bent pipe, with a socket on 
the end to receive the Indicator-cock. The Indicator can be 
used in a horizontal position, but it will be found much more 
convenient to put in a bent pipe, and set it vertical. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to drill in the side of the cylinder at the 
upper end also, especially in double-cylinder engines having 
parallel motions, when the Indicator cannot generally be set 
on the covers. Care must be taken that the piston does not 
cover the .hole when on the centre. No putty is necessary to 
make these small joints, and it should never be used, as it is 
liable to get into the instrument. If the screw fits loosely, a 
few threads of cotton wound round the stem will prevent the 
escape of steam. 

On horizontal engines, the best place for the Indicator is on 
the top or upper side, at each end ; if it cannot be placed there, 
bent pipes may be screwed into the covers or into the side of 
the cylinder. In other respects follow the directions given for 
vertical engines. The Indicator should never be set to com- 
municate with the thoroughfares. The current of steam past 
the end of the pipe or the hole reduces the pressure in the in- 
strument, and the diagram given is worthless, as any engineer 
can readily ascertain by making the experiment. 

The stop-cock being screwed firmly to its place, screw the 
Indicator down to its seat, turning it to the most convenient 
position, and make it fast by turning the coupling ; then move 
the guiding pulleys to their proper position to receive the cord, 
and the instrument is in readiness for use. 

Before attaching the Indicator, open the stop-cocks and let 
the steam blow through them repeatedly. This should always 
be done, but it is especially important on new engines. Indi- 
cators are sometimes ruined by a mass of core sand and iron 
filings being blown into them on the very first attempt to use 
them. The scratched and filthy state into which they are 
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sometiineB allowed to get canBes very curious diagrams, which 
are, of course, a great deal worse than good for nothing. With 
proper care the instrument may be kept in perfect condition. 



n. Of oiviNo Motion to the Paper. 

The drwn the he^ means. — ^The revolution of a drum is pro- 
bably the most correct as well as convenient method of giving 
motion to the paper. It may be supposed that a flat slide, 
worked by positive means, would have a perfectly accurate 
motion ; but, in fact, at high velocities, where alone any trouble 
is met with, the difficulties involved in its use are more trouble- 
some than those presented by the cylinder. In most cases the 
connecting-rod must necessarily be somewhat long ; it must not 
tremble, or the line on the paper will be tremxQous, and the 
weight required for stiffness, joined to the weight of the slide 
causes a momentum, which, if the rod is worked by a vibrating 
arm, will give to the paper, on each centre, a motion opposite to 
that of the piston of the engine ; and precisely at these pcdnts 
it is of the greatest consequence that the two motions shall 
coincide. 

In the use of the cylinder at any speed, the question of 
obtaining a positive motion, if there is no elasticity in the cord 
or the parts to which it is connected, is simply one of proportion 
between the momentum of the revolving parts and the strength 
of the spring by which this is resisted. In this Indicator these 
parts are made as light as possible consistently with other re- 
quirements, and the spring is of such strength that they may 
be reciprocated £rom 250 to 300 times per minute, without any 
increase in the length of the diagram ; and of course, therefore 
without any error in the motion. There is no difference in the 
construction of these Indicators in this respect, it being intended 
that every instrument shall be applicable to any engine. 

From what ^points to derive the motion. — This may be taken from 
any part of the engine which has a motion coincident with that 
of the piston. For a beam-engine, a point on the beam, or 
beam-centre, or on the parallel-motion rods where these are em- 
ployed, will give the proper motion ; but care must be taken 
that the cord be led off in the right direction^ a requirement 
which is sometimes overlooked ; afterwards its direction of 
motion may be changed as required. 
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In some cases it is most convenient to take the motion from a 
point on the end of the revolving shaft ; this is frequently the 
case on horizontal engines, working at high speeds^ because then 
the motion does not need to be reduced. Exact accuracy cannot 
be got in this way, however, without employing a moving slide, 
and connecting it with the pin in the end of the shaft by a rod 
or cord of such length that its angular vibration shall be the 
same as that of the connecting-rod. This will be found 
generally a troublesome matter ; and the engineer will probably 
prefer in most cases to disregard the error resulting from its 
omission — ^which is, that the motion of the paper will be more 
nearly equal at the two ends of the stroke, being slower than 
that of the piston at the one end, and faster at the other. The 
crank or pin from which the cord receives its motion must be 
on its centre, relatively to the direction of the cord, whatever 
that direction may be, precisely when the orank of the engine 
is on its centre. If this requirement is not carefully attended 
to, the diagram will be worthless. 

Generally, on horizontal engines, the motion of the paper is 
taken from the cross-head. In an engine-room, a strip of deal 
may be suspended from the ceiling in such a manner as to 
permit it to swing backward and forward edgeways by the side 
of the guides, and motion may be given to it by a piD, secured 
firmly to the cross-head, and projecting through a slot in the 
board, in which it should fit nicely to prevent lost time on the 
centres. The board must hang plumb when the piston is in 
the middle of its stroke. The cord may be connected to this 
strip of board at a point sufficiently near to its point of sus- 
pension to give the required reduction of motion for the paper, 
and miust be led off in a horizontal direction, and then over one 
or more pulleys in any required direction to the Indicator. At 
high speeds, however, pulleys should be avoided, or, when 
necessarily used, must be firmly held. We have seen them 
changing their position a full quarter of an inch in every 
revolution of the engine, from the varying tension of the cord. 
On portable engines the motion may be obtained in the manner 
just described, the lever swinging from a pin supported in a 
standard about two feet in height, set on one of the guide-bars. 

On locomotives having outside connections the motion must 
be taken from the cross-head. It is indispensably necessary to 
use only a short direct cord, free from elasticity, and connected 
to a point the motion of which is reduced from that of the cross- 
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head by positive means. Care must be taken also so to propor- 
tion the parts employed for this purpose, that the point at 
which the cord is comiected shall have a positive motion with- 
out any fling, a matter not by any means free from difficulty at 
250 revolutions per minute. A rock-shaft, turning in bushings, 
supported by two angle iron standards, precisely over the mid- 
position of that point of the cross-head from which the motion 
is derived, affords perhaps the best means of reducing the motion. 
A long arm is worked by the cross-head and a short arm gives 
motion to the cord. The short arm must be keyed in such a 
position that when the piston is in the middle of its stroke it 
will stand at right angles with the direction of the cord, what- 
ever that may be. The direction of the cord may form any 
necessary angle with the horizontal line, but must be at right 
angles with the rock-shaft. 

On locomotives having inside connections, and a single pair 
of driving-wheels, where it is practicable, it will be found to be 
the better way to take the motion from a pin set in the end of 
the axle, and to communicate it by a connecting-rod to a point 
convenient for attaching the cord. The parts should be all 
substantially made ; the momentum of the connecting-rod will 
be perfectly resisted by the pin. 

On oscillating engines, the motion may be taken from the 
brasses at the end of the piston-rod. If the stroke is long, it is 
sometimes difi&cult to reduce this motion to that required for 
the paper, and in such cases it is necessary to take the motion 
from an eccentric on the main shaft, to a point as near as 
possible to the trunnion, and thence to communicate it to the 
Indicator. In all these connections it is of the first consequence 
that there be no lost time, which will require to be made up on 
every centre, and will thus cause the paper to stand still while 
the piston is moving. 

It is a difficult matter to take a perfectly correct diagram at 
high speed. The best test is the length. If the diagram is any 
longer when taken at high speed than it is at the slowest speed 
at which the engine can be run, then there is elasticity some- 
where, and consequent untruth. Pew diagrams from high- 
speed engines will stand this test ; sometimes they are nearly 
or quite an inch too long. The length can and should be made 
the same as at the slowest speed. After everything else has 
been made rigid> the cord will give trouble unless it is very 
short. No matter how hard and fine a line is used, if long its 
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elasticity will be objectionable^ The writer has of late been 
using brass wire instead. Spring brass wire, No. 27 Stubbs' 
gauge, has been found to answer admirably. By means of it 
the motion can be communicated with precision to considerable 
distances, at 200 or more revolutions of the engine per minute. 

Pulleys of different diameters on the same spindle have been 
used as a means of reducing the motion from that of the cross- 
head, but we do not recommend them ; at high speeds it is very 
difficult to make them answer, their unavoidable momentum 
preventing the correct change in the direction of the motion. 

The experience of the careful operator will teach him to guard 
against the various causes of error here mentioned, and others 
which will arise in the great diversity of situations in which the 
Indicator is used, and the effects of which are the more mis- 
chievous, because often the diagram itself furnishes no means of 
detecting them. The mathematician will perceive that perfect 
accuracy of motion is attained by only a very few of the 
methods here suggested. Most of them are only approximately 
accurate, but they are the best which can be readily employed, 
and the errors which they involve are too slight to be of 
practical moment. For the professional engineer, of course 
directions are unnecessary. 

III. How TO TAKE A DiAORAM. 

To fix the 'pa'ger. — ^For this purpose it is not necessary to re- 
move the paper drum from the instrument. Secure the lower 
edge of the paper, near the comer, by one spring ; then bend 
the paper round the cylinder, and insert the other comer 
between the springs. The paper should be long enough to 
let each end project at least half an inch between the springs. 
Take the two projecting ends with the thumb and finger, and 
draw the paper down, taking care that it lies quite smooth and 
tight, and that the comers come fairly together. The spring 
used on this Indicator for holding the paper will be found 
preferable to the hinged clamp. A little practice, with atten- 
tion to the above directions, will enable any one to fix the paper 
very readily. 

The marking-point should be fine and smooth, so as to draw a 
fine line, but not cut the paper. It may be made of a brass 
wire ; the best material is gun*metal, which keeps sharp for a 
long time, and the line made by it is very durable. Lines 
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drawn by Qerman-silver points are liable to fade. A large-sized 
common pin, a little blunted, answers for a marking-point very 
well indeed ; a small file and bit of emery-cloth nsed occasion- 
ally will keep the point in order. 

To connect the cord. — The Indicator having been attached, 
and the correct motion obtained for the drum, and the paper 
fixed, the next thing is to see that the cord is of the proper 
length to bring the diagram in its right place on the paper — 
that is, midway between the springs which hold the paper on 
the drum. In order to connect and disconnect readily, the 
short cord on the Indicator is furnished with a hook, and at 
the end of the cord coming from the engine a running loop may 
be rove in a thin strip of metal, in the manner shown in the 
following cut> so that it can be readily adjusted to the proper 




length, and taken up from time to time, as it may become 
stretched by use. On high-speed engines it is as well, instead 
of using this, to adjust the cord and take up the stretching, as 
it takes place, by tying knots in the cord. If the cord becomes 
wet and shrinks, the knots may need to be untied, but this 
rarely happens. All this trouble is avoided by using a wire, 
as recommended above. A small ring should be attached to 
the end of the wire to hook on to. It will be found a great con- 
venience also at high speed to have a long hook, out of the way of 
the fingers. The length of the diagram drawn at high speeds 
should not exceed four and a half inches, to allow changes in the 
length of the cord to take place to some extent, without causing 
the drum to revolve to the limit of its motion in either direction. 
On the other hand, the diagram should never be drawn shorter 
than is necessary for this purpose. 

To take the diagram. — Everything being in readiness, turn 
the handle of the stop-cock to a vertical position, and let the 
piston of the Indicator play for a few moments, while the 
instrument becomes warmed. Then turn the handle horizon- 
tally to the position in which the communication is opened 
between the under-side of the piston and the atmosphere, hook 
on the cord, and draw the atmospheric line. Then turn the 
handle back to its vertical position and take the diagram. 
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When the handle stands vertical the communication with the 
cylinder is wide open, and care should be observed that it does 
stand in that position whenever a diagram is taken, so that 
this communication shall not be in the least obstructed. The 
instrument is provided with a stop, hidden in the cylinder-case, 
to prevent the marking-point from tearing the paper. The 
arm is to be pressed firmly up to this stop. If the line drawn 
is faint, the point must be screwed up, and back if the line is 
too heavy. The elasticity of the parallel arms gives the light 
pressure required on the paper. As the hand of the operator 
cannot follow the motions of an osciUating cylinder, it is 
necessary that the point be held in contact with the paper by a 
light spring, and instruments to be used on engines of this 
class are furnished with an attachment for this purpose. 

Diagrams should not be taken from an engine until some time 
after starting, so that the water condensed in warming the 
cylinder, &c., shall have passed away. Water in the cylinder 
in excess always distorts the diagram, and sometimes into very 
singular forms. The drip-cooks should be shut when diagrams 
aie being taken. 

As soon as the diagram is taken, unhook the cord ; the paper 
cylinder should not be kept in motion unnecessarily, it only 
wears out the spring, especially at high velocities. Then 
remove the paper «nd minute on the back of it at once as many 
of the following particulars as you have the means of ascer- 
taining, viz. : — 

The date of taking the diagram, and scale of the Indicator. 

The engine frowL which the diagram is taken, which end, and 
which engine, if one of a pair. 

The length of the stroke, the diameter of the cylinder, and the 
number of double strokes per minute. 

The size of the ports, the kind of valve employed, the lap and 
lead of the valve, and the exhaust-lead. 

The amount which the waste room, in clearance and thorough- 
fares, adds to the length of the cylinder. 

The pressure of steam in the boiler, the diameter and length 
of the pipe, the size and position of the throttle (if any), and 
the point of cut-off. 

On a locomotive, the diameter of the driving-wheels, and the 
size of the blast orifice, the weight of the train, and the 
gradient, or curve. 

On a condensing engine, the vacuum by the gauge, the kind 
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of condenser employed, the quantity of water used for one 
stroke of the engine, its temperature, and that of the discharge, 
the size of the air-pump and length of its stroke, whether single 
Qr double-acting, and, if driven independently of the engine, 
the number of its strokes per minute, and the height of the 
barometer. 

The description of boiler used, the temperature of the feed- 
water, the consumption of fuel and of water per hour, and 
whether the boilers, pipes, and engine are protected from loss of 
heat by radiation ; and if so, to what extent. 

In addition to these, there are often special circumstances, 
which should be noted. 



rV. How TO Keep the Indicator in Ordeb. 

The Indicator will not coi^tinue to work weU unless it is kepi 
in good order. When used, it generally becomes fall of water,, 
which will rust and thus weaken the spring; and the steam 
often contains impurities and grit, a portion of which is 
logded in it. After the Indicator has been used, and before 
putting up, unscrew the cover of the cylinder-case and draw off 
the upper ferule, with the pencil movement and the piston atd< 
spring attached, empty the water from the cylinder-case, care- 
fully clean and dry all the parts, and replace them, lubricating 
the cylinder with a few drops of oil which is entirely free from 
gum. The cylinder is not to be removed from the case under 
any circumstances ; the operation above directed gives complete 
access to it. 

Sometimes the surfaces of the piston and cylinder become^ 
scratched or roughened by impurities in the steam, a fact 
which will be detected at once in the diagram by the unsteadi- 
ness of the line. If this shows the existence of any obstruction 
to the perfectly free action of the Indicator, take the instrument; 
apart, as for cleaning, and remove the spring, then replace the 
piston in the cylinder, after cleaning and lubricating them ;, 
screw on the cover to guide the stem, and rub the piston up 
and down in the cylinder, at the same time revolving the stem, 
between the thumb and finger. The surfaces will quickly wear- 
each other smooth ; no grinding or polishing material should be 
used, but the piston should be taken out once or twice during 
the operation, and the surfaces cleaned. The piston, if dry,, 
ought to drop perfectly free from every position. Before re- 
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placing, lift the levers and let them fall, to see if their actioli 
also is entirely firee. Then replace everything, taking care to 
screw the heads of the spring firmly np to the piston and 
cover. The paper cylinder requires to be Inbricated occasion- 
ally with a drop or two of pnre oil, applied at the end of the 
arbor, also the leading pulleys and the joints of the pencil 
movement. 

V. How TO Ascertain if the Action is free from Friction. 

If the Indicator is impeded by friction it will not tell the 
truth. It is important, therefore, that its action should be 
frictionless, and also that the operator should know that it 
is so. He can learn its state in this respect by the following 
method : — Set the Indicator on the engine, fix a sheet of paper, 
and see that the marking-point is fine. Ptess the pencil down 
firmly with the hand, and let it return very slowly to a state 
of rest, and draw the atmospheric line. Then press it upward, 
and let it return in the same manner, and draw this line again. 
If proper care has been taken, and the pencil retraces the sam^ 
fine line, the action is free from friction. Of course the pencil 
must not be vibrated, or suddenly released, but the pressure of 
the hand must be withdrawn in the most gradual manner. If 
impediments exist to its free motion, the double effect is shown 
of their resistance in both directions. Sometimes the lines 
come a quarter of an inch or more apart. The instrument is 
not in proper order for use if it will not perfectly stand this 
test. If the action is frictionless at the atmospheric line if is 
probably so everywhere, but for the upper part of the scale this 
may be tested by removing the spring, and after connecting the 
piston-rod and levers, observing if the pencil will drop absolutely 
free from any point at which it is released. 



VI. How TO Change .the Springs. 

Unscrew the coupling from the end of the piston-stem, the 
cover from the cylinder-case, and the spring from the piston 
and cover, introduce the new spring, and screw all up firmly 
again. 

The lengths of the springs for the different scales are so pix)- 
portioned to each other, that the pencil will always come to the 
proper position for drawing the atmospheric line. In putting 

n 
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in the spring No. 1, the head from which the barrel projects to 
-stop the compression of the spring should be screwed to the 
cover and not to the piston. Be careful that the heads are 
screwed up firmly to the piston and cover. 

The spring which gives reaction to the paper cylinder is 
liable to break after considerable use, especially on engines 
running at high speeds, for which reason this cylinder should 
never be left to run unnecessarily. When breakage occurs a 
new spring can be readily substituted as follows: — Set the 
Indicator on the engine, if there are no other convenient means 
for holding it firmly, and remove the cover of the spring-case 
and the broken spring. Then hook the new spring on to the 
hook projecting from the ferule on the arbor, coil it into the 
case, and hook the end on the rim ; see that it is coiled in the 
same direction with the cord. If the spring has not sufficient 
strength to keep the cord quite tight, another coil must be given 
to it, but it should not be coiled any tighter than is necessary 
for this purpose. 

When the Indicator is appUed to pumps, or when it is 
exposed only to the temperature of the atmosphere, an addition 
must be made to the pressure shown of one pound in each 
40 lbs. That is, a spring when hot will indicate a pressure of 
40 lbs., and when cold will show only 39 lbs. ; and 40 lbs. is 
the real pressure in both cases. (See page 31.) 

Pbices of Springs and Metallic Paper. 

The springs and metallic paper may be procured from any 
parties who sell these Indicators. The springs will be sent, 
free by post to any address, on receipt of th^ price in stamps. 

Prices. £ s. d 

Piston springs, with boxwood scales, each . . 10 
Paper cylinder springs . . . . . 16 
Quire of metallic paper, cut into 360 diagram sheets 4 

Indicators for special purposes, or containing special modifi- 
cations, will be made on application. 



PART SECOND. 



TABLES. 
INTRODUCTORY EEMARKS. 

We are acoustomed to express the elastic force of steam in 
three ways — ^namely, in pounds of pressure that it exerts on the 
square inch, in the height of the column of mercury which it 
sustains, and in atmospheres. The actual pressure of the 
atmosphere is continually varying, the barometric column 
fluctuating generally between 28*5 and 30*5 inches in height ; 
these points in either direction being, however, but rarely 
reached, and still more rarely passed. For scientiflo purposes, 
however, it is necessary that an exact pressure should be fixed 
upon as constituting an atmosphere, and the scientific world 
have agreed to employ for this purpose the French measure of 
a column of mercury 760 millimetres in height, at the tempera- 
ture of 0° centigrade, or 32° Fahrenheit ; which is indeed as 
nearly as possible the mean atmospheric pressure. 

This pressure cannot be accurately expressed in English 
measurement, but only approximately by the use of decimals, 
760 millimetres being 29*9218004 inches of mercury, equal to 
a pressure on the square inch of 14* 696303 lbs., very nearly. 

It is common to say that an atmosphere is 15 lbs. on the 
square inch, or 30 inches of mercury, and in the Royal Arsenal 
of England at Woolwich the steam-engines, 13 in number, were 
a few years ago, when seen by the author, all provided with 
mercurial vacuum gauges, graduated in inches of mercury, and 
also in pounds on the square inch, each pound coinciding with 
an even number on the scale of inches. 

This is shameftilly rude, the pressure of 15 lbs. on the squaie 
inch being equ^l to that of a column of' meiy^ury 30 * 54 inches 
in height. It is sufficiently exact to say that 1 lb. on the 
square inch is equal to 2*036 inches of mercmry, but it is a pity 
that we cannot employ in popular use a m§4sure which, on 

D a 
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account of its simplicitj and convenience, men of science have 
everywhere adopted. 

This remark applies also, and with even greater force, to the 
thermometer. In the centigrade scale, the freezing-point — or 
the temperature at which, under the pressure of 760 milli- 
metres of mercury at 0°, water passes from the fluid into the 
solid state — is taken as 0, and the boiling-point, or the tempera- 
ture at which under the same pressure water passes most rapidly 
from the fluid into the gaseous state, or the highest temperature 
to which under this pressure it can be raised, is taken as 100, and 
the interval is divided into 100 equal parts, whence the name, 
signifying 100 steps. In contrast with this philosophical and 
simple measure is the Fahrenheit scale, which begins in a 
blunder and ends nowhere. As 32 degrees below the freezings 
point was the lowest degree of cold that Fahrenheit himself wa» 
able to" produce, he, in the true spirit of speculative reasoning, 
concluded that of course it was the lowest degree of cold that 
Almighty Power could produce, and assumed it as the absolute 
zero. We wonder how it was possible he could have been so 
ignorant of common actual temperatures; but doubtless we 
ourselves hold for facts some notions involving a degree of 
ignorance which will hereafter be wondered at quite as much. 
The freezing and boiling points, 32^ and 212^ of the Fahrenheit 
scale, originally inexact enough, have been made to coincide 
with the 0° and 100° of the centigrade scale, so that to reduce 
degrees of the latter to those of the former we have only ix> 
multiply them by 1*8 and add 32. If the Fahrenheit scale 
could be at once abolished, and the centigrade scale substi- 
tated in its place, we should be rid of an arbitrary nuisance, 
which is already being banished from the domain of science^ 
and is a real impediment to popular scientific advancement. 

In the following Tables it is attempted to present in English 
measures, and in a form entirely complete, the results of the 
experiments of M. Begnault upon the properties of steam. 
These, together with the results of the several series of pre- 
liminary experiments conducted for the purpose of ascertaining 
with exactness all the physical conditions necessary to be assumed 
in the course ^f the former, and descriptions of the apparatus 
and methods employed by him, have been before the world for 
upwaitds of twenty-five years, and have, it is believed, received 
the unanimous approval of competent judges. These experi^ 
m^nte wete conducted at the expense of the French Government 
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&nd. under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences, and qi^ 
saccount of the unprebedented care taken in ascertaining tlie 
conditions necessary to b^ assumed, the superior means and 
methods employed, and the wide and exhaustive range taken, 
ihere can be no doubt that the results obtained by M. Eegnault 
are more nearly correct than any of those previously received, 
.and it can hardly be imagined that any experiments which may 
hereafter be undertaken can command in anything like the 
fiame degree the confidence of men of science. 

These experiments first established the now accepted fact, 
that the total heat of steam, or the sum of its sensible and 
latent heat, is not, as had before been supposed, the same for all 
temperatures, but increases with the increase of temperature, 
in the uniform ratio of '305 of a degree of each degree of 
sensible heat ; so that, as steam expands in volume, of each 1^ 
of temperature that it loses, 695 parts only become latent, or 
are converted into internal work, and the remaining 305 parts 
are set free, and are capable of being converted into mechanical 
work. 

The following data are given for the explanation and Verifi- 
<2ation of the Tables : — 



Units. 

All measurements, of whatever nature, are referred to some 
-conventional unit. With some of these units our readers will 
need to be familiar, and they are here presented together. It 
is generally important to know the relation between the British 
iind the French units, for which reason some of the latter also 
•are given. 

All units, except that of temperature, are now conventional 
and arbitrary. Attempts to employ natural constants as standards 
of refereilce have, in other departments, been wisely abandoned. 
The length of the pendulum vibrating seconds, for example, 
was a very admirable standard of measure in theory ; but when 
the standard determined by that method had been burned up, it 
was found that it could not be restored by the same method, as 
the law directed it should be : first, because errors of unknown 
amoxmt existed in the original determination; and, second, 
because the degree of uncertainty involved in such an inquiry 
is incomparably greater than that involved in meastirement. 
So, likewise, with respect to the new standard pound; the 
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Commission ascertained that fussing with water,, as the law 
directed, would involve nearly 3000-fold the liability to error 
that mere weighing would do. So the new standard yard and 
pound are the closest possible restorations of the old ones, made 
by comparisons, conducted with infinite pains, with the best 
authenticated copies of them. 

The attempt of the French Government, in ihe latter part of 
the last century, to make the looooooo^ ^ P^^ ^^ ^^® quadrant of 
the meridian circle the unit of the metric system, resulted in the 
establishment by law of a distance marked on a metal rod as 
the m^tre, about which we know that it is not the T oooo TtTnr^^y 
part of the quadrant, but that it makes just as good a standard 
of measure as if it were* 

So the kilogramme is, theoretically, the weight of a cubic 
decimetre of water,* bat practically it is a blo^ of platinum in 
the Archives at Paris, which, if it were to be lost, could not be 
precisely restored by weighing water till Doomsday. 

The British standard of measure is the Imperial Standard 
Yard, kept in the Exchequer at Westminster, 

The unit of linear measurement used in mechanics is the inch, 
or one thirty-sixth part of the Imperial standard yard. 
The corresponding French standard is the m^tre. 

1 Metre = 39*37079 inches, approximately. 

1 D&im^tre .. .. = 3-937079 „ „ 

1 Centimetre .. .. = 0-3937079 „ „ 

1 MiUimetre .. .. = 0-03937079 „ 
1 cubic Centimetre = -0610270515 of a cubic inch, 

or '0000353166 „ foot. 

1 cubic Decimetre .. = 1000 times the above, or 

61-0270515 cubic inches, 

or • 0353166 of a cubic foot. 

Hie unit of weighty presgure^ or force^ is the pound avoirdupois, 
consisting of 7000 grains, of which 5760 constitute a pound troy. 
The Imperial standard pound avoirdupois is a cylinder of 
platinum, kept in the Exchequer at Westminster. 

* The term " water " will always be uaed here, unless otherwise expressed^ 
to mean that fluid at its greatest density, which has been fixed by the experi- 
ments of Playfair and Joule, at 3*945° centigrade, or 39* 101° Fahrenheit, 
and made perfectly pure, and free from air and gases, by distillation — 
theoretical water, which can only be approximated in reality, though without 
doubt pretty cl^sely. 
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The French unit of weight is the gramme, which is in theory 
the weight of a cnbic centimetre of waten The kilogramme, 
or 1000 grammes, is the weight of a litre, or cubic decimetre, of 
water. The real standard is a piece of platinum, deposited in 
the Archives at Paris in 1799, and known as the ** Kilogramme, 
des Archives." The Commission appointed to restore the lost 
British standards went to Paris and weighed this piece of 
platinum, and found out by that means the weight of a cubic 
foot of water. 

This is the way in which this was arrived at : — They found 
the kilogramme to weigh 2*20462125 of the standard platinum 
pounds. It seems as if it would be a very simple matter to 
determine what a cubic foot of water weighs, the method being 
to weigh, first in the air and then in the water, a solid of 
absolutely known dimensions, when the weight that it loses by 
the immersion and that which it at first lost by immersion in 
the air being added together, their sum is the weight of the 
water that it displaces; but the Commissions appointed by 
five European Governments to ascertain the weight of water 
arrived each at a different result. 

The following are the weights of an English cubic foot of 
water, at 62^ Fahrenheit, as determined by the different Com- 
missions respectively : — 

French 62-3566 lbs. 

English 62*3860 „ 

Swedish 62-3746 „ 

Austrian 62-3347 „ 

Eussian 62-3556 „ 

To obtain these weights at the greatest density of water, the 
above must be multiplied by 1-00109. Now it is really of 
little consequence what the weight of a given bulk of water is 
to the last decimal; but it is of great consequence that the 
scientific world should agree on what it is. So, without dis- 
cussing about the very small and uncertain amount of error in- 
volved in the French determination, it is assumed to be correct, 
and then a simple division gives the weight of a cubic foot of 
water; for if -0353166 of a cubic foot weighs 2-20462125 lbs., 
then 1 cubic foot weighs 62-4245 lbs. : not precisely, but nearly 
enough for all practical purposes. This is a determination of 
great importance. By means of it, for example, the elastic 
forces of steam at different temperatures are reduced from 
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millimetres of mercury, in which they are given by Begnault, 
to pounds on the square inch. 

T%« unit of work or power* is 1 lb. lifted 12 inches, or 1 lb. of 
force acting through 1 foot of distanqe, and is called the foot- 
pound. 

33,000 foot-pounds, or units of work, performed in one 
minute, make a horse-power. 

The French unit of work is 1 kilogramme lifted 1 metre, 
called the kilogramme-metre, or, for brevity, kilo-m^tre. It is 
equal to 7*233136 foot-pounds. 75 kilogramme-metres exerted 
in one second constitute the French horse-power, equal to 
32,549*112 foot-pounds per minute. The English horse-power 
is therefore 1*01416 French horse-powers, and the French 
horse-power is • 986 of an English horse-power. 

The unit of elasticity^ by which the expansive force exerted by 
elastic fluids is measured, is, for popular use, 1 lb. on 1 square 
inch. The scientiflc unit of elasticity is 1 atmosphere. 

1 atmosphere is equal to 760* millimetres of mercury 

or to 29-9218004 inches „ 

or to 406 * 814704 „ water 
or to 14*696303 lbs. on the sq. inch. 
1 lb. on the sq. in. is equal to 27 * 68143 inches of water 

or to 2*03601 „ mercury 

or to 51*7137 millimetres „ 

The unit of temperaiure is the degree Fahrenheit, or xi?r*h part 
of the distance on the thermometric scale between the freezing 
and the boiling points of water, under the pressure of one at- 
.mosphere. The corresponding French unit is the degree centi- 
grade, or xJtt*^ P^^* ^^ *^® same distance. 

The U7iit of heat, or the thermal unit, is the quantity of heat 
necessary to be added to 1 lb. of water, at or near to its freezing- 
point, to raise its temperature 1° Fahrenheit, f 

♦ The distinction fihould be sharply apprehended between force and power, 
the former being a static conception, and the latter a dynamic expression of 
the union of force wi£h motion. 

t The thermal unit is given by Hankine as the quantity of heat which 
corresponds to an interval of 1*^ in the temperature of 1 lb. of water at its 
greatest density (39* 1°), The difference between this statement and that 
given in the text is small, though not insensible ; but the latter seems the 
correct one. Water at 0^ centigrade, or 32® Fahrenheit, is the unit of com- 
parison employed for all measurements of the capacities for heat of aU sub- 
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The quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of 
water 1° increases with the increase of its temperature, and 
that in an increasing ratia This increase has been determined 
with precision by M. Eegnault, and is here shown in Table 
No. n. (of the specific heat of water), and in the revised tables 
of the properties of steam. The figures expressing these 
quantities have been carried to the third place of decimals, and 
will meet all requirements of exactness. 

One unit of heat is equivalent to 772 units of work. This is 
known as the mechanical equivalent of heat, or, from the 
physicist by whose investigations this relation has been esta- 
blished, " Joule's Equivalent." . 

The French unit of heat is the quantity required to raise the 
temperature of 1 kilogramme of water, at or near to its freezing- 
point, 1° centigrade. One French is equal to 3 '96832 British 
units, and one British is * 251996 of a French unit of heat. 

TTie specific heat of a body is the quantity of heat necessary 
to be imparted to it in order to raise its temperature 1°, rela- 
tively to that quantity that is required to raise by 1° the tem- 
perature of an equal weight of water at or about the tempe- 
rature of 32^ The specific heat of water is greater than that 
of any other substance ; so that, this being taken as 1*, that of 
any other substance is expressed in decimals. 

The specific heat of superheated steam was investigated by 
M. Begnault, who ascertained it to be * 48051. 

Saturated steam is steam, the density, the elastic force, and 
the temperature of which are unchangeable relatively to each 
other. If one of these properties is maintained constant, both of 
the others must be so also : and if one is changed, each of the 
others also changes in a fixed ratio. It is always at its dew- 
point ; and if its density is maintained, all loss of heat which 
it suffers must be supplied by partial condensation. It does not 



stances 'whatever. If the specific heat of water were constant, then the 
thermal unit would be merely the quantity of heat required to raise the 
temperature of lib. of water 1% which would be the same at whatever part 
of the scale ; but since it is not constant, the unit must be the quantity so 
required at that temperature at which the specific beat of water is 1, and that 
is S2<^. (See Begnault's Memoir <* On the Specific Heat of Liquid Water 
at different Temperatures," the tenth Memoir in vol. xxi. of Mimoires of the 
French Academy.) The subject is one with which the density of water has 
no concern. It is immaterial in this regard what the volume of a pound of 
water may be. 
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neoessarily contain any water, but its temperature can be no 
higher than that of the water from which it has been evapo* 
rated. Until the experiments of M, Begnault, its specific heat 
was supposed to be ; that is, it was supposed that no addi- 
tional heat was necessary to be imparted to it in order to raise 
its temperature, but that the increase of temperature was 
wholly supplied from the latent heat, which became reduced in 
the same degree : the total heat which it contained, sensible 
and latent, being thus the same for all temperatures. But the 
experiments of M. Begnault have shown that an addition to its 
total heat of ' 305 of a degree is necessary in order to raise its 
temperature, or sensible heat, 1^. The specific heat of saturated 
steam is therefore * 305. 

By total heat is not meant, of course, the total heat reckoned 
from the absolute zero, which has been fixed at 461 * 2^ below 
the zero of Fahrenheit, but the total heat counting from the 
latter point* 

The unit of angular ^ or trigonometrical measurement, is the radius 
of the circle to which the sides of the triangle are referred. 

The unit of specific gravity is the weight of water. The specific 
gravity of a body is its weight, at the temperature of 0** centi- 
grade, or 32^ Fahrenheit, compared with that of an equal 
volume of water. 

For measuring the specific gravity, or comparative density, of 
steam and gases, the atmosphere, at the temperature of 32^ 
Fahrenheit^ and 8U8taining a column of 760 millimetres of 
mercury, is employed as the unit. 

The specific gravity of water being ... 1 • 

That of air, under 760 mm. of mercury, is . • 001293187 

And that of mercury 13*59593 

The volume of water being 1 • 

That of the same weight of air at 32° is . . 773-283 
And that of the same weight of mercury at 32"^ * 0735514 
The volume of 1 lb. of water is 27*68143 cubic inches, or 
•01602 of a cubic foot. 
The weight of a cubic foot of water is . . 62 • 4245 lbs. 
„ „ „ „ air ... . -0807265 lbs. 

„ „ „ inch of water . . . -0361253 lbs* 

^ „ „ „ mercury . . -491157 lbs* 
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Expansion. 

1. The expantion o/i0a<er.— The rate of expansion of water by 
heat varies more than that of any other substance. Between 



Table I. 

Showing (he expantion of Water by Heat^ between its point of 
maximum density and its boiling poirU, 



Centigrade. 


Yolames m given 
by Kopp. 


Corrected Volumes. 


Ist 
Difference. 


2nd 
Difference. 


4° 


1 


•00000 




'00000 






5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


^1 


•00001 
•00025 
00082 
•00169 
•00284 
00423 


** 


•00001 

• 00025 

• 00083 
00171 

•00286 
•00425 


24 
58 
88 
151 
139 
161 
181 
200 
219 
237 
255 
273 
290 
307 
324 
341 
357 
373 
389 


34 
30 
27 
24 
22 


35 


JL 


00583 




•00586 


20 


40 




00768 




•00767 


19 


45 




00967 




•00967 


19 


50 
55 




•01190 
►01423 




•01186 
•01423 


18 
18 


60 




•01672 




•01678 


18 


65 




•01943 




•01951 


17 


70 




•02238 




•02241 


17 


75 




•02554 




•02548 


17 


80 




•02871 




• 02872 


17 


85 




•03202 




•03213 


16 


90 




•03553 




•03570 


16 


95 




•03921 




• 03943 


16 


100^ 




•04312 




• 04332 





39 • 1"* and 212*" its volume increases from 1 • to 1 • 04332 ; and it» 
expansion, for each 1° added to its temperature, increases from 
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at 40*" to 00044 at 212°. Above the latter point nothing is 
known about it. 

* The author has ventured to make the slight changes in. the 
loe&t tables of the volume of water at different temperatures^ 
which are necessary to cause the second differences to fall into 
the following series of ordinates of a curve, which must be very 
nearly correct, and the prolongation of which should give the 
volumes at higher temperatures. The volumes are given at 
intervals of 5" centigrade 

2. The expansion of mercury. — The expansion of mercury for 
each increase of 1° in its temperature, the volume at 32° being 
l-,is -00010085. 

The pressure of the atmosphere, and the elastic force of steam 
and gases, are measured by the height of the column of mercury 
at 32° which they sustain. 

In making such observations, therefore, the temperature of the 
mercury must be taken, and the correction made for its expan- 
sion, as above given. 

This requirement is sometimes forgotten, as notably by Mr. 
Isherwood, in some of his experiments, which were a few years 
ago conducted at great cost to the American Government, and 
for a time attracted some attention, but are now themselves 
forgotten. 

The refined investigations of M. Eegnault showed the coeffi- 
cient of the expansion of mercury to increase slightly with the 
increase in its temperature, but the above is sufficiently exact 
for all practical requirements. 

3. The expansion of elastic fluids. — ^This is produced in two 
ways r 1st, by the removal of pressure from them while their 
temperature remains unchanged ; and 2nd, by the elevation of 
their temperature. 

The law of the gases, known as Boyle's law, or the law of 
Mariotte, is stated by Eegnault as follows : — " The volumes of 
a given weight of a gas, at a constant temperature, are inversely 
proportional to the pressures which the gas sustains; or, in 
other terms, the densities of the gas, at the same temperature, 
are proportional to the pressure." The theory of the law is, 
that gas being perfectly elastic, its density must vary directly, 
and its volume inversely, as the pressures to which it is sub- 
jected. " We are accustomed," says Eegnault, " to regard the 
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law of Mariotte as the mechanical expression of the perfectly 
gaseous state.'' 

This celebrated law was first announced independently in the 
latter part of the 17th century, by the English philosopher 
Boyle, and by the French Abb^ Mariotte. Up to the time of 
Begnanlty although other gases had been found to show a 
degree of compressibility more or less greater than according 
to this law they ought to do, and so to be more or less imper^ 
fectly el&stic, the conYiotion had become general, as the result 
of expeiiments made l)y the most eminent investigators, that 
atmospheric air followed this law rigoronsly. 

Begnanlt, shitring this belief, first alludes to the matter inci-^ 
dentally in discussing the results of a series of experiments 
conducted for the purpose of determining the density of gases. 
He observes, wiih respect to air, that "the calculation gives 
constantly a density a little greater than the experiment, but 
the differences are too small to be attributed to anything except 
errors of observation." Further consideration of these and 
other results, however, led him to feel such a degree of uncer- 
tainty on the subject, that, "notwithstanding the imposing; 
authority of the physicists by whose experiments the absolute 
conformity of air to the law of Mariotte seemed to be demon- 
strated in an incontestable manner," he determined to enter 
upon new researches. 

His experiments took a wide range, and will long be studied as 
models of the method by which certainty is to be reached. It 
pertains to our subject only to state here very briefly their 
results respecting air, which of all gases showed by far the 
closest approach to perfect elasticity. 

These are given in the following Table : — 



Tolnme. 


Elastic Force. 


Deficiency as compared 

with the force 

calcalated by the law 

of Mariotte. 


Percentage of the 
calculated force which 
the deflcien(7 , 
amonnts to. 


1 


1-0000 

4-9794 

9-9162 

14-8248 

19-7198 


-0206 
-0838 
•1752 

•2802 


4 

•412 

•838 
1-168 
1-401 

• ■ - 



£4 
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This deviation is so small that, although in a theoretical point 
of view it is highly important to be known, it may in practioe 
be disregarded, and air be considered as a perfect gas. 

The expansion of gases by heat was also re-investigated by 
M. Begnanlt. Two modes of experimenting were followed by 
him : one, to ascertain the change of elastic force which a given 
volume of gas undergoes in passing from the freezing to the 
boiling point of water, from which the change of volume was to 
be calculated, which, according to the law of Mariotte, would be 
equivalent to this change of elastic force ; and the other, to 
ascertain directly the change of volume which a given weight 
of gas undergoes in passing through the same change of tempe- 
rature, the elastic force remaining constant. If gases followed 
the law of Mariotte precisely, the result by either of these 
methods should be the same ; but since they do not, the latter 
method only gives the actual expansion. The expansion of air 
caused by raising its temperature from 32P to 212° was found by 
him to be, — 



When calculated from the in- 
creased pressure exerted under 
constant volume, * 8665. 



When the enlargement of vol- 
ume is observed directly under 
constant pressure, ' 8670. 



From the latter of these we find the co-efficient of the expan- 
sion of dry air for each increase of 1^ Fahrenheit to be * 002089, 
and that it doubles its volume for each increase in its tempera- 
ture of 272-48° centigrade, or 490-4° Fahrenheit. 

In the case of saturated steam this difficulty is found to exist, 
that the expansion and contraction of its volume consequent on 
changes of pressure and those consequent on changes of tempera- 
ture cannot be investigated' separately. At the same time that 
its volume is being contracted by increasing pressure it is being 
expanded by increasing temperature ; and so, on the other hand, 
while expanding as it is relieved from confining pressure, it is 
contracting, or, since it must fill a given capacity, is losing its 
expansive force in a corresponding degree, by reduction of its 
temperature. 

For some unexplained reason this subject was not investigated 
by M. Begnault. It is certain that he originally intended to 
make it the subject of experiment. Indeed, it was a part of the 
task assigned him, which was ** to determine the principal laws 
and numerical conditions which enter into the calculation of 
steam-engines." 
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In Ills general intioduction he says: — *'Bnt in order to 
calculate, in each case, the weight of a cubic metre of Taponr, 
it is necessary to know : 1. The laws according to which the 
density of saturated steam varies under different pressures; 
and, 2. The coefficient of the dilatation (or expansion by heat) 
of the vapour of water taken in different states of density. 
Mechanicians admit, for the most part, that the weight of a 
cubic metre of vapour of given pressure and temperature may 
be calculated by applying to it the law of Mariotte, and the 
law of the uniform dilatation of gases. But these laws are 
not rigorously exact even for the permanent gases, and it is 
to be feared that they may be completely false for saturated 
vapours." 

Again, at the opening of his memoir upon the determination 
of the density of gases he observes : — '* The necessity for deter- 
mining with precision the density of the vapour of water, under 
different circumstances of temperature and pressure, has led me 
to study the methods which are employed to determine the 
densities of elastic fluids." But, after all, he seems never to 
have reached this branch of his vast subject. 

Mr. Bankine has computed the density of steam from its 
latent heat of evaporation. He finds the densities at different 
temperatures to be greater than those corresponding to the 
perfectly gaseous state. *^ For steam at low temperatures," he 
remarks, *' the difference is trifling, but increases rapidly as the 
pressure increases." 

Mr. Bankine's computation of the weight of steam has been 
here followed for pressures below 16 lbs. For higher pressures, 
the weight and corresponding specific volume are taken from 
the Table of Fairbaim and Tate, which there agrees pretty 
closely with that of Mr. Bankine. 

In the former editions of this treatise the weight and specific 
volume of steam have been given, as computed according to the 
gaseous laws. Subsequent observation seems, however, to show 
that its density increases more rapidly than these call for, and 
probably nearly in the ratio given by the above-named authori- 
ties. A degree of uncertainty still invests the subject. The 
single experimental determination of the specific volume of 
steam, at 212^ and under one atmosphere of pressure, from 
which former tables have been computed, is itself rejected. 
Mr. Bankine says, ''There is no direct experimental deter- 
mination of the exact amount or law of the excess " (in the 
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weight of steam above that whioh the gaseous laws would 
seem to require). *'The general law which it follows is 
unknown." There seems to be a real need of experiments on 
this subject which shall be conclusive in their nature, but the 
difficulties which surround it are such that these are scarcely to 
ba hoped for. 

Iti seems necessary to be stated that there is no such thing 
as steam gas, or gasification, or heat of gasification, in the 
sense in which these terms have been employed, as distin« 
guifihed, on the one hand, from simple steam and evaporation, 
and heat of vaporisation ; and, on the other hand, from super- 
heated steam. 

Steam exists only as saturated and as superheated steam. 
The number of thermal units contained in the former is given 
in the following Tables. The additional number contained in 
the latter is found by multiplying the degrees of superheat — 
by which the temperature exceeds that of saturated steam 
under the same pressure — ^by the decimal * 48051. Experi- 
ments have proved that all the heat abandoned by steam, 
when condensed, is thus accounted for. 
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Table II. 

(Jiving the Number of Thermal Units contained in One Pound of 
Water^ at temperatures from 35° to 390"^ Fahrenheit. 



• 

s 


- 




• 


^ 


Number of 




1 


Thennal 
Unit!. 


Incnaae 


H 






H 


35° 


35 


•000 


5-001 


155° 


40. 


40- 


•001 


5. 


.001 


160 


45 


45' 


•002 


5 


•001 


165 


50. 


50" 


•003 


5- 


•003 


170 


55 


55' 


•006 


5' 


•003 


175 


60 


60' 


009 


5' 


•005 


180 


65- 


-65' 


014 


5' 


•006 


185 


70 


70- 


020 


5' 


•007 


190 


75 


.7&' 


•027 


5' 


•009 


195 


80' 


'80' 


036 


5' 


009 


200 


85 


85- 


045 


5- 


•010 


205 


90 


9.0' 


055 . 


5' 


012 


210 


95 


95' 


•067 


5' 


•013 


215 


100 


100- 


•080 


5' 


•015 


220 


105 


105' 


•095 


5' 


•015 


225 


110 


110' 


•110 


5' 


•019 


230 


115 


115' 


•129 


5' 


•020 


235 


120 


120' 


•149 


5" 


•020 


240 


125 


125' 


•169 


5' 


•023 


245 


130 


130' 


•192 


5 


•025 


250 


135 


135 


•217 


5' 


•028 


255 


140 


140' 


•245 


5 


•030 


260 


145 


145' 


•275 


5 


•030 


265 


150^ 


150' 


•305 






270^ 



Number of 

Thermal 

Unite. 





5- 


155-339 






5- 


160-374 


5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 


165-413 


170-453 


175-497 


180-542 


, 


5- 


185-591- 


• 




5- 


190-643 


5- 

5- 
5r 

5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 


195-697 


200-753 


205-813 


210-874 


215-939 


221-007 


226-078 


231-153 


236-232 


241-313 


246-398 


251-487 


256-579 


261-674 


266-774 


271-878 



Increaae. 



•034 
•035 
-039 
-040 
•044 
•045 
•049 
•052 
•054 
•056 
r060 
•061 
•065 
•068 
•071 
•075 
•079 
•081 
•085 
•089 
•092 
-095 
•100 
-104 



i 



275° 

280 

285 

290 

295 

300* 

305 

310 

315 

320 

325 

330 

335. 

340; 

345 

350 

355 

360 

365 

370. 

375 

380 

385 

390° 



Number of 

Thermal 

Dnita. 



Increase. 



276 
282 
287 
292 
297 
302 
307 
312 
317 
323 
^328 
333 
338 
343 
348 
354 
359 
364 
369 
374 
380 
385 
390 
395 



•985 
-095 
-210 
-329 
-452 
-580 
-712 
-848 
-988 
•134 
•284 

« 

•438 
•596 
-759 
'927 
•101 
•280 
•464 
•653 
•846 
•044 
•247 
•456 
•67i 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 



5 

5 
5 
o 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 



•107 
•110 
•115 
•119 
•123 
•128 
•132 
•136 
•140 
•146 
•150 
•154 
•158 
•163 
•168 
•174 
•179 
•184 
•189 
•193 
•198 
•:203 
•209 
•216 
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Table VI. 

HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 

In estimating the power which an engine will exert with a 
given pressure of steam, to be cut off at any given point of the 
stroke, we ascertain the mean pressure on the square inch 
which will be exerted during the stroke by means of the Table 
of Hyperbolic Logarithms, which latter are calculated for 
expansion according to the law of Mariotte. 

Rule. — Divide the length of the stroke by the length of the 
space into which the steam is admitted ; find in the Table the 
logarithm of the quotient. If the quotient is not in the Table, 
its logarithm will be found by adding the relative difference to 
the logarithm of the nearest smaller number ; as, for example, 
the logarithm of 1 • 28 is • 223 + • 024 = • 247. Then find the 
terminal pressure, by dividing the initial pressure by the 
proportion of the stroke during which the steam is admitted, 
and muptiply it by the logarithm + 1 found as above; the 
product will be the mean pressure through the stroke. 

Example. — Suppose the length of the stroke to be 48 inches, 
the initial pressure to be 80 lbs. per square inch, and the steam 
to be cut off at 12 inches of the stroke, what will be the mean 
pressure? 

48-f- 12 := 4. Hyp. log. of 4^ 1-886 + 1 = 2-386. 

Then, 80-7-4 = 20 x 2-386 = 47-72 lbs., the mean pressure 
required. 

The pressures given above are the total pressures, measured 
from perfect vacuum. To find the initial pressure, add the 
atmospheric pressure to the pressure shown by the gauge, and 
from the mean pressure found as above subtract the counter- 
pressure, to ascertain the effective mean pressure exerted. 
Thus, in the above case, the gauge is supposed to show a 
pressure of 65 lbs. only, and if the calculation is being made 
for a condensing engine, the estimated loss from imperfect 
vacuum must be subtracted, and if for a non-condensing engine, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and also any estimated counter- 
pressure above that, must be subtracted, from 47-72 lbs., the 
mean pressure obtained by the calculation. 
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Table op Hyperbolic Logarithms. 
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Htpebbolio Looabithms — continued. 
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60 




4 


'094 


7' 


•55 


2 


•022 


8" 


'55 


2 


•146 


9" 


•55 


2 


•257 


65 




4 


174 


7- 


•6 


2' 


•028 


8" 


'6 


2- 


•152 


9" 


•6 


2" 


•262 


70" 




4- 


•248 


7' 


•65 


2' 


•035 


8" 


'65 


2" 


•158 


9' 


•65 


2" 


'267 


75' 




4- 


•317 


7' 


7 


2" 


•041 


8' 


'7 


2" 


•163 


9" 


•7 


2" 


272 


80' 




4' 


•382 


7' 


•75 


2" 


•048 


8- 


75 


2" 


•169 


9' 


75 


2' 


'277 


85' 




4' 


•443 


7" 


'8 


2- 


054 


8' 


8 


2' 


•175 


9' 


•8 


2' 


'282 


90' 




4' 


500 


7' 


•85 


2- 


061 


8' 


85 


2- 


•180 


9' 


85 


2' 


287 


95' 




4' 


554 


7' 


•9 


2" 


•067 


8- 


9 


2' 


186 


9' 


'9 


2' 


293 


100' 




4' 


605 


7- 


•95 


2' 


073 


8' 


95 


2- 


•192 


9' 


95 


2' 


298 


1000 


6- 


908 


8' 


•0 


2 


•079 


9- 





2" 


197 


10' 





2- 


303 


10,000 


9- 


210 



80 
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Table VII. 

Areas of Circles^ in Square Inches, from yV *^* ^^ ^ **''* diameter^ 
varying hy sixteenths; and from 4 ins. to 100 ins. diameter , 
varying hy qmrter-inches. 



Diameter 
in Inches. 



1 



I 

7 

1 
f 

11 

1 5 



lA 
H 
lA 
H 

If 

144 

116 



2tV 
2* 
2^ 
2i 

2A 
2| 



Area in 
Sq. Inches. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 



00307 
01227 
02761 
04909 
07670 
11045 
15033 
19635 
24850 
30680 
37122 
44179 
51849 
60132 
69029 

• 78540 
►88664 

• 99402 
•1075 
•2272 
•3530 
•4849 
•6230 
•7671 
•9175 
•0739 
•2365 
•4053 
•5802 
•7612 
•9483 
•1416 
•3410 
•5466 
•7583 
•9761 
•2001 
•4301 



Diameter 
in Indies. 



2A 

^ 

2A 

^ 

2U 
2i 

013 
015 

3 

3i 

3A 

3i 

3A 

3A 
3i 

3A 

3H 
3| 

3« 

3i 

3il 



Area In 
Sq. Inches. 



Diameter 
in Inches. 



4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 



4- 

4^ 

5' 

5* 

5- 

6" 

6' 

6 

6 

7' 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 



6664 
9087 
1573 
4119 
6727 
9396 
2126 
4918 
7772 
0686 
'3662 
'6699 
•9798 
•2958 
•6179 
•9462 
•2806 
•6211 
•9678 
•321 
•680 
•045 
•416 
•793 
•177 





12^ 


•25 


14 • 


•5 


15^ 


•75 


17^ 




19 • 


•25 


21- 


•5 


23 • 


•75 


25 • 




28 • 


•25 


30 • 


•5 


33 • 



66 
18 
90 
71 
63 
64 
75 
96 
27 
67 
17 



6^ 

7- 

7^ 

1' 

7- 

8- 

8^ 

8^ 

8^ 

9^ 

9^ 

9^ 

9- 

10' 

10' 

10- 

10" 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 



Area in 
Sq. Inches. 



75 

25 

5 

75 

25 

5 

75 

25 

5 

75 

25 
'5 
'75 

•25 
•5 

•75 

• 

•25 
•5 

•75 

• 

•25 
•5 

•75 

• 

•25 
•5 

•75 

• 

•25 

•5 

•75 



35 

38 

41 • 
44. 

47- 

50- 

53- 

56 • 

60- 

63 • 

67- 

70- 

74- 

78" 

83' 

86- 

90' 

95' 

99 

103 

108 

113 

117 

122 

127 

132 

137 

143 

148 

153 

159 

165 

170 

176 

182 

188 

194 

201 



78 
48 
28 
17 
17 
26 
45 
74 
13 
61 
19 
88 
66 
'54 
51 
'59 
•76 
•03 
•40 
•86 
'38 
•10 
•86 
•72 
•68 
•73 
•89 
•14 
•49 
•94 
•49 
•13 
•87 
•71 
•65 
•69 
83 
06 
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Table VII. — continued. 



Diameter 


Area in 


Diameter 


Area in 


Diameter 


Area in 


In Indies. 


Sq. Inches. 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


16-25 


207-39 


27-25 


683-21 


38-25 


1149-09 


16- 


5 


213- 


83 


27- 


5 


593" 


'96 


38" 


'5 


1164 


•16 


16- 


75 


220- 


35 


27- 


75 


604" 


'81 


38" 


•75 


1179 


•33 


17- 




226- 


98 


28- 




615" 


'75 


39" 




1194 


•59 


17' 


25 


233- 


71 


28- 


25 


626" 


SO 


39 


'25 


1209 


•96 


17- 


5 


240- 


53 


28- 


6 


637" 


'94 


39" 


'5 


1225 


•42 


17- 


75 


247- 


'45 


28- 


75 


649" 


'18 


39" 


•75 


1240 


•98 


IS- 




254" 


'47 


29- 




660" 


'52 


40" 




1256 


•64 


IS- 


25 


261" 


'59 


29- 


25 


671" 


'96 


40" 


•25 


1272 


•40 


IS- 


5 


26S" 


•SO 


29- 


5 


683" 


'49 


40" 


•5 


1288 


•25 


IS' 


'75 


276 


•12 


29- 


75 


695" 


13 


40" 


•75 


1304 


•21 


19" 




283 


•53 


30- 




706" 


'86 


41" 




1320 


•26 


19" 


'25 


291 


•04 


30" 


'25 


718" 


•69 


41" 


•25 


1336 


•41 


19' 


'5 


298 


•65 


30" 


'5 


730" 


•62 


41- 


5 


1352 


•66 


19" 


•75 


306 


•36 


30" 


'75 


742" 


•64 


41' 


'75 


1369 


•00 


20" 




314 


•16 


31" 




754 


•77 


42" 




1385 


•44 


20 


•25 


322 


•06 


31" 


'25 


766 


•99 


42" 


'25 


1401 


•99 


20 


•5 


330 


•06 


31" 


'5 


779 


•31 


42" 


'5 


1418 


•63 


20 


•75 


338 


•16 


31" 


•75 


791 


•73 


42" 


'75 


1435 


•36 


21 




346 


•36 


32" 




804 


•25 


43 




1452" 


•20 


21 


•25 


354 


'66 


32- 


'25 


816 


•87 


43" 


'25 


1469 


•14 


21 


'5 


363 


•05 


32" 


'5 


829 


•58 


43 


'5 


I486" 


•20 


21 


•75 


371 


•54 


32" 


'75 


842 


•39 


43" 


•75 


1503" 


•30 


22 




380 


•13 


33" 




855" 


•30 


44" 




1520" 


•63 


22 


•25 


388 


•82 


33 


•25 


868 


•31 


44" 


'25 


1537 


•86 


22 


•5 


397 


•61 


33 


'5 


881 


•42 


44" 


•5 


1555 


•29 


22 


•75 


406 


•49 


33" 


'75 


894 


•62 


44 


•75 


1572 


•81 


23 




415 


•48 


34" 




907 


•92 


45" 




1590" 


•44 


23 


•25 


424 


•56 


34" 


•25 


921 


•32 


45" 


•26 


1608" 


16 


23 


•5 


433 


•74 


34 


'5 


934 


•82 


45" 


'6 


1625' 


'97 


23 


•75 


443 


•01 


34 


•75 


948 


•42 


45" 


'75 


1643" 


•89 


24 




452 


•39 


35 




962 


•12 


46" 




1661' 


•91 


24 


•25 


461 


'86 


35 


•25 


975 


•91 


46" 


•25 


1680' 


'02 


24 


•5 


471 


•44 


35 


•5 


989 


•SO 


46" 


'5 


1698' 


•23 


24 


•75 


481 


•11 


35 


•75 


1003 


•79 


46" 


'75 


1716' 


•64 


25 




490 


•87 


36 




1017" 


•88 


47" 




1734' 


'95 


25 


•25 


600 


'74 


36 


•25 


1032" 


•06 


47" 


'26 


1753' 


'45 


25 


•5 


510 


•71 


36 


•5 


1046 


•35 


47- 


6 


1772' 


06 


25 


•75 


520 


•77 


36 


•75 


1060" 


•73 


47- 


76 


1790' 


'76 


26 




530 


•93 


37 




1075 


•22 


48" 




1809' 


'66 


26 


•25 


541 


•19 


37 


•26 


1089 


•79 


48- 


'25 


1828- 


'41 


26 


•5 


551 


•66 


37 


•6 


1104 


•47 


48- 


'5 


1847' 


'26 


26 


•75 


562 


•00 


37 


•75 


1119 


•24 


48' 


'75 


1866- 


26 


27- 


572-66 


38- 


1134-12 


49- 


1884-96 



82 
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Table VII. — continued. 



DiAxneter 


1 

AreAln 


Dismeter 


• 

Area in 


Diftmeter 


Area in 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


[in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


49-25 


1905-03 


60.25 


2851-0 


71-25 


3987 • 1 


49- 


5 


1924- 


23 


60- 


5 


2874" 


'7 


71 


•5 


4015 


•1 


49- 


75 


1943' 


•86 


60- 


75 


2898- 


5 


71 


•75 


4043 


•2 


SO- 




1963- 


50 


61- 




2922" 


'4 


72 




4071 


•5 


SO- 


25 


1983' 


13 


61- 


25 


2946" 


•4 


72 


•25 


4099" 


•8 


SO- 


5 


2002" 


'77 


61- 


5 


2970" 


•5 


72 


•5 


4128" 


•2 


SO- 


75 


2022" 


'40 


61" 


75 


2994" 


•7 


72 


•75 


4156" 


'7 


SI' 




2042" 


'82 


62- 




3019 


•0 


73" 




4185" 


•3 


SI' 


'25 


2062" 


•46 


62" 


'25 


3043" 


•4 


73" 


•25 


4214" 


•1 


SI" 


5 


2082" 


•88 


62" 


5 


3067" 


•9 


73" 


'5 


4242" 


•9 


SI" 


'75 


2103" 


•30 


62" 


75 


3092" 


'5 


73 


•75 


4271" 


•8 


S2" 




2123" 


•72 


63" 




3117" 


'2 


74- 




4300" 


'8 


52" 


•25 


2144" 


•14 


63" 


'25 


3142" 


'0 


74" 


•25 


4329" 


'9 


52" 


•5 


2164" 


•56 


63" 


5 


3166" 


•9 


74" 


•5 


4359" 


1 


52" 


'75 


2184 


•98 


63" 


'75 


3191" 


•9 


74" 


•75 


4388" 


'4 


S3" 




2206 


•18 


64" 




3216" 


•9 


75 




4417" 


'8 


S3 


'25 


2226 


•60 


64" 


•25 


3242" 


•1 


75" 


•25 


4447" 


•3 


S3 


5 


2247 


•81 


64" 


•5 


3267 


•4 


75 


•5 


4476" 


•9 


S3 


•75 


2269 


•02 


64" 


•75 


3292 


'8 


75 


•75 


4506" 


'6 


54 




2290 


•22 


65" 




3318 


•3 


76" 




4536" 


'4 


54 


•25 


2311 


•43 


65" 


•25 


3343 


•8 


76 


•25 


4566" 


'3 


54 


•5 


2332 


•63 


65 


•5 


3369 


•5 


76 


•5 


4596" 


'3 


54 


•75 


2353 


•84 


65' 


•75 


3395 


•3 


76 


•75 


4626" 


•4 


55 




2375 


•83 


66 




3421 


•2 


77" 




4656" 


'6 


55 


•25 


2397 


•04 


66" 


•25 


3447- 


•1 


77" 


•25 


4686" 


•9 


55 


•5 


2419 


•03 


66" 


•5 


3473" 


•2 


77" 


•5 


4717" 


'3 


55 


•75 


2441 


•02 


66" 


•75 


3499" 


•3 


77" 


•75 


4747" 


'7 


56 




2463 


•01 


67" 




3525" 


•6 


78" 




4778' 


3 


56 


•25 


2485 


•01 


67" 


•25 


3552" 


•0 


78" 


•25 


4809' 





56 


•5 


2506 


•99 


67" 


•5 


3578" 


•4 


78' 


•5 


4839' 


•8 


56 


•75 


2528 


•98 


67" 


•75 


3605" 


•0 


78" 


•75 


4870- 


7 


57 




2551 


•76 


68" 




3631" 


•6 


79' 




4901- 


6 


57" 


•25 


2573 


•75 


68" 


'25 


3658" 


'4 


79' 


'25 


4932- 


7 


57" 


•5 


2596 


•53 


68" 


'0 


3685" 


'2 


79- 


'5 


4963- 


9 


57" 


•75 


2619 


•30 


68" 


'75 


3712" 


'2 


79' 


75 


4995- 


1 


58" 




2642" 


•08 


69" 




3739" 


•2 


80' 




5026- 


5 


58 


•25 


2664" 


•86 


69' 


'25 


3766" 


•4 


80' 


25 


5058- 





58- 


•5 


2687" 


•63 


69" 


5 


3793' 


'6 


80- 


5 


5089- 


5 


58" 


'75 


2710 


•41 


69" 


75 


3821' 





80' 


75 


5121- 


2 


59" 




2733 


•97 


70- 




3848- 


4 


81' 




5153- 





59" 


•25 


2756" 


•57 


70- 


25 


3875' 


'9 


81' 


25 


5184- 


8 


59" 


•5 


2780- 


•31 


70" 


5 


3903- 


'6 


81' 


5 


5216' 


8 


59" 


•75 


2803" 


•58 


70" 


75 


3931' 


3 


81' 


75 


5248- 


8 


60- 


2827-4 


71- 


3959-2 


82- 




5281-0 
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Table VIT; — continued. 



Diameter 


Area in 


Diameter 


Area in 


Diameter 


Area in 


in Inches. 


6q. Inches. 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


in Inches. 


Sq. Inches. 


82-25 


5313-2 


88-25 


6116-7 


94-25 


6976-7 


82- 


5 


5345- 


6 


88- 


5 


6151- 


4 


94' 


5 


7013' 


8 


82- 


75 


5378- 





88- 


75 


6186- 


2 


94- 


75 


7050- 


9 


83- 




5410- 


6 


89' 




6221- 


1 


95' 




7088' 


2 


83- 


25 


5443- 


2 


89' 


25 


6256- 


1 


95' 


25 


7125' 


5 


83- 


5 


5476' 





89' 


5 


6291' 


2 


95' 


5 


7163- 





83- 


75 


5508- 


8 


89- 


75 


6326' 


4 


95' 


•75 


7200- 


5 


84' 




5541- 


7 


90' 




6361' 


7 


96' 




7238' 


2 


84' 


25 


5574- 


8 


90- 


25 


6397- 


1 


96' 


25 


7275- 


'9 


84' 


5 


5607- 


9 


90" 


5 


6432' 


6 


96- 


•5 


7313- 


•8 


84' 


75 


5641' 


1 


90' 


75 


6468- 


2 


96' 


'75 


7351' 


'7 


85' 




5674" 


5 


91' 




6503' 


•8 


97' 




7389- 


•8 


85- 


•25 


5707" 


•9 


91' 


•25 


6539' 


•6 


97' 


•25 


7427' 


'9 


85- 


'5 


5741' 


•4 


91' 


•5 


6575 


•5 


97' 


•5 


7466' 


•2 


85 


•75 


5775 


•0 


91 


•75 


6611 


•5 


97' 


•75 


7504' 


•5 


86' 




5808 


•8 


92 




6647 


•6 


98" 




7542' 


'9 


86< 


•25 


5842 


•6 


92 


•25 


6683 


•8 


98 


•25 


7581' 


•5 


86 


•5 


5876 


•5 


92 


•5 


6720 


•0 


98 


•5 


7620' 


•1 


86 


•75 


5910 


•5 


92 


•75 


6756 


•4 


98 


•75 


7658 


•8 


87 




5944 


•6 


93 




6792 


•9 


99 




7697 


•7 


87 


•25 


5978 


•9 


93 


•25 


6829 


•4 


99 


•25 


7736 


•6 


87 


•5 


6013 


•2 


93 


•5 


6866 


•1 


99 


•0 


7775 


•5 


87 


•75 


6047 


•6 


93 


•75 


6902 


•9 


99 


•75 


7814 


•7 


88- 


6082-1 


94- 


6939-9 


100- 


7854-0 



If the areas of larger cylinders are required, they will be 
found by the following Eule: — Multiply the square of the 
diameter in inches by the decimal -7854, and the product will 
be the area in square inches ; or, multiply half the circumference 
by half the diameter. 



PART THIRD. 



SECTION I. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ASCERTAINING FROM THE DIA- 
GRAM THE POWER EXERTED BY THE ENGINE. 

The custom was introduced by Watt, and has since been 
generally followed in England, to designate the size of engines 
in measures of "horse-power." Watt ascertained by experi- 
ment that the power of London draught-horses, exerted with 
ordinary continuance, was to lift 33,000 lbs. one foot in one 
minute, and this is now employed, wherever English measure- 
ments are used, as the unit of measurement of the actual power 
of steam-engines. 

When this measurement was introduced, steam was used only 
at the atmospheric pressure of 14' 7 lbs. on the square inch, 
which is the unit of area commonly employed. Of this pressure, 
4 • 7 lbs. were considered to be lost by imperfect condensation, 
and 3 lbs. by the friction of the engine, leaving 7 lbs. for 
effective pressure upon the piston, and the speed of piston 
employed was about 220 feet per minute. At the present day, 
pressures are employed varying from one to ten or twelve 
atmospheres, the former, however, being now rarely met with, 
and the speeds of piston range from 220 to 1000 feet per minute. 
Originally, the number of horse-powers defined at once the 
size and the power of an engine; but when a variety of 
pressures and speeds came to be employed, the same expression 
could no longer answer both of these purposes, and a distinction 
was introduced, and still prevails, between the " nominal " and 
the " actual " horse-power, the former being applied to the size 
of engines, irrespective of the pressure or speed employed, and 
the latter to the power which they exert. The term " nominal 
horse-power " has, moreover, acquired a variety of significations 
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in difiereat localities, and it has become difficult to tell, in any 
case, precisely -what is meant by it ; but, fortunately, we shall 
hare no occasion to make any further reference to it, as it is 
entirely a commercial expression. 

The Indicator furnishes one of the data for ascertaining the 
actual power exerted by Ihe steam-engine ; namely, the mean 
or average pressure of steam during the stroke on eaoii square 
inch of the piston, or, more accurately, the excess of pressure on 
the aoting side of the piston to produce motion, over that on 
the opposite side to resist it. 

It is of no oonsequenoe, in this respect, what the character of 
the diagram may he, whether moet wasteful, like the one 



shown in fig. 13, page 88, or moat economical, like fig. 12 ; 
for the purpose of ascertiining the power exerted, we have 
merely to measure its included area, and so get the mean 
pressure on a square inch during the stroke, which this area 
represents. This pressure being multiplied into tho number of 
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square inches, we hare the total number of pouads of force 
exerted. This foroe is acting through the diatanoe travelled 
by the piston. We mnltiply it by the distance in feet throagh 



which the piston tr&yels in one minate, and the piodact is the 
nnmber of foot-pounda of force exerted in one minute. This, 
divided by 33,000, gives the nnmber of horae-powers. It is to 
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be observed that in this calculation force and distance are 
treated as convertible. However extremely unequal, as in 
fig. 8, page 89, the pressures may be at different points of the 
stroke, these are all reduced to an average pressure, which is 
conceived to be uniformly exerted through the stroke. Then, 
finally, all the power exerted in 'a minute is conceived as a 
certain number of pounds of force exerted through one foot. 

The above calculation gives what is called Hhe indicated 
power ' of the engine. Concerning this we are to observe, first, 
that it is not the gross power exerted. The included area of the 
diagram represents only the difference between the opposing 
forces which act to produce and to resist the motion of the 
piston. The force of the steam must in all cases be first applied 
to overcome what is called the back pressure. In a non-con- 
densing engine this must be at least the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. It is always, in fact, more than this by the amount of 
force that is required to expel the exhaust steam through the 
port, passages, and pipe against the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere. Sometimes the excess of back pressure above that of 
the atmosphere is scarcely perceptible, as in Diagram No. 11. 
In a badly constructed engine, on the other hand, the force 
required for this purpose may be very great, as in diagram 
No. 13, which is almost too bad in this respect to be credited, 
but the original of which is preserved by the writer among 
mementos of the Exhibition of 1862. The usefulness of the 
Indicator in revealing defects of this nature can hardly be 
estimated. It has been seen that it showed in the locomotive 
engines of the London and South- Western Eailway, as they 
were running twelve years ago, a back pressure of 10 lbs. above 
that of the atmosphere. The office of the condenser and air- 
pump is to remove the back pressure or resistance of the atmo- 
sphere from the piston of the engine to the piston or plunger of 
the air-pump ; by which means indeed it is, to the extent of the 
vacuum obtained, got rid of altogether ; since the atmosphere 
exerts there the same force to produce motion in one direction 
that it does to oppose it in the contrary one. But in all cases 
it is only the net power exerted, after deducting that necessary 
to overcome the back pressure, that is represented in the 
included area of the diagram. 

But, second, we are to observe, that neither does the diagram 
represent the effective power given off by the engine. 
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Friction. — To aacertain the effective power of an engine, it ia 
neceHsary to deduct from the power represented by the diagram 
that which is expended in overcoming the friction of the engine 



itself. ITiis is properly divisible into two parts: first, the 
power required to drive the engine alone, or idle; and, second, 
that required to overoome the increased friction, if any, in the 
guides and bearings when it is running under the wei^t of its 
load. 
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The first of liiese we can generally aflcertain, in Ulc case 
of etatianarjr engines, hy taku^ what are called fi-ictional 
diagiama. Diagram No. 8, ie a diagram eappoaed to repre- 
sent the poTrer exerted in driving an engine, and an idle line 
of ahafting. Sometimes it is, as it was in this caae, impos- 



sible to relieve the engine of all its load. The expansloD line 
oroases the line of oonnter^pressure at B ; the net power is the 
difference of the two areas. This may as well he explained 
here. The expansion of the steam takes place in the closed 
cylinder, and 'goes on without reference to any external con- 
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ditions of pressure whatever, and in this case we see the 
pressure falling to a point considerably below that of the 
atmosphere. The back pressure on the non-acting side of the 
piston caxL never be got rid of. The return line of the diagram 
shows this back pressure during the return stroke. Assuming 
it to have been the same during the forward stroke, while this 
expansion line was being drawn, it is evident that during six- 
tenths of the stroke it was greater than the forward pressure, 
and so the net force, or difiference of the two opposing forces, was 
exerted through this period to stop the engine. Now the force 
exerted during the first four-tenths of the stroke in the forward 
direction, had first to be applied to neutralise this retarding 
force, and it was only the excess which was available to produce 
motion. This will appear still more clearly by-and-by, when 
we come to treat of the real diagram. 

In taking the frictional diagram, extreme care should be 
observed that, at the moment when it is taken, the speed o^ the 
engine is not being in the least degree accelerated or retarded. 
We want to learn with certainty the force that is required to 
maintain uniform motion. But if the motion is being aocele- 
rated, or if, on the other hand, it is not being maint^&ied, 
obviously the diagram will be larger or smaller than the true 
frictional diagram, and may be so in almost any degree. 

If the Indicator is left to run for some time, and the diagram 
steadily repeats itself, then its truth in this respect is demon- 
strated, as it cannot be so conclusively in any other way« In 
many engines the diagram will not repeat itself precisely. 
Then no single figure can represent the power being exerted. 
It is necessary in such cases that a sufficient number of succes- 
sive figures be drawn, when the mean of all these will be the 
true diagram. 

Where the valves work under pressure, the full pressure must 
be admitted to the chest when the frictional diagram is taken, 
as in diagram No. 8. It is very convenient to throttle the 
steam, and admit only the trifling pressure necessary to drive 
the engine when the steam is following the piston as far 
as the valve-movements will permit; but this is admissible 
only when equilibrium valves ar^ employed. The pressure 
required to drive an engine alone depends greatly on its con- 
struction and condition. If well made, imd in good running 
order, one pound on the square inch will often be sufficient. 
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irrespectiye of that required to drive the air-pximp. In great 
engines this should be sufficient to drive the air-pump also. 
The speed at which the engine is run seems to make no appre- 
ciable difference in this respect, and, what appears moro 
singular, the power required is not observed to increase with 
increase in the size of the bearings. Probably the greater extent 
of the surface compensates, by the superior lubrication, for its 
increased velocity. A slight derangement, or want of lubrica- 
cation, causes a marked increase in the frictional diagram. In 
no other case is the exquisite exactness of the representation 
made by the Indicator seen so well as here. . 

The increase in the friction of the guides and hearings when 
the engine is running under the weight of its load, depends on 
the same conditions of construction, &c. which affect the resist- 
ance that the engine meets when running alone. Little is 
really known about it. 

There is no doubt that, other things being equal, the friction 
will vary directly as the pressure ; but often the pressure in the 
bearings is actually less when the engine is driviug its load than 
when it is running idle. The strain of a belt, or the force 
exerted on the teeth of gears, may tend directly to lift the fly- 
wheel, transferring a portion of the weight to the bearings of a 
smaller shaft ; a point not undeserving the attention of engi- 
neers seeking to attain the best results. The reader who shall 
make himself acquainted with Part Y. of this treatise will see 
the conditions under which the friction on the crank-pin and 
main bearing is not increased at all by loading the engine. 
Experiments with the friction-brake have shown no appreciable 
difference between the losses of power in friction when very 
small and when very heavy loads were being driven by the 
same engine. There is nothing for confounding superficial 
reasoning like an experiment. 

We will now describe the mode of ascertaining from the 
diagram the mean pressures on the opposite sides of the piston 
during the stroke, in condensing and in non-condensing engines. 

Divisiom of the diagram. — ^ot this purpose divide the diagram, 
first of aD, into ten equal parts, by lines drawn perpendicular to 
the atmospheric line. Sometimes, as iQ diagram No. 8, it will 
be necessary to subdivide some of these divisions, and perhaps 
to divide again the subdivisions so obtained, and very nice 

G 2 
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observers may divide tlie wliole diagram into twenty or more 
parts, but tlie basis is always the division of the length of the 
diagram into ten exactly equal parts, and commonly this divi- 
sion is sufficient. A convenient instrument for facilitating this 
operation, saving time, and insuring accuracy, is furnished with 
these Indicators. It consists of a parallel ruler of eleven bars 
of thin steel, and a small square. A line perpendicular to the 
atmospheric line is first drawn by the square at one end of the 
diagram, when, the outer edge of bar No. 1 being brought to 
this line, and the inner edge of bar No. 11 to the opposite end 
of the diagram, the dividing lines are drawn with a sharp- 
pointed pencil, or, on the metallic paper, with a common pin. 
If twenty divisions are desired, the intermediate lines for this 
purpose will also be readily drawn by means of this instrument, 
points being first marked in the middle of the outer divisions. 
It is an excellent practice to divide the diagram into equal 
divisions also, by lines drawn parallel with the atmospheric 
line, each division representing a certain number of pounds 
pressure, generally five or ten, and the lines being numbered on 
the margin according to the scale of the Indicator, and con- 
tinued upward to the boiler pressure. By this means the 
engineer is able to observe more accurately the general nature 
of the diagram. The same instrument may be employed also 
for this purpose. 

On diagrams from condeimng engines the line of perfect vacuum 
should also be drawn at the bottom. The line of perfect 
vacuum varies in its distance from the atmospheric line, or, 
more correctly, the latter varies in its distance from the former, 
according to the pressure of the atmosphere, as shown by the 
barometer, from 18*75 lbs. on the square inch when the 
mercury stands at 28 inches, to 15 lbs. when it stands at 
30* 54 inches {vide Table No. III. page 58); and it should be 
drawn according to the fact, if this can be ascertained. The 
engineer should always have a good aneroid in his pocket. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is usually reckoned at 15 lbs., 
which is too high, being correct only when the barometer 
stands at 30*54 inches— a most unusual occurrence; but the 
error is unimportant, and it is very convenient to avoid the use 
of a fraction, and to say that 30 lbs., 45 lbs., 60 lbs., and so on 
represent 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 atmospheres of pressure. 

The principal object of knowing the exact pressure of the 
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atmosphere is to ascertain the daty performed by the condenser 
and air-fpnmp. The temperature of the discharge being known, 
the pressure of vapour inseparable from that temperature is 
also known (vide Table No. III. page 68), and this being de- 
ducted from the actual pressure of the atmosphere, the remainder 
is the vacuum in which the water would boil. The power of 
the air-pump is shown in the closeness with which the vacuum 
approaches this point. 

Measurement of the diagram. — The diagram having been ac- 
curately divided, in the manner above explained, we are now 
ready to measure the mean pressure shown in each one of the 
equal divisions ; and these being added together, and their sum 
divided by the number of divisions, we shall have the average 
pressure during the stroke. To measure the pressures with 
exactness requires a good eye and some practice. If the upper 
and lower boundaries of a division are straight lines, then, 
whatever angles these may form with the sides or dividing lines, 
the mean pressure will be accurately measured between their 
middle points. But often the upper or lower line is curved, or 
broken, or irregular, and then it is necessary first to draw or 
imagine a straight line, which will include the same area that 
is included by the line on the diagram, and then we can take 
the middle point of this line to measure from. When a waving 
line is drawn by the Indicator we can draw in by hand the 
real line, which is the mean of the oscillations ; but the better 
way is to follow the oscillations themselves, and measure the 
area of the very figure the Indicator has described. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes necessary, as in fig. 29, page 107, to draw in the 
line representing the mean of a serrated line at the commence- 
ment of the stroke, and to measure from a point on that line. 

Diagram No. 8 presents a reasonable number of diflBculties, 
and wiU aflford a good lesson in measurement. It is necessary 
to subdivide the first two divisions, and to divide the first one 
of these subdivisions again. After this has been done the first 
operation is to mark, wherever it is necessary, in the middle of 
each division, the points between which to measure. These are 
seen in the figure, and each may be considered as marking the 
position of the horizontal line, which, if drawn between the 
nearest perpendiculars, would include the same area that is in- 
cluded by the line of the diagram. 
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The measurement of the first four-tenths of this diagram is 
as follows : — 



Divisions. 


Average preasore during each division. 


•25 .. .. 
•25 .. .. 


43-5 
30-5 








-5 .. .. 
•5 .. .. 


74-0-4- 

• • * • 


2 =37^ 
24-5 






■ • • • 

1- 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


61-5. 


■4-2 


= 30-75 


-5 .. .. 
•5 .. .. 


13- 
9-5 






2- 
3- 


• • • • 


22-5. 


^2 


= 11-25 
4-75 


4- 








1-75 




aged for the stroke 


• • 




Forward pressure, aver 


4 -850 lbs. 



This is all the forward pressure that we have got ; as, just at 
the end of the fourth division, the expansion curve crosses the 
line of coimter-pressure. If we were to divide the sum of the 
pressures by four, the number of equal divisions through which 
the forward pressure continues, we would have a mean pressure 
of 12 - 126 lbs. during that portion of the stroke. This, however, 
would be of no use to us : we want to know what this pressure 
would average, supposing it to be extended over the entire 
stroke. We get this by dividing the sum of the mean pressures 
by 10, the whole number of equal divisions, and the result is 
4-85 lbs. The correctness of this method will be apparent if 
we take the mean pressures for each division, and find what 
would be the equivalent pressure continued through the stroke, 
and add these together. 

These would be as follows : — 1-0875 

-7625 
1-225 

-650 

•476 

-475 

-176 



4 - 850 lbs. as before. 
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The mean preBSure to be deducted £rom this is ascertained in 
a similar manner, and is as follows : — 

6th division .. 1*5 

6th „ 3- 

7th „ 4-26 

8th „ 5- 

9th „ 6- 

10th „ 4-26 



2 -300 lbs. 

leaving the apparent mean pressure 2 * 55 lbs. on the square inch. 
We say the apparent mean pressure, because this diagram did 
not tell the truth, and one reason for introducing it here * has 
been to illustrate an error, and show the extreme care that must 
be taken if we wish to learn the truth, and not to be misled by 
the diagram. 

How few, after all, are the cases in which all the care is 
taken that ought to be to ensure accuracy I Engineers of ex- 
perience know better than to conclude anything with certainty 
about an engine from diagrams that have not been taken by 
themselves. 

In this case the pencil first touched the paper at A, but was 
held so hard against it that on the next stroke it did not come 
down to the same point, and so the diagram was good for 
nothing, and by the merest accident showed its own worthless- 
ness. This is a common source of error. The motion may be 
entirely frictionless, and no lost motion may be possible, and 
all adjustments may be correct ; and yet a careless operator may 
manage in this way to get a fcdse diagram. There is especial 
need to guard against the friction of the pencil when indicating 
on a large scale. It is an excellent practice, after having taken 
a diagram, to withdraw the pencil a little from the paper, and 
observe its movements : it will at once be seen whether it 
retraces the same line or not : nearly right is wrong. 

The method above described is the only correct way of 
measuring the mean pressure. Whatever the form of diagram, 
and it is very curious sometimes, this method will give the 
mean pressure precisely. 

A method sometimes employed is shown on these diagrams, 
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Ka 9 and No. 9 e, from tlie compound oylinder engines of the 
steamBhip Egypt. They axe shown as they oame to tlie writer. 
Having been divided into ton equal parta, perpendiculars were 
drawn thioagh the middle of each division, and the pieesote 
-was measured on each of these lines. This method gives only 



an approximation to the truth, more oi less cloee, as the dif^ram 
is more or less regular in its form. Any method whatever 
would give a correct result if the diagram were a parallelogram. 
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The test of the excellence of a method is fonnd in the degree 
of its adaptation to difficnlt and complicated cases. 

In measuring diagramB from condensing engineB, it is nsnal 
to measnie the portion above and that below the atmospheric 
line separately. This is condnciTe to accuracy, as generally 



there will remain but one side of the area being measured that 
is irregular in outline. Sometimes this method also will give 
the avenge vaonnm lealised, and so tell ns in what degree the 
» of the atmosphere is removed &om the non-acting 
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side of the piston by those parts of the engine whose fiinotion 
this is ; but often it will be the case, as in diagram No. 12, 
p. 85, that the expansion curve crosses the atmospheric line, and 
perhaps, as there shown, at an early point of the stroke. Then 
it is evident that the mean pressure represented by the included 
area below the atmospheric line is less than the vacuum attained 
in the cylinder. 

Calculation of the power. — ^For this purpose we are now done 
with the diagram. It has shown us the pressure on each one 
square inch of the piston, at each point in its stroke, and we 
have found the method of determining what this pressure, how- 
ever tmequal it is at diflferent points, would be if it were 
averaged and made uniform during the stroke. We now pro- 
ceed to use this quantity, called the mean preaswre^ in calculating 
the power of the engine. We assume it to be correct ; whether 
or not it is so, depends upon the care with which the diagram 
has been taken and the reduction been made. The latter is 
open to revision, but not so the former. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the diagram may give to the practised eye an indication 
of its own inaccuracy, but even then affords no guide to the 
correction of it. 

We have now to find the area of the piston in square inches. 
Knowing its diameter exactly, we take the area from the Table, 
page 80 ; from this is to be deducted one half the area of the 
rod, the remainder is the average area of the two faces. We 
multiply this by the mean pressure on the square inch, and the 
product is the total constant force under which the piston is 
moving, or which is acting through the distance travelled by 
the piston. This being multiplied into the distance, in feet, 
through which the piston travels, or through which the force 
acts, in one minute, gives the foot-pounds of power developed, 
or of work done, in that time, and this sum, divided by 33,000, 
gives the number of horse-powers exerted. 

It is interesting to consider the variety of the conditions out 
of which this result is derived. We have, first, every variation 
of pressure, &om the highest to the lowest; and second, in 
combination with this, every different speed of piston, from in- 
finitely slow up to the velocity of the crank. The latter varia- 
tion is not regarded. Forces different in amount are separated 
forces. The diagram tells us what each separated force was, 
and through what distance it acted, and this is all we require 
for the computation of power. Each force being multiplied 
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into the distance throngli which it acted, and the product 
divided by the length of the cylinder in units of such distance, 
the sum of all is the pounds of force acting through the length 
of the stroke. That some forces were exerted for a longer time 
than others in acting through an equal distance is nothing. 
Static forces, though exerted for ever, have no dynamical value. 
Force acquires this value only as it acts through distance. 

The better mode of computing power is, first, to obtain for 
any engine a constant, which, being multiplied into the mean 
pressure, will give the number of horse-powers. This constant 
is the number of horse-powers which would be exerted by 1 lb. 
of mean pressure. It is found by multiplying together the area 
of the piston in square inches and the feet travelled by it per 
minute, and dividing the product by 33,000. 

In illustration of the above rules we will compute the horse- 
powers exerted in the following cases : — 

Exampie l.^-'-^haA was the indicated power exerted by the 
pair of engines, from one of which diagram No. 1, page 12, was 
taken, it being assumed that the other three dia^ams from the 
two cylinders would have been similar to this one ? 

The diameter of each piston was 95 inches, the stroke 10 feet, 
and the revolutions 15 per minute, and the diameter of the rod 
8 inches. The area of the piston, less one-half that of the rod, 
was 7063*07 square inches, and the distance travelled by it in 
feet per minute was 800. The constant for these two cylinders 
was, therefore, 7063-07 x 300 x 2 -^ 33,000 = 128-42 horse- 
powers exerted by each 1 lb. of mean pressure. 

The mean pressure is figured on the diagram, and the power 
exerted was as follows : — 

Above the atmospheric line, 9-82 lbs. x 128-42 = 1261-0844 
Below the atmospheric line, 11 -46 lbs. X 128-42 = 1471-6932 

Total indicated horse-powers 2,732-7776 

of which it will be observed that the vacuum furnished con- 
siderably the larger portion. 

Example 2. — What was the indicated power exerted by the 
engine from which diagram No. 10 was taken, assuming the 
opposite diagram to have been the same ? 

The piston is 12 inches in diameter, stroke 20 inches, revolu- 
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tions 160 per minute, and diameter of the tod 2 inches. Tlie 
areaof tbepistoD, less one-lialf that of the rod, is 111 '53 inches, 
and the distanoe travelled by it in feet per minute ia 633*33 
feet. The constant for this engine ifl, therefore, 

111-68 X 583 -33-;- 88,000 = 1-8025. 



The mean preeaiire is figuieJ on the diagram, 3 
the power exerted -was, 

32-125 X 1-8026 = 67-9 H.P. 
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In this simple manner the power exerted by an engine may 
be ascertained under every variety of circumstances, and also 
that required by every kind of machinery. Measuring the 
power required by a single machine among many running in a 
manufactory requires great care, but can be done with certainty, 
even to a small fraction of a horse-power. It is necessary that 
everything else should be known to be in the same condition 
during the whole experiment. The proper time is after running 
for several hours, and directly after stopping, when everything 
is in the best running condition : at noon-time, perhaps. Then, 
first indicate for the shafting alone, afterwards add the machine, 
the requirement of which is to be measured, and indicate the 
engine after this has been running for a few minutes, and, 
finally, after that has been stopped, indicate for the shafting 
again. Jn each case the pencil should run over the figure 
several times, and afterwards be observed if it follows it exactly 
when removed a little from the paper. The first and third 
diagrams should be identical, and the excess of the second one 
is the power required by the machinery tested. It is wonderful 
how much guess-work there is, for which exact knowledge might 
thus easily be substituted. Care should be observed that all 
the diagrams are taken at the same speed of the engine. 

In the case of any engine, condensing or non-condensing, the 
power required to overcome the counter-pressure is found by 
multiplying such counter-pressure in pounds on the square inch 
measured from the line of perfect vacuum, by the constant for 
that engine. 

Always, after a diagram has been taken, the careful observer 
will take pains to determine if it is the true representation of 
the power being exerted, by trying if the pencil will repeat it, 
both when in contact and when not in contact with the paper. 
Often the diagram will not be repeated exactly. Whenever this 
is the case, the pencil must be allowed to run over the paper a 
sufficient number of times, and the average of all the figures 
must be taken as the true one. 
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SECTION II. 

TO MEASUBE FROM THE DIAGRAM THE QUANTITY 

OF STEAM CONSUMED. 

As the mean pressure during the stroke measures the work 
done, so the presstire at the end of the stroke measures the 
steam consumed in doing it. By means of the Indicator we 
are able to ascertain the weight of the water existing in the 
form of steam in the cylinder at every point in the stroke, not 
absolutely — since we do not know absolutely the weight of steam 
at different temperatures — but, without doubt, very nearly. 
This, when measured just before the opening of the exhaust, is 
the weight of water accounted for by the Indicator. From a 
variety of causes, the weight so accounted for can never be the 
full weight required to supply the boiler. These causes will 
be briefly considered at the end of this section. At present we 
will confine our attention to the method of ascertaining the 
weight of the steam, of which the Indicator shows the pressure. 

For this purpose we have first to determine the volume of the 
steam, or the capacity of the chamber which it fills. This is 
the product of the cross-section area of the cylinder into the 
length of the stroke, measured up to the point at which the 
pressure of the steam is taken ; to which is added the waste 
room in the clearance and passages at one end of the cylinder. 
This capacity, generally obtained in cubic inches, is to be 
reduced to cubic feet. The pressure of the steam, reckoned 
from the line of perfect vacuum, which is always to be drawn or 
imagined as already directed, is then to be taken at that point 
of the stroke to which the volume has been measured, and which 
shotdd be the latest point at which it is certain that the exhaust 
has not commenced. The reason for taking this point will 
appear by-and-by. 

The weight of one cubic foot of steam at this pressure will be 
found in the Table. This being multiplied by the volume, the 
product is the weight of the steam contained in the cylinder. 

From this there is to be deducted the weight of the steam 
saved, by being confined in the cylinder by the closing of the 
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ezhanBt. Thie is ascertained ia the same mfumer, the preeetire 
being taken at a point after it is certain that the exhaust is 
olosed, and the weight of one cahio foot at the preaanre existing 



at that point being multiplied into the Tolume, in cubic feet, of 
the lemainder of the tetnm stroke, as measured od the diagruu 
«id the waste room. This having been deducted, the remainder 
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is the weight of steam consumed per stroke, as accounted for by 
the Indicator; from which may be learned the quantity so 
accounted for per minute, or hour, per horse-power exerted, and 
pounds of coal burned, and the proportion which it forms of the 
water supplied to the boiler. 

EacampU. — ^What was the weight of steam consumed in the 
cylinder from which diagram No. 21, page 103, was taken ; the 
cross-section area being, as the mean of both ends, 198*6 square 
inches, the stroke 30 inches, and the waste room 248 cubic 
inches, and the engine making 125 revolutions per minute ? 

Let the pressure be measured at *9, or 27 inches of the stroke. 
This point is marked A on the diagram. The volume of steam 
at this point is, 

(198-6x27) +248 ^3.^^^^ 
1728 

The pressure is 13 '6 lbs. The weight of 1 cubic foot of steam 
at this pressure is '035 of a pound, and 3 '2466 x 'OSS = '11363 
of a pound. From this there is is to be deducted the steam 
saved, as follows : — 

We take, on the diagram, a point say at y\" from the end of 
the return stroke, and through it draw the horizontal line B. This 
distance represents 1 ' 28" on the return stroke, it bearing the 
same proportion to 4*4", the total length of the diagram, that 
1 • 28 bears to 30. 

(198-6 X 1-28) -f 248 _^ . v- ,. . 
^^ 1728 ~ '29 of a cubic foot. 

The pressure at this point is just 20 lbs. The weight of a cubic 
foot of steam at this pressure is '0511 of a pound. This 
multiplied by • 29 = • 01482. The weight of steam accounted 
for by the Indicator per stroke was, therefore, 

•11363 - -01482 = -09881 of a pound, 

and the quantity per hour was -09881 x 250 x[60 = 1482-15 
lbs. How much was this per indicated horse-power? The 
constant for that engine was 198-6x625-7-33,000 = 3-76. 
The mean pressure is figured on the diagram. 

13-65 X 3-76 = 51-32 indicated horse-powers. 

And the water consumed per horse-power per hour, so far as it 
was shown by the indicator, was, 

1482-15-1-51-32 = 28*8 lbs. 
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In coBtraet witL this we will oompute, in the same manner, 
the weight of steam consumed in the same engine when diagram 



TSo. 29 was taken. The compaiiBon of tbeee diagrams will 
afford a good practical lesaon in expansion. 
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. We employ the constants for volume already obtained. The 
pressure at '9 of the stroke was 26*7 lbs. The weight of one 
cubic foot of steam at this pressure is * 067 of a pound. 

3-2466 X -067 = -2175 of a pound. 

The steam saved is as follows : — 

Pressure at 28 • 72 inches of the return stroke 20 • 2 lbs. The 
weight of 1 cubic foot of steam at this pressure is *0518 lbs. 
•29 X -0513 = -0149 ; and -2175 - -0149 = -2026 of a pound. 
•2026 X 250 X 60 = 3040^2 lbs. of water consumed per hour. 

How much was this per indicated horse-power ? The mean 
pressure is figured on the diagram, 38 • 07 x 3 • 76 = 143 • 143 H.P. 
3040 '2 -7- 143 '143 = 21^24 lbs. of water per horse-power per 
hour. 

In the former case the steam was expanded 7 times, and in 
this one only about S}^ times ; and yet in the former 28 • 8 lbs. 
of water were consumed per hour to supply one indicated 
horse-power, against only 21^24 lbs. in the latter, or about 
4 to 3. 

There were two principal causes operating to turn the gain 
which ought to be derived from the greater expansion into this 
great loss. The consideration of one of these causes, namely, the 
greater proportionate loss of heat suffered by the smaller body 
of steam in restoring the heat of the cylinder, belongs to a 
future chapter ; but the principal cause was the following : — 
The water consumed is divided among the indicated horse-powers. 
Now the power required to overcome the back pressure, power 
thrown away, was the same in each of these cases, namely, 
15 • 5 X 3*76 = 58^28 horse-powers. This, in the first case, was 
nearly 7 horse-powers more than the indicated power, being 
53*18 per cent, of the whole power exerted; while in the latter 
it was only 29 per cent, of the whole. 

We can ascertain, also, how much loss has resulted from the 
greater proportionate condensation of the entering steam in the 
former of these cases. If we divide, in each case, the steam 
consumed by the gross power exerted, the results will be as 
follows : — 

1482 •IS -f- 109^6 « 13*5 lbs. per horse-power per hour. 
3040-2 -r- 201-4= 15-0 lbs. „ „ 

Now the ratio of gain from a 3 • 5-fold expansion is 2 • 253, and 
that from a 7-fold expansion is 2 • 946. So if the advantage from 
expansion had been realised, as well in the case of the earlier 
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cut-off as it was la that of tiie later one, Hlb consumption vonld 
have been in that case only 11-47 Ibe. instead of 13-5 IbB. per 
horse-power per hour (2-253 X 15-)-^2-946= 11-47. 
The above comparisons illustrate two of the principal causes 



which operate to limit the gain to be derived from expansion. 
The &rst of these is in a great d^;ree removed b; condensing, 
which indeed has this for its sole object. The apparent gain 
effected in this way is not all real, however, since condensing 
iaoteases the loss arising from the cooling of the cylinder. 
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When the water accounted for by the Indicator, ascertained 
in the manner above explained, is compared with that required 
to supply the boiler, a deficiency will always be found, and 
sometimes a great one. The principal causes of this are the 
following : — 

First, — ^A certain amount of water always disappears from a 
boiler in ways which cannot be accounted for. If a boiler is 
shut perfectly tight, without visible outlet for any steam 
whatever, and a steam pressure is maintained in it, the water 
will gradually subside. When experiments are to be conducted, 
the rate of this disappearance from the boilers, under the 
pressure to be employed, ought to be ascertained* 

Second. — ^Unless the steam is superheated, more or less water 
is carried over to the engine mechanically. This is especially 
the case with boilers which show a great evaj^ative duty^ 

Third, — ^As soon as the steam leaves the boiler it begins to 
be condensed. It can receive no more heat from any source, but 
it must impart heat to eveiything, and supply all loss from 
radiation. 

Fourth, — A certain amount of condensation is produced by the 
conversion, during the expansion, of heat into mechanical work, 
of which we shall speak by-and-by. 

Fifth, — ^A portion of the steam is always condensed as it 
enters the cylinder &om coming in contact with the surfaces 
which have just been cooled by being exposed to the colder 
vapour of the exhaust, and especially by the evaporation at the 
same time of moisture from them, abstracting the heat 
necessary to supply to such moisture the heat of vaporisation. 
This also will be more fully considered in its appropriate 
place. 
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SECTION III. 

TO MEASUEE FROM THE DIAGRAM THE QUANTITY 

OP HEAT EXPENDED, 

The Indicator enables us also to ascertain the quantity of heat, 
measured in thermal units, contained in the steam ; from which 
the quantity converted into mechanical work being deducted, 
the rest is thrown away. For this purpose we have to obtain 
the volume and pressure of the steam at a point as soon as 
possible after we know that the admission port has been closed. 
The heat contained in the steam at this point is not sAi that has 
entered the cylinder — an unknown quantity has gone to restore 
the temperature which the surfaces have just lost — but it is all 
about which we will now concern ourselves. 

If the material of which the cylinder is constructed were 
a perfect non-conductor, then we might expect that, the heat 
converted into mechanical work during the expansion being 
deducted from the quantity contained in the steam at the point 
of cut-off, the balance shoiQd be the quantity contained in the 
steam at the point of release* Iron being, however, a pretty good 
conductor, it might be concluded that it would carry off some 
of this heat, so that at the end of the expansion there would not 
be so much in the steam« But the fact is that there is always 
more, and often a good deal more, than the above calculation would 
call for ; that the more heat there is by any means imparted to the 
steam, the less it contains at the point of release ; that the more 
it loses during the expansion, the more economically the engine 
works ; and that no means have been found to bring the quantity 
down to that which the above computation requires, and it is 
demonstrable, as we shall see pretty soon, that none ever will be. 

Let us refer again to diagram No. 21, page 103« The line C 
crosses the largest expansion line at 3 * 4'^ of the stroke. At this 
point the volume of the steam is * 5354 of a cubic foot, its 
pressure is 69 lbs., having fallen 4 lbs; during the closing of tiie 
port, and its weight is -16598 X '5354 = -088866 of 1 lb. The 
number of thermal units that it contains is 1205 * 9744 x ' 088866 
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= 107-17, -whicli are equal to 83,735 foot-pounde of mechanical 
The total work — for we moBt include the work done in oyer- 



roming the bsok preeenre— performed during the expansion, fiom 
this point to ' 9 of the stroke, -was equal to a mean preeenre of 
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20' 7 lbs. on the square inch through the stroke, or to 10,277 '5 
foot-pounds. There had already been exerted a force equal to 
8'1 lbs. on the square inch through the stroke, or to 4,021*65 
foot-pounds of power, before the piston had arrived at the point C. 
This was work done on the change of state from water to steam 
in the boiler, as will be explained presently, and it does not 
come into this calculation. 

If, therefore, no heat were added to the^ above quantity during 
the expansion, then the quantity that we ought to find present 
at the point A would be 82,735 - 10,277-58-7-772 = 93-85 
thermal units. How many does it, in fact, contain at that 
point ? 

In the last section we found the weight of the steam at this 
point to be • 11363 of a pound. This weight we now observe to 
have been increased during the expansion by '11363 — -08886 
= - 02477, or about 28 per cent. The pressure we found to be 
13*5 lbs. so that the heat contained in the steam is 

1177-294 X -11363 = 133-776 thermal units. 

Instead, then, of the quantity of heat contained in the steam 
having diminished during the expansion, when 13*32 thermal 
units were converted into mechanical work, it has increased by 
133-776 - 107-17 = 26-606 thermal units, or very nearly 
25 per cent. ; a loss which, when known, is calculated to set an 
engineer upon inquiry as to what it is caused by, and how it is 
to be prevented.* 

In this simple manner this interesting and instructive 
analysis can be applied to any diagram. The inquiry into the 
causes of these apparent anomalies will be made in connection 
with another branch of our subject. 

* It will be seen by-and-by that there is an inaccuracy here, since at the 
point C 5 ' 4 thermal units had been lost by the steam, having been converted 
into mechanical work. No error is involved, however, the thermal units as 
found in the Table being given at both ends of the expansion curve. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE REAL DIAGRAM, AND HOW TO 

CONSTRUCT IT. 

The included area of the diagram is commonly supposed to 
represent the pres^re on the piston at each point of the stroke. 
A moment's reflection will, however, show that it does not. 
What we, for convenience, call the upper and lower lines of the 
diagram, have, in fact, no relation to each other. To get a 
correct idea of the nature of the diagram, we must disabuse our 
minds of the confused notions which result from this inexact 
use of language. There is in reality no lower line ever drawn 
by the Indicator. The real lower line of the diagram is always 
the line of perfect vacuum. During a revolution the Indi- 
cator draws from opposite sides of the piston the upper lines of 
four separate diagrams, and the two which appear together as 
parts of the same outline are the ones which do not belong 
together, having no relation to each other whatever. 

For example, on the forward stroke a line is drawn by the 
Indicator, showing at every point the height at which the 
pencil is raised by the pressure on that side of the piston upon 
which the steam is admitted. Beneath this line, at the proper 
distance, let the line of perfect vacuum be drawn, and the 
extremities of the two connected by lines perpendicular to the 
latter. We have now a correct, and complete diagram of the 
pressure on that side of the piston during that stroke. 

To illustrate this, we will take the diagram drawn with the 
heavy line in fig. 19, in the Appendix. The following figure. 
No, 30, represents the pressure on the acting side of the piston 
during the stroke when the upper line of that diagram was 
drawn. 

The lower line of that diagram was commenced after the 
upper one Was finished, and is, in truth, the upper line of 
another diagram of which also the line of perfect vacuum is 
the lower line, and which represents the pressure on the 
same side of the piston during the next stroke. The figure, 
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No, 31, page 114, drairii in the manner above directed, 
represents this second di^pram. 

We say that this last diagram represents the pressure exerted 
by the steam to oppose the return of the piston ; In faot, the 
piston is always between opposing forces. It moves in obedi- 



ence to the stronger one. The weaker we distinguish as the 
opposing force, because it^resists the motion which nevertheless 
takes place. At every point in the motion of the piston the 
effective force exerted is the difference between the two ooujiter- 
acting forces. To ascertain this, we should in this case have 
the diagram representing the opposing force, which was exerted 
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Bunultaneonsly with the force repreBented by diagram No. 30. 
That wonld bo the diagram, the upper line of which was taken 
during the same stroke from the opposite end of the cylinder. 
We hftTO no snoh diagram, but may assume it to be similar to 



diagram No. 31. I'hen the fignre, No. 32, will represent the 
force which was exerted in opposition to that shown in fig. 30. 
Let US now place one of these over the other, their bases and 
extrt-mities coinciding, and we obtain the fignre No. 33, page 116. 
So far as one covers the other, the two forces neutralised each 
other, and may be disregarded. The projecting portion, ABC D, 
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of the first figure ehowB the force applied to the piston at each 
point in its stroke, up to the point C, to produce its motion, 
and that, C E F, of the second one, shows the force applied to it 
at each point beyond C to resist its motion. The two forces, 
GD, CFE, Eeutralieed each other. 



This is the real diagram of pressure on the piston. Now it is 
tme that, for computing the power exerted by the engine, it 
makes no difference A-om which end of the diagram the compres- 
sion is deducted ; and so, when one does not care to know tiie 
effective pressure on the piston to produce or to resist its motion 
at each point of its stroke, or the distribution of force through 
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the stroke, the diagram as described by tbe Indicator ia aoS- 
oient. Bnt in tbe real diagram we see in every case, also, at a 
glance, tbe total opposing forces, to wbat extent tliey nentralise 
eaob other, at what point of the stroke they are in equilibrium, 
and at every other point just in what degree one or the other 



preponderates. This diagram ought in fact to be always drawn, 
for that described by the Indicator is liable to convey an erro- 
neous impresaioQ respecting the distribatiou of force through 
the stroke, and by this means only the truth in thiii respeot can 
be dearly apprehended. 
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A ready method of doing this is the following. Lay the 
diagrams from opposite ends of the cylinder one over the other, 
with the atmospheric lines and the extremities of the diagrams 
coinciding, against a window-pane. The metallic paper, to be 
sore, is not especially translucent, but with a bright light the 
nnder diagram can be seen, and t^e required, line traced on the 
upper one with a pencil or a brass point. Every diagram 
should be carried down to the line of perfect vacuum ; when 
one sees represented the real quantity of steam consumed, the 
quantity of heat thrown away, by being converted into forces 
that only counteract and neutralise each other, and the porpor- 
tion which the heat so Wasted bears to that which is converted 
into eflfective work. 

In the discussions in Part V., whenever the diagram of 
pressure in the cylinder is referred to, it is the real diagram 
obtained in the manner above described that is always intended. 



PART FOURTH. 



SECTION I. 

OP THE CONVERSION OF HEAT INTO WORK IN THE 

STEAM-ENGINE. 

Before entering upon a critical examination of the several 
lines of the diagram for the purpose of getting a better under- 
standing of the operations which are indicated by them, it 
seems important that we should acquaint ourselves as inti- 
mately as possible with the action which is made the subject of 
this section, and a general knowledge of which has indeed been 
already assumed. 

The steam-engine is an instrument by means of which heat 
is converted into mechanical work. This is the operation 
which is ceaselessly going on, and it is the only useful action 
that does take place, in the cylinder of a steam-engine ; while 
water, in its state of steam, is the medium through which this 
conversion is effected. The Indicator assists us in under- 
standing this transformation, so far as we are able to understand 
it ; and, on the other hand, without a knowledge of this action 
the Indicator diagram itself cannot be rightly read. To what 
extent this is the case, and how closely the figure described by 
the Indicator is connected with the action that it represents, 
will appear as we proceed. 

At the meeting of the British Association, held at Cambridge 
in 1845, Mr. J. P. Joule (so reads the record — ^now Dr. Joule) 
of Manchester first exhibited the apparatus, which in its 
subsequently matured form has become so well known, in 
which he showed the temperature of water raised by the 
friction of a paddle-wheel, and stated the conclusion to which 
his experiments with it had led him : that when the tempera- 
ture of 1 lb. of water is raised 1° Fahrenheit, an amount of vis 
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viva is communicated to it equal to that acquired by a weight 
of 890 lbs. after falling from an altitude of one foot. 

At the Oxford meeting of the Association in 1847, Dr. Joule 
exhibited and described an apparatus, consisting of a brass 
paddle-wheel working in a vessel filled with liquid, with which 
he had repeated the experiments brought before the Association 
at the Cambridge meeting. By these experiments he had dis- 
covered that heat is invariably produced by the friction of 
fluids, in exact proportion to the force expended. Two series 
of experiments had been made by him, one on the friction of 
water, the other on the friction of sperm oil. In the former 
of these series the heat capable of raising the temperature of 
1 lb. of water 1° Fahr, was found to be equal to the mechanical 
force capable of raising a weight of 781 * 5 lbs. to the height of 
one foot ; whilst in the series of experiments on the friction of 
sperm oil the same quantity of heat was found to be equal to a 
mechanical force represented by 782 * 1 lbs. through one foot. 

At the next annual meeting of the Association another paper 
was presented by Dr. Joule, in which he stated that since the 
preceding meeting a slight alteration in the form of the appa- 
ratus, calculated to give greater exactness to the results, had 
occurred to him, and he had commenced a new and extensive 
series of experiments, in order to determine the equivalent of 
heat with all the accuracy that its importance demands. The 
result arrived at, after a series of forty experiments, was an 
alteration of the equivalent before stated to 771, which was 
believed to be within ^^th of the truth. Subsequent investi- 
gations have fixed the precise equivalent of the unit of heat 
at 772 lbs. raised one foot. The general progress of scientific 
research has produced confirmation of this result, and it is now 
universally accepted as true, and is commonly known as Joule's 
equivalent. The unit of work is tlje work done in raising one 
pound through one foot, called the foot-pound, and a unit of 
heat, or the heat required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of 
water at or near to its freezing point, 1° Fahr., is equivalent to 
772 units of work. 

The mechanical theory of heat is, that heat is motion, that 
the atoms of which all bodies consist are in continual motion, 
and that their absolute rest would be the absolute cold, which 
is considered as proven to be 461 '2° below the zero of Fahren- 
heit, or —274 centigrade; a conclusion which was first an- 
nounced by Dr. Joule, in the paper last referred to. Accord- 
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ing to this theory of heat, the extent and force of the movement 
of their atoms determines what we call the temperature of 
bodies. About the nature of these movements we can form only 
conjectures, for, like all the operations of nature, they are per- 
formed in recesses, into which we cannot hope that, while in 
the body, our vision shall ever penetrate. Atoms are capable of 
communicating their motion to adjoining atoms, of the same or 
of other bodies, themselves losing the amount of motion that they 
impart, and when increased motion is thus imparted to the 
atoms composing the bodies of sentient beings, the sensation is 
produced which we call heat, but which is in fact only an 
increase in the extent of the atomic motion. The enlargement 
of the bulk or volume of a body, which takes place when its 
temperature is raised, affords at once an evidence and a measure 
of the increase in the extent of the atomic motion. 

The Oeneration of Steamy under constant jpresaure and under 

constant volume. 

The specific heat of air under constant pressure, when it is 
permitted to expand freely, was determinedj^by Eegnault to be 
•2377. To double the volume of 1 cubic foot of air, therefore, 
9 • 41 units of heat need to be imparted to it. 

•0807265 X -2377 X 490'4 = 9-41. 

The specific heat of air under constant volume, when expan- 
sion is prevented from taking place, was ascertained by a very 
remote and refined investigation to be •1678. This was only 
regarded, however, as a close approximation to the truth. 

Then, to raise the temperature of air in the same degree as 
above, when prevented from expanding, there would need to be 
imparted to it only 6^643 units of heat. 

•0807265 X rl678 X 490-4 = 6 •643. 
The difference is 9*410 - 6' 643 = 2-767 units of heat. 

When, subsequently, the mechanical theory of heat came to 
be established, it was observed, that when 1 cubic foot of air ex- 
panded to 2 cubic feet, 2116 foot-pounds of work were done in 
raising the weight of the atmosphere, so as to permit the expan- 
sion to take place. 

14^696 X 144=^2116. 
But this required the conversion of 2-741 units of heat into 
mechanical work. 

2116^772 = 2-741 
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The co-efficient of the Bpecific heat of air tinder constant 
volume had been ascertained so nearly, that it needed only to 
be increased by '0005, or to •1683. The mystery was solved. 
The simple reason of the difference in the specific heat of a gas 
under constant pressure and under constant volame is, that in 
the former case external work is done, and in the latter it is 
not. 

The generation of steam presents a case in many respects 
widely different from that presented by the heating of air, 
though it is governed by the general law above explained. We 
will consider it very briefly under each of these two conditions. 

It must be borne in mind that, with one seeming exception, 
motion is never lost, but only changes freely back and forth 
between atomic and dynamic modes, and must always be 
Accounted for, in one or the other of these manifestations. This 
is known as the conservation of force or energy. If motion of 
a mass ceases, the equivalent quantity of heat must appear, and 
vice versa. 

The seeming exception is when a weight is lifted against the 
attraction of the earth. In this case the lifting force is in the 
nature of a constantly accelerating force ; the same heat is con- 
verted into work that would be in imparting to the mass, if 
moving without resistance, the velocity that it will acquire in 
falling through the distance it has been lifted. The body pos- 
sesses also the same mechanical energy that it would possess if 
jso moving, and will exert it in falling to its original position. 
It is observed, also, that it is not warmed when its upward 
motion is arrested, and that in falling it does not lose heat as it 
acquires velocity, but that when its falling motion is arrested 
without being imparted to another body, heat is produced. The 
;action is precisely what it would be if the heat that was converted 
into the work of lifting the body were instead converted directly 
into the motion it acquires in falling. This energy, suspended 
under the action of gravity, is called potential energy ; a defi- 
nition which means that we know nothing about it. We pass 
now to the application of the above laws to the generation of 
fiteam. 

1. When steam is generated under constant pressure, the 
temperature of the steam already formed is not raised, nor its 
volume enlarged, nor its condition changed in any respect. 

I 
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Saooessive portions of water pass into the state of steam, and 
equal quantities of steam before generated pass away. A 
poi*tion of the heat imparted is, at the instant of the change of 
state, converted into the external work of overcoming the. pres- 
sure, 80 that the enlargement of volume can take place. In the 
case of a steam-engine, the motion thus begun against the 
resistance goes on until it is imparted to the resistance. No 
change takes place here. The motion of the steam under 
the pressure is the same thing precisely as the motion, at the 
same velocity, of a mass whose weight is equal to the pressure. 
It is important that this should be clearly apprehended. Motion 
under a pressure is motion against the pressure. This is 
obvious, because, in order that the motion shall take place, the 
resistance must yield at some point, when we have pressure in 
motion^ which is identical with weight or mass in motion. The 
motion imparted to the piston is communicated through the 
train of movements, and wherever these terminate, as well as 
all along the way, it appears as heat, in the increased tempera- 
ture of all bodies that resist the motion. 

When the steam, without having communicated motion, 
either atomic or dynamic, to any other body, passes directly 
into a condenser, the motion is arrested there, and is imparted 
as heat to the water or air. In this manner Eegnault ascer- 
tained the heat contained in steam, permitting it to flow into a 
condenser, and there impart its heat to water. Of course he 
obtained by this method the whole of the heat, both that which y 
at the generation of the steam, had been converted into internal' 
work, and that which had, at the same time, been converted 
into dynamic energy, or motion against resistance, and so* 
continued up to the instant of condensation. 

He maintained at all times an equilibrium of pressure 
between the boiler and the condenser, by pumping air into, or 
exhausting it from, a receiver connected with the latter ; thus 
forming an artificial atmosphere, in which the action went on 
precisely as when under the atmospheric pressure. This, how- 
ever, could have no influence on the result. So long as a given 
pressure is maintained in the boiler, the steam is formed and 
passes out under this pressure, and then wherever this motion 
ceases, and under whatever conditions, the equivalent heat 
must appear. 

The heat converted into dynamic energy is never, strictly 
speaking, contained in the steam, though inseparable from itd 
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existence when formed under constant pressure. The Tables 
give, of course, the total quantity of heat converted, at the 
generation of the steam, into both internal and external work. 

2. When steatn is generated under constant volume in a 
closed vessel, the same motion begins, at the instant of the 
change of state, as when it is pei^nitted to pass away freely 
under constant pressure. It is formed under pressure, precisely 
as if that pressure were constant. The difference is, that the 
motion is arrested within the boiler, and is imparted, as heat, 
to the steam and water contained there — precisely as, for 
example, it would be imparted to the water lubricating a 
friction-brake. While the generation of steam in a closed 
boiler continues the heat is increased, not only by that imparted 
from the furnace directly, but also by that abandoned by the 
steam continually as its motion is arrested. 

The quantity of heat required by steam when formed under 
constant volume is, then, less than when formed under constant 
pressure, by the quantity equivalent to the external work done 
in the latter case on change of volume, precisely as in the case 
of a permanent gas. 

Dynamical energy is exerted by steam, or motion is imparted 
by it to matter, when the changes of state take plaoe from 
water to steam, and again from steam back to water. Steam 
exerts no force, except as the accompaniment of one or the other 
of these changes of state. The first change involves an enlarge- 
ment of volume, and the overcoming of whatever resistances- 
may oppose such enlargement; the second change involves a 
loss of atomic motion, which motion the steam can lose only by 
imparting it to other bodies ; and it may then appear first in • 
the form of increased atomic motion, or heat, of bodies in 
contact, and then in the motion of their mass through space. 
This action we will now endeavour to make clear. 

When 1 lb. of water at the temperature of 212°, and con- 
taining 212 * 9 thermal units, passes, under the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, into the state of steam of the same temperature, 965 * 7 
units of heat disappear. These are equivalent to 745,520 units 
of work ; and they are, in fact, wholly converted into internal 
and external work. The latter is the work done in overcoming 
the resistance which the atmosphere opposes to the expansion 
of the water into steam, and the amount of it we are able to fix 
exactly. 

I 2 
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The atmosphere exerts a pressure of 2116*22 lbs. on a square 
foot. One pound of water, when converted into steam under 
this pressure, expands to occupy a space of 26*336 cubic feet. 
The space at first occupied by the water was *016 of a cubic 
foot, BO that the space from which the atmosphere is expelled is 
26*32 cubic feet. To do this the steam must perform 2116*22 
X 26-32 = 55,700 foot-pounds of work. This is equivalent to 
72*15 units of heat, which being deducted from the 965*7 units 
which have disappeared, leaves the great amount of 893*55 
units, which have been converted into the increased internal 
work, amounting to 689,820 foot-pounds, which the atoms of 
the vapour ceaselessly perform, in vibrating or otherwise moving 
through spaces having an amplitude 1644 times greater than 
those through which they were moving when in the state of 
water. 

It is important that the distinction between internal and 
external work should be clearly apprehended. Without expan- 
sion, it is the latter only that can be utilised, being all the 
dynamical energy that is exerted on the change of state from 
water into bteam. Let us endeavour to follow the process with 
some care, and observe its nature and limitations. For this 
purpose we will suppose a vessel of sufficient height, and having 
a cross area equal to one square foot, in which we place 1 lb. of 
water, and above it a piston, which is conceived to be without 
weight, and to move in the vessel steam-tight without friction. 
We will suppose, also, that the heat applied is received and 
retained by the water and the' steam without loss. These are, 
of course, purely theoretical conditions. We shall see after- 
wards how far the results are modified by the conditions which 
are encountered in practice. 

First — The piston rests upon the water, and upon the piston 
rests the atmosphere, constituting a weight of 2116*22 lbs. 
Let the water have already a temperature of 212°, which under 
this pressure cannot be exceeded. As now additional heat 
is imparted to the water, corresponding portions of the latter 
are successively converted into steam, and the piston is raised. 
When 965*7 unit« of heat have been so imparted, the piston 
stands at an elevation of 26 * 336 feet above the bottom of the 
vessel, and the last drop of water has disappeared, the space 
below the piston being occupied by a perfectly transparent and 
invisible gas. The external work done has been moving the 
piston through a distance of 26*32 feet against a resistance of 
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211 6 '22 lbs., amonnting to 56,700 foot-pounds of work, repre- 
Bexkting 72*15 iinits of heat, or «0747 of the heat imparted. 
This is the fiill theoretical efficiency of saturated steam at the 
atmospheric pressure, when not worked expansively* When 
the temperature of the water has first to be raised to 212° from 
some lower point, the efficiency is by so much diminished. 

There is no way except by expansion, of which we will speak 
presently, in which the above proportion of the heat theoretically 
utilised can be increased. To make this clear : 

Second. — ^Let our piston be loaded with a weight, including 
the atmosphere, of 90 lbs. on the square inch, or 12,960 lbs. on 
the square foot, and let the water have a temperature of 
320 '039°, which is its boiling-point under this pressure. We 
will now impart to it 888*34 additional units of heat. While 
these are being received the piston is rising and the volume of 
water is diminishing. When all have been imparted the water 
will have disappeared, the piston will stand at an elevation of 
4' 73 feet above the bottom of the vessel, and the space under it 
will, as before, be occupied by ixiLvisible vapour; which has, 
however, a volume only 294*7 as great as the water from which 
it has been evaporated. The external work done has been 
12,960 X 4*73 = 61,300 foot-pounds, or 6600 fooi-pounds more 
than in the former case, while the heat imparted has b^en 
77* 36 units less. The proportion of the heat imparted which 
has been utilised is *089, and this is the full theoretical effi- 
ciency of saturated steam at 90 lbs. pressure when not worked 
expansively. A comparison of the two oases is as follows : — 

Units. 

In the first place : — ^Heat disappeared 965 * 7 

Of which there were converted into external work 72*15 



M »> 



converted into internal work 893*55 



In the second jilace : — ^Heat disappeared 888 * 34 

Of which there were converted into external work 78*98 

„ „ converted into internal work 809 * 36 

The apparent gain in the second case is as follows :— 

No. of units of heat required to be imparted is less by 77 * 36 

utilised is greater by . . • • 6 • 83 



99 99 



Total apparent gain . • . . 84* 19 
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But the additional heat required in the second case to be 
imparted to the wafer, to raise its temperature to the boiling- 
point, is 323«176 - 212*9 = 110-276 units. There is, therefore, 
in this case a net loss of 110*276 - 84*19 = 26-086 units. 
Pi-actically, however, and without reference to its value for the 
purpose of expansion, there is a great gain in employing steam 
of a high pressure. Small as is the proportion of the heat that 
is theoretically utilised when steam is at the atmospheric 
pressure, even this is entirely unavailable unless the resistance 
of the atmosphere be first removed. Then, to the extent that 
this has been done, other resistances may be substituted for it. 
But pressures above that of the atmosphere are, under all 
circumstances, wholly available for useful work, and the higher 
the pressure the greater the amount of force that can be 
utilised, relatively to that which must be thrown away. 

Even in condensing engines^ considering that the water must 
enter the boiler at temperatures not much exceeding 100°, that 
three or four pounds of pressure on the square inch must be 
thrown away, and that much heat must be expended in main- 
taining the temperature of the cylinder, &c., it is evident from 
the above analysis that, without expansion, not more than five 
per cent, of the heat imparted to the water becomes converted 
into mechanical work. 

Before passing from this branch of our subject, let us refer 
again for a moment to the nature of the action, as above 
illustrated. The work we have been considering is performed 
entirely in the boiler, in the expansion that takes place there on 
the change of state from water to steam, and is thence trans- 
mitted to the piston. of the engine, A given density of steam 
being maintained, all evaporation in the boiler, after heat lost 
in any manner has been restored, must be represented by a 
corresponding motion of the piston ; and although the restora- 
tion of lost heat involves condensation of the steam, the motion 
of the piston thus produced does not involve any such conden- 
sation. 

Instead of our pistpn in the preceding illustration being 
raised, against the resistance of the atmosphere, to a height 
of 26*32 feet, let us suppose it to be fixed at that height, and 
conceive the space below it to be an absolute vacuum. In this 
space the pound of water is evaporated, exactly filling it with 
steam, of the same pressure, or elastic force, with the atmo- 
sphere. Let the piston be now released. It remains motion- 
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less, the forces above and beneath it being in equilibrium. 
Everything is in the same condition as before supposed. 

But the piston had been lifted, against the weight of the 
atmosphere, to its present position by other forces before the 
steam was generated* The evaporation has gone on under con- 
stant volume, and the heat required to effect it has been less 
than in the first case supposed, by the quantity then required 
to be converted into this external -work. This quantity we 
have seen to be 72*15 units, leaviug only 893*55 units neces- 
sary now to be imparted. This, therefore, is all the heat that 
the steam now contains. But it is in the same precise state 
that it was in the former case, filling the same space, under the 
same pressure. 

We conclude, then, that the heat contained in steam that has 
done external work — all the heat which the steam can properly 
be said to contain — is less than the total heat given in Tables 
III,, IV., and v., by the quantity which is the equivalent of 
such external work. 

It has been deemed important to present a Table of this heat 
, — the heat contained in steam which has not been expanded, and 
that is thrown away except as a portion of it may be converted 
into work by expausion. 

The heat converted into work on the evaporation, and repre- 
sented in a steam-engine in piston-motion up to the point of cut- 
off, is found by the following formula : — 

Let V = Uie relative volume of the steam ; 

jp = its elastic force, in lbs. on the square inch ; and 
T = the thermal units converted into external work in 
the boiler ; 

Then T = • 002988 i? (v - 1). 

The relative volumes not being known with exactness, it 
would be idle to go in this Table beyond the second place of 
decimals. 

There is one way only in which the enormous loss of heat 
shown above can be diminished. As water in passing into the 
state of steam affords, by its expansion to the volume it must 
occupy, the power we have been considering, so steam, in 
returning to the state of water, may be made to impart a 
portion of its atomic ipotion to the piston. If the piston were 
colder than the steam, the latter would condense, not to move, 
but to warm the former ; the atomic motion would be lost by 
the steam, only to appear as atomic motion of the metaL This 
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Table VIII. 

Showing the heat converted into external toork, on tlte evaporation 
of 1 lb. of eteamy under each Jb. ofpreseurey from 1 ^.to 210 lbs. 
on the square inch. 



YntBOKf 

ftom 

the absolute 

▼aeamn, in 

lbs. on the 

square inch. 


Thermal 

Units con- 

Terted into 

external 

work on the 

evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained iu 

the steam. 


Pressure, 
from 
the absolute 
yacnum, In 
lbs. on the 
square inch. 


Thennal 
Units con- 
verted into 
external 
work on the 
evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained in 

the steam. 


1 


61' 


'62 


1083" 


'41 


34 


74-42 


1118-05 


2 


64- 


•07 


1088" 


'38 


35 


74" 


•50 


1118 


•49 


3 


65- 


'67 


1091' 


•46 


36 


74- 


•60 


1118 


•89 


4 


66- 


'92 


1093' 


'70 


37 


74" 


'70 


1119 


•29 


5 


67- 


'76 


1095" 


'69 


38 


74 


'78 


1119 


•69 


6 


68' 


37 


1097' 


'46 


39 


74" 


•86 


1120 


•09 


7 


69- 


•00 


1098' 


•90 


40 


74" 


•93 


1120" 


•48 


8 


69- 


'54 


1100' 


19 


41 


75" 


'00 


1120" 


'85 


9 


70' 


•09 


1101' 


'28 


42 


75" 


'09 


1121" 


'22 


10 


70' 


•49 


1102' 


39 


43 


75" 


'20 


1121" 


'55 


11 


70' 


'87 


1103' 


'39 


44 


75" 


'30 


1121" 


'88 


12 


71 


•25 


1104' 


'29 


45 


75" 


'41 


1122' 


•19 


13 


71 


'68 


1105" 


05 












14 


72- 


00 


1105' 


'86 


46 


75" 


'50 


1122 


•51 


15 


72" 


'21 


1106" 


'70 


47 


75" 


'58 


1122- 


'84 












48 


75' 


'66 


1123" 


16 


16 


72- 


'34 


1107" 


'57 


49 


75" 


•75 


1123" 


'46 


17 


72" 


'43 


1108' 


'43 


50 


75' 


'82 


1123' 


'78 


18 


72" 


'56 


1109" 


'20 


51 


75' 


•90 


1124" 


08 


19 


72" 


'73 


1109' 


'90 


62 


75' 


'98 


1124' 


'37 


20 


72" 


'86 


1110" 


'59 


53 


76' 


06 


1124' 


'66 


21 


72" 


'98 


1111' 


27 


54 


76- 


•13 


1124" 


'95 


22 


73" 


10 


1111" 


•91 


65 


76' 


'21 


1125- 


23 


23 


73" 


'27 


1112" 


'47 


56 


76' 


•30 


1125' 


'50 


24 


73 


'36 


1113" 


•09 


57 


76' 


•38 


1125' 


76 


25 


73 


•49 


1113" 


'65 


58 


76' 


47 


1126' 


02 


26 


73 


'58 


1114" 


22 


59 


76' 


56 


1126' 


•26 


27 


73 


•66 


1114" 


'79 


60 


76' 


'64 


1126' 


'62 


28 


73 


•79 


1115' 


•28 












29 


73 


•92 


1115' 


'75 


61 


76' 


•73 


1126' 


'76 


30 


74" 


•04 


1116' 


22 


62 


76' 


'82 


1127' 


00 












63 


76' 


'90 


1127' 


'23 


81 


74" 


•10 


1116" 


•74 


64 


76' 


'97 


1127' 


'48 


32 


74" 


'20 


1117" 


•19 


65 


77' 


•05 


1127- 


'71 


33 


74-32 


1117-62 


66 


77-13 


1127-94 
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Table VIII. — continued* 



Pressure, 

from 

the absolute 

vacuum, in 

lbs. on the 
square inch. 


Thermal 

Units con* 

verted into 

external 

work on the 

evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained in 

the steuin. 


Pressure 

from 

the absolute 

vacuum, in 

lbs. on the 

square Inch. 


Thermal 
Units con- 
verted into 

external 
work on the 
evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained in 

the steam. 


67 


77-20 


1128-17 


106 


80-24 


1134 


•90 


68 


77 


•28 


1128-40 


107 


80-31 


1135 


•04 


69 


77 


'36 


1128-61 


108 


80-39 


1135 


•17 


70 


77' 


•43 


1128-84 


109 


80 "47 


1135' 


'29. 


71 


77" 


•52 


1129-04 


110 


80-53 


1135- 


'44^ 


72 


77- 


'60 


1129*25 


111 


80-60 


1135- 


•57 


73 


77' 


•68 


1129-45 


112 


80-67 


1135' 


•71 


74 


77- 


•75 


1129-66 


113 


80-74 


1135' 


•84r 


75 


77" 


•83 


1129-88 


114 


80-80 


1135' 


•98. 








t ^ 


115 


80-86 


1136' 


11 


76 


77- 


•92 


1130-05 


116 


80-94 


1136' 


•2a 


77 


78' 


•00 


1130-23 


117 


81-02 


1136' 


35 


78 


78' 


09 


1130-42 


118 


81-10 


1136- 


•46. 


79 


78' 


17 


1130-61 


119 


81-18 


1136- 


'57 


80 


78' 


24 


1130-80 


120 


81-25 


1136' 


■69 


81 


78' 


•32 


1130-98 










82 


78' 


•40 


1131-16 


121 


81-34 


1136' 


'79 


83 


78' 


47 


1131-35 


122 


81-43 


1136- 


'89 


84 


78- 


53 


1131-54 


123 


81-52 


1136- 


99 


85 


78' 


•60 


1131-73 


124 


81-60 


1137' 


10 


86 


78' 


•68 


1131-89 


125 


81-69 


1137' 


19 


87 


78- 


•75 


1132-07 


126 


81-77 


1137' 


'30 


88 


78' 


•83 


1132 24 


127 


81-84 


1137- 


'41 


89 


78' 


•91 


1132-40 


128 


81-92 


1137' 


'51 


90 


78' 


•98 


1132-57 


129 


82-00 


1137' 


'61 










130 


82-07 


1137' 


•72 


91 


79' 


•06 


1132-73 


131 


32-15 


1137' 


'82 


92 


79' 


•14 


1132-89 


132 


82-23 


1137' 


•92 


93 


79" 


•22 


1133-04 


133 


82-31 


1138' 


•02 


94 


79 


•29 


1133-20 


134 


82-38 


1138' 


•12 


95 


79 


•37 


1133-35 


135 


82-45 


1138' 


•23 


96 


79 


•45 


1133-50 










97 


79 


•52 


1133-66 i 


136 


82-53 


1138' 


32 


98 


79 


•60 


1133-80 ' 


137 


82-60 


1138- 


'42 


99 


79 


•68 


1133-95 


138 


82-68 


1138' 


51 


100 


79 


•75 


1134-10 


139 


82-76 


1138- 


60 


101 


79 


•84 


1134-23 


140 


82-83 


1138' 


'70 


102 


79 


•93 


1134-36 


141 


82-91 


1138' 


'79 


103 


80 


•00 


1134-49 


142 


§3-00 


1138' 


'87 


104 


80 


•08 


1134-64 


143 


83-07 


1138' 


'97 


105 


80-16 


1134-77 


144 


83-12 


1139-08 
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Table VIIL — continued. 



Pressure 

from 

the absolute 

vacuum, in 

lbs. on the 

square inch. 


r 

Thermal 
Units con- 
verted into 
external 
work on the 
evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained in 

the steam. 


Pressure 

from 

the absolute 

vacuum, in 

Ibe. on the 

square inch. 


Thermal 
Units con- 
verted into 

external 
work on the 
evaporation. 


Thermal 

Units actually 

contained in 

the steam. 


146 


83-19 


1139-18 


178 


85-62 


1041' 


75 


146 


83' 


'28 


1139-25 


179 


85' 


•68 


1041' 


•83 


147 


83" 


'36 


1139-34 


180 


85' 


'72 


1041' 


93 


148 


83' 


•44 


1139-42 












149 


83" 


•62 


1139-60 


181 


85' 


'82 


1041- 


•97 


150 


83" 


•69 


1139-69 


182 


85' 


'92 


1042- 


•01 










183 


86' 


'00 


1042- 


•07 


151 


83 


'67 


1139-67 


184 


86' 


'09 


1042- 


•11 


152 


83' 


'76 


1139-75 


185 


86' 


18 


1042' 


16 


153 


83 


•83 


1139-83 


186 


86" 


•25 


1042- 


'22 


154 • 


83 


'89 


1139-92 


187 


86' 


'31 


1042' 


'30 


155 


83' 


'96 


1040-01 


188 


86' 


•38 


1042- 


37 


156 


84' 


•03 


1040-10 


189 


86' 


'45 


1042' 


43 


157 


84' 


'09 


1040-19 


190 


86' 


'51 


1042' 


'50 


158 


84' 


•16 


1040-27 


191 


86' 


•59 


1042' 


56 


159 


84' 


'23 


1040-36 


192 


86' 


'67 


1042- 


61 


160 


84 


•28 


1040-46 


193 


86' 


'75 


1042' 


66 


161 


84 


•37 


1040-52 


194 


86' 


^82 


1042- 


72 


162 


84 


•46 


1040-58 


195 


86- 


'88 


1042' 


79 


163 


84 


•55 


1040 - 64 












164 


84 


•63 


1040-71 


196 


86' 


'97 


1042' 


83 


165 


84 


•71 


1040-78 


197 


87' 


•05 


1042' 


•88 










198 


87' 


•14 


1042' 


92 


166 


84 


•78 


1040-86 


199 


87' 


'23 


1042' 


96 


167 


84 


•84 


1040-95 


200 


87' 


•31 


1043- 


01 


168 


84' 


'91 


1041-02 


201 


87- 


•39 


1043' 


06 


169 


84' 


'98 


1041-10 


202 


87' 


'46 


1043' 


11 


170 


85' 


•03 


1041-19 


203 


87' 


•53 


1043' 


•17 


171 


85' 


'12 


1041-25 


204 


87' 


•59 


1043' 


•24 


172 


85' 


•21 


1041-30 


205 


87' 


'66 


1043' 


•29 


173 


85- 


'29 


1041-37 


206 


87 


•74 


1043' 


•33 


174 


85' 


•37 


1041-43 


207 


87' 


•81 


1043' 


•39 


175 


85' 


•45 


1041-49 


208 


87 


^89 


1043' 


'44 


176 


85 


•51 


1041-58 


209 


87 


•97 


1043' 


•48 


177 


85-66 


1041 - 67 


210 


88-03 


1043-65 
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demand must first be satisfied before any dynamical results can 
be obtained. No piston can be put in motion by confined steam, 
unless the temperature of its surface, as well as of all the . 
surfaces in contact, is the same as that of the steam. Then the 
motion lost by the steam, and which cannot go to augment 
farther the atomic motion of the metal, appears as motion of its 
mass. This temperature of the surfaces being maintained or 
restored, the atomic motion of the steam becomes converted 
into motion of the mass of the piston whenever the pressure of 
the steam falls, and it expands to a larger volume. 

This expansion may take place under various conditions. 
One extreme condition is, when all the steam cotitained in the 
cylinder and boiler and connections expands, or suffers fall of 
pressure, together ; the opposite extreme condition would be, if 
at the commencement of each stroke a portion of the steam, 
sufficient only to fill the piston displacement for a very small 
part of its stroke, without any waste room, were confined in the 
cylinder, by the communication with the boiler being then cut 
off, and were permitted to expand during the remainder of the 
stroke to an extreme tenuity at its termination. Under the 
first of these conditions the expansion during a single stroke 
would be inappreciable, and so of no value ; under the second 
it would cause the utmost proportion of the atomic motion of 
the steam to be converted into piston motion. The economical 
problem is, how in practice to realise most nearly the gain 
which in theory is thus effected. 

For the examination of the action of the steam in expanding 
we will now return to our vessel, which, under the conditions 
supposed, we shall find in precisely the state in which we left 
it. The source of heat was removed from it when the evapora- 
tion was completed, and we will suppose that no further heat 
is imparted to the steam, nor any lost by it except through its 
conversion into work. Diagram No. 34 (in lithograph) has 
been drawn to exhibit this expansive action, and to it, as his 
guide, the reader will now be introduced. 

On this diagram the distance B A represents the height, 4* 73 
feet, to which our piston was raised by the evaporation, and at 
which it has since been standing, and also the volume, 4* 73 
cubic feet, of 1 lb. of steam, under the pressure of 90 lbs. on the 
square inch; and the rectangle ABCD represents the work 
done by a pressure of 90 lbs. on the square inch acting through 
the above distanoe, as alrea^dy giv6n. 
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From the point A three curves are drawn. The npper one, 
A G, is a hyperbola. This curve represents expansion according 
to the law of Mariotte, which is, as has been already explained, 
page 52, that the density and the volume of a gas vary inversely 
as each other. C N is the axis of this curve, and C B and C H 
are its asymptotes. The former of these is the line which the 
compression of the steam would reach, and the latter that which 
its expansion would reach, if these were continued to an infinite 
distance. The corresponding portions of the curve on opposite 
sides of the axis N are, of course, the counterparts of each 
other, as may be better observed on diagram No. 38, in the next 
section, p. 161* 

The product of an ordinate of the asymptote C H, and its 
corresponding abscissa, representing, the former the density and 
the latter the volume of the steam, is a constant number, to 
whatever point of the curve these may be drawn. This is an 
isothermal curve, the law of Mariotte assuming a constant 
temperature of the gas, and so it cannot be the curve of the 
expansion of steam ; but it affords the base of measurement and 
the standard' of comparison for all other expansion curves 
theoretical and actual. 

The second curve, A I, is the curve of the relative volumes of 
steam, according to the generally received speculations, and 
which volumes have been given in the Tables of the Properties 
of Steam, pages 58 and 66. We see at a glance in what degree 
steam departs, or is believed to depart, from the law of the 
gases ; expanding considerably less than that law calls for on a 
given fall of pressure, but not so much less as it would do if it 
conformed to the law of the contraction of air by cooling. The 
contraction from the Mariotte curve which this law would 
require would, for the fall of temperature here represented, be 
201 '6 from 1800 ; that given in the Table of Belative Volumes, 
and shown by the curve A I, is 159 from 1800. 

Theoretically, the curve A I could not be drawn, because in 
expansion work must be done, and so steam be condensed. This 
curve consists, then, merely of the separate points to which • a 
given weight of water would expand on evaporation, if 
evaporated under different pressures represented by the 
ordinates. 

The lower curve, A L, represents the theoretical expansion of 
st^am ;- its volume being reduced continually by the condensa- 
tion consequent on the conversion of successive portions of it8> 
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latent heat into mechanical work. The shortening of its 
abscisses from those of the curve A I represents this contraction 
of volume. The method by which this has been determined 
will be described directly. 

The Table of Hyperbolic Logarithms enables us to calculate 
the power exerted during the expansion on the curve A Or only. 
In Table No. IX., this action will be found fully presented. 
In the succeeding Table, No. X., the relative lengths of the 
abscisses of the three curves are given for each of the sixteen 
points taken, and also the powers exerted by the steam in 
expanding on the curves A I and A L, as reduced from those 
exerted by expansion on the curve A G, according to the dimi- 
nution in the lengths of those parts of the abscisses which 
represent the expansion. 

Let now one-sixth of the weight resting on our piston, or 
2160 lbs., be removed, in a manner similar to that in which 
pressure falls by expansion, as shown by the portion A E of the 
curve A I. The pressure is reduced from 90 lbs. to 75 lbs. on 
the square inch. If no condensation took place, the volume of 
the steam would enlarge from 294*7 times to 348*3 times that 
of the water. But to effect this enlargement, a mean weight of 
11,790 lbs. must be lifted through '86 of a foot, which is 10,145 
foot-pounds of work, and this would require the conversion of 
13 '14 units of heat into mechanical work. Of this number the 
diminution in the total heat of the steam supplies 3 * 86 units, 
leaving 9 * 28 units which must be supplied by the condensation 
of a portion of the steam. 

The steam condensing retains still the same temperature, and 
so parts only with its latent heat. The whole number of units 
of latent heat contained in 1 lb. of steam, at 75 lbs. pressure, is 
819*796 ; so that nearly -^ of the steam must be condensed to 
supply this power, and as the piston rises we see the interior of 
our vessel become cloudy from this condensation. After the 
work has been performed it will gradually clear again, the water 
formed collecting at the bottom. 

This condensation, however, reduces by so much the volume 
of the steam, and therefore the rise of the piston, and less work 
is done, and again the condensation is not so much. The actual 
rise of the piston is found, by the method to be explained pre- 
sently, to be '81 of a foot; the work done, 9550 foot-pounds; 
and the heat converted into work, 12*37 units: all which is 
represented 6n the diagram in the area A E F D. 
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latent heat into mechanical work. The shortening of its 
abscisses from those of the curve A I represents this contraction 
of Tolnme. The method by which this has been determined 
will be described directly. 

The Table of Hyperbolic Logarithms enables ns to calculate 
the power exerted during the expansion on the curve A G only. 
In Table No. IX., this action will be found fully presented. 
In the succeeding Table, No. X., the relative lengths of the 
abscisses of the three curves are given for each of the sixteen 
points taken, and also the powers exerted by the steam in 
expanding on the curves A I and A L, as reduced from those 
exerted by expansion on the curve A 6, according to the dimi- 
nution in the lengths of those parts of the abscisses which 
represent the expansion. 

Let now one-sixth of the weight resting on our piston, or 
2160 lbs., be removed, in a manner similar to that in which 
pressure falls by expansion, as shown by the portion A E of the 
curve A I. The pressure is reduced from 90 lbs. to 75 lbs. on 
the square inch. If no condensation took place, the volume of 
the steam would enlarge from 294*7 times to 348*3 times that 
of the water. But to effect this enlargement, a mean weight of 
11,790 lbs. must be lifted through -86 of a foot, which is 10,145 
foot-pounds of work, and this would require the conversion of 
13 * 14 units of heat into mechanical work. Of this number the 
diminution in the total heat of the steam supplies 3 * 86 units, 
leaving 9 • 28 units which must be supplied by the condensation 
of a portion of the steam. 

The steam condensing retains still the same temperature, and 
so parts only with its latent heat. The whole number of units 
of latent heat contained in 1 lb. of steam, at 75 lbs. pressure, is 
819*796 ; so that nearly -^ of the steam must be condensed to 
supply this power, and as the piston rises we see the interior of 
our vessel become cloudy from this condensation. After the 
work has been performed it will gradually clear again, the water 
formed collecting at the bottom. 

This condensation, however, reduces by so much the volume 
of the steam, and therefore the rise of the piston, and less work 
is done, and again the condensation is not so much. The actual 
rise of the piston is found, by the method to be explained pre- 
sently, to be • 81 of a foot ; the work done, 9550 foot-pounds ; 
and the heat converted into work, 12*37 units: all which is 
represented On the diagram in the area A E F D. 
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latent heat into mechanical work. The shortening of its 
abscisses from those of the curve A I represents this contraction 
of volume. The method by which this has been determined 
will be described directly. 

The Table of Hyperbolic Logarithms enables us to calculate 
the power exerted during the expansion on the curve A Gt only. 
In Table No. IX., this action will be found fully presented. 
In the succeeding Ta})le, No. X., the relative lengths of the 
abscisses of the three curves are given for each of the sixteen 
points taken, and also the powers exerted by the steam in 
expanding on the curves A I and A L, as reduced from those 
exerted by expansion on the curve A G, according to the dimi- 
nution in the lengths of those parts of the abscisses which 
represent the expansion. 

Let now one-sixth of the weight resting on our piston, or 
2160 lbs., be removed, in a manner similar to that in which 
pressure falls by expansion, as shown by the portion A E of the 
curve A I. The pressure is reduced from 90 lbs. to 75 lbs. on 
the square inch. If no condensation took place, the volume of 
the steam would enlarge from 294*7 times to 348*3 times that 
of the water. But to effect this enlargement, a mean weight of 
11,790 lbs. must be lifted through -86 of a foot, which is 10,145 
foot-pounds of work, and this would require the conversion of 
13 '14 units of heat into mechanical work. Of this number the 
diminution in the total heat of the steam supplies 3*86 units, 
leaving 9 • 28 units which must be supplied by the condensation 
of a portion of the steam. 

The steam condensing retains still the same temperature, and 
so parts only with its latent heat. The whole number of units 
of latent heat contained in 1 lb. of steam, at 75 lbs. pressure, is 
819*796 ; so that nearly -^ of the steam must be condensed to 
supply this power, and as the piston rises we see the interior of 
our vessel become cloudy from this condensation. After the 
work has been performed it will gradually clear again, the water 
formed collecting at the bottom. 

This condensation, however, reduces by so much the volume 
of the steam, and therefore the rise of the piston, and less work 
is done, and again the condensation is not so much. The actual 
rise of the piston is found, by the method to be explained pre- 
sently, to be '81 of a foot ; the work done, 9550 foot-pounds ; 
and the heat converted into work, 12*37 units: all which i& 
represented on the diagram in the area A E F D. 
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latent heat into mechanical work. The shortening of its 
abBcisses from those of the curve A I represents this contraction 
of volume. The method by which this has been determined 
will be described directly. 

The Table of Hyperbolic Logarithms enables us to calculate 
the power exerted during the expansion on the curve A G only. 
In Table No. IX., this action will be found fully presented. 
In the succeeding Table, No. X., the relative lengths of the 
abscisses of the three curves are given for each of the sixteen 
points taken, and also the powers exerted by the steam in 
expanding on the curves A I and A L, as reduced from those 
exerted by expansion on the curve A 6, according to the dimi- 
nution in the lengths of those parts of the abscisses which 
represent the expansion. 

Let now one-sixth of the weight resting on our piston, or 
2160 lbs., -be removed, in a manner similar to that in which 
pressure falls by expansion, as shown by the portion A E of the 
curve A I. The pressure is reduced from 90 lbs. to 75 lbs. on 
the square inch. If no condensation took place, the volume of 
the steam would enlarge from 294*7 times to 348*3 times that 
of the water. But to effect this enlargement, a mean weight of 
11,790 lbs. must be lifted through -86 of a foot, which is 10,145 
foot-pounds of work, and this would require the conversion of 
13*14 units of heat into mechanical work. Of this number the 
diminution in the total heat of the steam supplies 3 * 86 units, 
leaving 9 * 28 units which must be supplied by the condensation 
of a portion of the steam. 

The steam condensing retains still the same temperature, and 
so parts only with its latent heat. The whole number of units 
of latent heat contained in 1 lb. of steam, at 75 lbs. pressure, is 
819*796 ; so that nearly -^ of the steam must be condensed to 
supply this power, and as the piston rises we see the interior of 
our vessel become cloudy from this condensation. After the 
work has been performed it will gradually dear again, the water 
formed collecting at the bottom. 

This condensation, however, reduces by so much the volume 
of the steam, and therefore the rise of the piston, and less work 
is done, and again the condensation is not so much. The actual 
rise of the piston is found, by the method to be explained pre- 
sently, to be '81 of a foot; the work done, 9550 foot-pounds; 
and the heat converted into work, 12*37 units: all which is 
represented On the diagram in the area A E F D. 
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latent heat into mechanical work. The shortening of its 
abscisses from those of the curve A I represents this contraction 
of volume. The method by which this has been determined 
will be described directly. 

The Table of Hyperbolic Logarithms enables ns to calculate 
the power exerted during the expansion on the curve A G only. 
In Table No. IX., this action will be found fully presented. 
In the succeeding Ta})le, No. X., the relative lengths of the 
abscisses of the three curves are given for each of the sixteen 
points taken, and also the powers exerted by the steam in 
expanding on the curves A I and A L, as reduced from those 
exerted by expansion on the curve A 6, according to the dimi- 
nution in the lengths of those parts of the abscisses which 
represent the expansion. 

Let now one-sixth of the weight resting on our piston, or 
2160 lbs., be removed, in a manner similar to that in which 
pressure falls by expansion, as shown by the portion A E of the 
curve A I. The pressure is reduced from 90 lbs. to 75 lbs. on 
the square inch. If no condensation took place, the volume of 
the steam would enlarge from 294 * 7 times to 348 * 3 times that 
of the water. But to effect this enlargement, a mean weight of 
11,790 lbs, must be lifted through '86 of a foot, which is 10,145 
foot-pounds of work, and this would require the conversion of 
13 "14 units of heat into mechanical work. Of this number the 
diminution in the total heat of the steam supplies 3 * 86 units, 
leaving 9 • 28 units which must be supplied by the condensation 
of a portion of the steam. 

The steam condensing retains still the same temperature, and 
so parts only with its latent heat. The whole number of units 
of latent heat contained in 1 lb. of steam, at 75 lbs. pressure, is 
819*796 ; so that nearly -g^j- of the steam must be condensed to 
supply this power, and as the piston rises we see the interior of 
our vessel become cloudy from this condensation. After the 
work has been performed it will gradually clear again, the water 
formed collecting at the bottom. 

This condensation, however, reduces by so much the volume 
of the steam, and therefore the rise of the piston, and less work 
is done, and again the condensation is not so much. The actual 
rise of the piston is found, by the method to be explained pre- 
sently, to be '81 of a foot ; the work done, 9550 foot-pounds ; 
and the heat converted into work, 12*37 units: all which i» 
tepresented On the diagram in the area A E F D. 
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Again, instead of removing one-sixth, let ns, in the same 
gradual manner in which the pressure would fall by expansion, 
without allowing for condensation, as represented by the curve 
A I, remove five-sixths of the load on our piston, amounting to 
10,800 lbs., leaving 2160 lbs. remaining at the end of the 
expansion. 

The pressure now falla to 15 lbs. on the square inch, and if 
no condensation took place the volume of the steam would 
expand from 294*7 times to 1612 times that of the water, 
causing a rise of the piston, additional to the 4*73 feet produced 
by the evaporation, of 21 * 15 feet, and raising a mean weight of 
4688 lbs. through this distance, and so exerting 99,160 foot- 
pounds of power. 

We are struck with astonishment at the amount of this power. 
The power developed by the evaporation was 61,300 foot-pounds. 
The additional power, derived from cutting off at five-sixths, and 
expanding though one-sixth, of the rise, was found to be, ap- 
parently, before the deduction had been made for condensation, 
10,145 foot-pounds. Now we are, in round numbers, cutting off 
at one-sixth, and expanding through five-sixths, of the rise ; and 
although at the end the pressure has fallen five times as far as it 
then did, still the work done on this expansion would, if no de- 
duction had to be made for condensation, be 99,160 foot-pounds, 
or very nearly ten times as much as on the former one. The 
explanation of this is found in the comparatively great distance 
through which the piston would move on this expansion, 21 '15 
feet, against only * 86 of a foot on the former one. If the ex- 
pansion followed the law of Mariotte, 25 times the distance 
would be moved through to effect a five-fold expansion: the 
above distances are 24*6 and 1. It is interesting to observe in 
the Tables and on the diagram precisely how, as the mean 
pressure falls, the amount of work done on a given fall of 
pressure increases. 

But to lift this weight through this distance, 128*45 units of 
heat would have to be converted into mechanical work. The 
total heat of the steam falls from 1211*652 units to 1178*912 
units, so that 32 * 64 units are set free, or, as happily expressed 
by M. Begnault, are abandoned, by the steam, and supply this 
requirement to that extent. There would remain then 95*81 
units, which must be furnished by the condensation of a portion 
of the steam. The quantity of latent heat contained in the 
steam at 15 lbs., pressure is 892*76 unitS; so that *1073 of tho 
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pound of steam must be condensed ; and now, as our piston 
rises, we see in tlie vessel not only a thick cloud, bnt a shower. 
When this has cleared away we find that the piston has risen, 
not 21*15 feet, bnt only 19*885 feet. 

The method of arriving at this distance is as follows: — A 
single computation would give a widely eroneous result, from 
the fEtct that the rate of condensation is not uniform during the 
expansion. The computation has been made, therefore, for each 
5 lbs. fall of pressure, and the result approximates demonstrably 
very nearly to the truth. 

The process for the first interval is given as an illustration. 
The power exerted by the steam in expanding from 90 lbs. to 
85 lbs. on the curve A I would be 8173 foot-pounfls, requiring 
the conversion of 4 * 11 units of heat into work. 1 * 2257 units of 
heat are abandoned by the steam, so that 2 * 8843 units must be 
supplied by condensation. This produces a contraction of «00S24 
of the volume, or of 1*0238 on the scale of the diagram and of 
Table X., and reduces the distance raised by expansion from 
16 • to 14 * 9762. But the same weight lifted through the latter 
distance would require only 2970 foot-pounds of power to be 
exerted, and the condensation produced in exerting this power 
woxQd reduce the distance raised by expansion only to 15*071. 
We have now three expansions and their differences : — 

16*0000 

,^ nrr^«- 1-0238 

14*9762 

,^ ^„^^+ -0948 

15*0710 

It will not be necessary to carry the calculation farther, as 
the differences in alternate directions will continually diminish 
by the same divisor, which in this case is 10*8; and we may 
continue the above series, as follows : — 

15*0710 

- *0088 
15*0622 

,^ ^^^^ + '0008 
15*0630 

The actual contraction of volume by condensation is, therefore, 
16* - 15*068 = -937. 

This calculation is repeated for each interval ; the proportion 
of loss is found each time, by dividing the units of heat con- 

s 
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deiiBed by the units of latent heat remaining, and the expanded 
volume, as reduced by previous condensation, is then multiplied 
by this decimal. In this manner column 3 (h) of Table X. has 
been found, and from this the other columns relating to the 
curve A L have been derived^ 

On this expansion 92,670 foot-pounds of work have been done, 
and 120 units of heat have been converted into work, of which 
number 87*36 units have been supplied by the condensation of 
•0978 of the steam* 

The total result is as follows : — 



In the change of state : — 

1st. Prom water into steam .. 
2nd. From steam into water .. 


Foot-poands of 
work clone^ 


Units of heat 
converted. 


61,300 
92,570 


79-4 
120- 


Total .. .. 


163,870 


199-4 



The excess of power famished by the condensation over that 
famished by the evaporation is 31,270 foot-pounds. The total 
number of units of heat above 212*9 imparted to 1 lb. of water 
to evaporate it under 90 lbs. pressure is 998 • 625 ; and of this 
number we see that, when expanding through five-sixths of the 
rise, 199 '4, or, as nearly as possible, '2, is converted into 
mechanical work. . 

A point may be noted here with respect to expansion on the 
Mariotte .curve, which, as we shall have occasion to see, is the 
lowest curve that is reached in practice. If steam is used at 
any lower pressure than 90 lbs., for example, and follows the 
piston for a proportionately longer distance before it is cut off 
— as, if one-half the pressure follows twice as far, or if one-third 
of the pressure follows three times as far — ^the expansion will 
describe the remaining part of the same curve. 

From this it follows, that the additional power obtained by 
carrying a higher pressure and cutting off correspondingly 
sooner is clear gain ; as, for example, the power represented by 
the area AO P-B, diagram No. 34, is all gained by cutting off 
90 lbs. at one-STxih, instead of 30 lbs. at one-half, of the stroke. 
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So again, if steam were used of 180 lbs. pressure, and were cut 
o£f at one-twelfth of the stroke, an area corresponding with 
OG-HE would be added, ahove the line AB, to the power 
everted by the same weight of steam. 

We have obseryed that, theoretically, the curve A I is impos* 
sible. We have now to remark that the curve A L is practically 
impossible ; because, as the pressure and temperature fall by the 
eztpansion, the steam condensed each instant is re-evaporated 
the next. The heat it has parted with, however, is gone — 
convert'Cd into piston motion. There is not required so 
much to re-evaporate it, its total heat at the end of the expan* 
sion being, as already seen, 32 * 64 units less than at the com* 
mencement. 

As the boiling-point falls very rapidly, falling from 320*039^ 
to 213*025^, during this expansion, the heat required to re- 
evaporate the water as it is formed is supplied partly from its 
own excess of heat, but mostly from the surfaces of the cylinder, 
piston, and heads, from which the heat is abstracted by the 
steam with enormous rapidity* Thus we see that the curve 
A I, although theoretically impossible, is practically the lowest 
curve that can be drawn, and that the heat converted into work 
during the expansion, above that abandoned by the steam, ia 
lepresented at the end of the stroke by a lower temperature of 
the confining metal, instead of by water formed. We note ako, 
that the work done during expansion is not subject to deduction 
for contraction of volume of the steam by condensation, and 
cannot be less than that given in column 4 of Table 2u 

We come now to the subject of condensation in the cylinder. 
Let us suppose diagram No. 34 to represent the action of steam, 
cnt off at one-sixth of the stroke, in the cylinder of an engine, 
and that at the point A the cylinder is filled with perfectly dry 
steam. During the expansion the temperature of the interior 
surfaces falls nearly with that of the steam, affording heat to 
re-evaporate the water formed, and also to superheat the steam, 
perhaps considerably, as the metal contains heat in excess. 
During the exhaust the steam, supposing it not to fall to any 
lower temperature than that which it reached at the end of the 
oxpansion, nevertheless continues to abstract heat from the 
metal, as this is brought from the body to the surface by con- 
duction. These conditions involve the smallest loss of heat 

possible. 

K 2 
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The heat thus lost muri be reetored to the metal before the 
piston arrives again at the point A« We have already observed 
that, nntil the exposed surfaces of the metal have acquired a 
temperature eqnal to that of the steam, the heat in the steam 
goes to warm the piston, and not to move it* There are three 
-ways of restoring the heat which the surfaces have lost, — ^first, 
by svix>erheating the steam, so that it can impart the lost heat 
to the cylinder without suffering any condensation, and this is 
probably the only mode by which the condition we have 
supposed, of entirely dry steam at the point of cut-off, can be 
reaHsed ; second, by using a steam-jacket ; and third, by per- 
mitting the entering steam to suffer the condensation necessaiy 
for this purpose. 

The latter course is the one commonly adopted. Let us follow 
the action in such a case, as it takes place on one side of the 
piston, supposing the steam tp enter the cylinder perfectly dry, 
and supposing also that, on the first stroke we are observing, 
the cylinder is filled with perfectly dry steam at the point of 
cut-off. The condensation, and cooling of the cylinder by re- 
evaporation, on the first expansion, we have just observed. At 
the commencement of the next stroke a part of the entering 
steam must be condensed to restore this heat, so that at the 
point of cut-off water is present, representing the work done on 
the previous expansion and the heat abstracted by the steam 
during the exhaust. 

As from this point the temperature of the steam, and the 
boiling point, again fall rapidly, the water takes the excess of 
heat from the surfaces with the greatest avidity, so that at the 
end of the second expansion it, as well as the water formed by 
the work done, is all evaporated ; but the surfietces are cooled 
twice as much as they were at the end of the previous stroke^ 
even disregarding the heat which they lost by being exposed 
to the copier steam during the first exhaust. Thus at the 
commencement of the next stroke twice as much of the 
entering steam must be condensed on them to restore the heat 
they have lost, and then this double quantity of water formed 
must be evaporated during the expansion and return stroke, 
and so on. 

But where does this process stop, and why does it not go on 
till all the entering steam has to be condensed ? It does go on 
much farther than is commonly imagined. First, the steam 
ceases to be superheated at the end of the expansion, and after 
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a while the moisture formed fails to be wholly re-evaporated, 
though this process continues through the return stroke, and 
then, and not until then, the increase in the condensation can 
cease. 

Clearly, so long as the sur&ces afford heat to re-evaporate all 
the water formed, an additional quantity of water must be 
formed at the beginning of each successive stroke ; but when 
they cease to do this, a point is reached below which they are 
not cooled, and so a limit is formed to the condensation required 
to restore their temperature. This limit will, it is dear, vary 
as the extent of the exposed surfaces, and as the duration of the 
exposure ; and the proportion of the steam that is condensed 
will be inversely as the weight admitted to the cylinder. So 
the loss from this cause must be greatest: first, in the smallest 
cylinders with the shortest stroke, these having the largest pro- 
portion of surface to capacity ; second, in engines having the 
slowest moving pistons ; and third, when the steam is cut off 
earliest. Concerning high-speed engines it is to be observed, 
that they are more economical than slow*moving engines 
working steam of the same pressure, and cutting off at the same 
point ; not in the degree that their piston speed is greater, but 
as their area of surface, exposed to the same weight of steam in 
a given time, may be less; which is not necessarily, nor 
always, the case. If it were attempted to make a cylinder 
of metal having greater heat-conducting power than that of 
iron — as brass, for example — ^the loss from this cause would 
be found to be increased directly as the rate of conduction was 
increased. 

We have supposed the steam to enter the cylinder dry* In 
fact^ however, unless superheated, it never is dry, and often 
contains a great amount of water. But if the condensation of 
dry entering steam goes on increasing, so long as the cylinder 
can, during the expansion and return stroke, re-evaporate the 
water formed, as it certainly mu8t do, it does not appear how 
water contained in the steam and diffused as a cloud through it 
can increase this action materially ; and so it would seem that 
the loss occasioned thereby is mostly that of the heat carried 
away from the boiler by the useless water. 

The condensation of the entering steam can be readily ob- * 
served. An indicator stop-cock on tiie steam-chest and those on 
the cylinder being opened, a marked difference will be seen in 
the appearance of the escaping steam, that from the cylinder 
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being mnoh the more cloudy. Dry steam is invisible ; very wet 
steam, on the other hand, sometimes blows through the stop- 
cock in appearance like a stem of white glass. The water 
formed by condensation must of course be at first deposited on 
the cooler surfaces of the metal, but the violence of the impact 
and current seems instantly to detach the particles, and diffuse 
them through the body of the steam. 

A simple experiment will beautifully exhibit the evaporation 
which takes place during expansion. When an engine is 
stopped, without allowing the cylinder to cool, block the fly* 
wheel and turn on the steam. This being then shut off again, 
the cylinder at one end is filled with confined steam of the 
boiler pressure. Now partially open the Indicator stop-cock, 
and allow the steam to blow out gradually. At first it will 
blow more or less cloudy ; as the pressure falls by expansion, 
and the force of the current slackens, the colour will be gra- 
dually disappearing, and before ceasing to escape the steam 
will have become quite invisible. Here time is aUowed for the 
evaporation to be completed. A like observation may be made 
while the engine is running, when the evaporation will be seen 
to be only partial, the time occupied in a stroke being too 
short for its completion, unless the steam enters the cylinder 
dry. Very different results will be obtained in different 
cases, according to the proportion of water in the steam, the 
pressure carried, the point of cut-off, and the time occupied in a 
stroke. 

The action that we have been considering is the principle ob- 
8tcu)le to economy in the use of steam. In Section III. of this' 
Part is shown the immense loss suffered from want of attention 
to it. The higher the pressure, the earlier the cut-off, and tho 
better the vacuum, the greater will be the proportion of the 
entering steam condensed to restore to the surfaces the tempo- ' 
rature which they must have before the steam will exert any 
dynamical energy. The combination of moderate superheating 
with the steam-jacket seems to afford the best means of 
avoiding this loss. Comparatively little benefit is derived 
from the jacket if the entering steam is wet. On the other 
hand, superheating in a degree sufiBcient to answer the purpose 
alone is unsatisfactory. Its degree cannot be precisely con- 
trolled, and the same degree may, if the steam is cut oS early, 
be insufiScient to restore the temperature to the stLrfaoes, and 
yet sufficient to set the stuffing-boxes on fire if the steam is out 
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off late. For slow-moviQg engines, snperheatmg alone is of no 
account. 

The waste room in the clearance and passage, or passages, at 
each end of the cylinder, is another sonrce of loss, and one 
which cannot be got rid of. Generally it is necessary to add in 
this way about * 04 to the piston displacement. The proportion 
of loss from this cause increases as the steam is cut off earlier. 
Thus if we cut off at one-sixth of the stroke, the above amount 
of waste room adds one quarter, if we cut off at one-eight it 
adds one third, and if we cut off at one-twelfth it adds one 
half, to the weight of steam required to fill the piston displace- 
ment. 

At the point of cut-off the steam contained in the waste room 
adds in the above proportion to the volume of the steam, but at 
the point of release it adds in nearly the same proportion to its 
density. It is not, therefore, wholly lost, but on the expansion 
adds its proportion to the force exerted. 

This is illustrated on diagram Xo. 35, page 144. This, and 
No. 35a on the opposite page, were taken during the trial of the 
compound pumping-engine at Lowell, Massachusetts. The dia- 
grams from the low-pressure cylinders, reduced to the same scale, 
are placed in their correct positions beneath those from the high- 
pressure cylinders. On diagram No. 35 the expansion, except for 
a short distance at the commencement, followed the Mariotte 
curve exactly. The amount of waste room is large, being * 06 of 
the piston displacement. The hyperbolic curve A, of which the 
diagonal h is the axis, represents the expansion of the steam 
contained in the space through which the piston has moved. 
The waste room, represented at the end of the diagram, adds *4 
to the weight of steam used, and the area between the two 
expansion curves represents the work done in the high-pressure 
cylinder by this addition. When expansion is carried farther 
in a second cylinder, the benefit is obtained of the increased 
density of the steam at the end of the first expansion ; but when 
the exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder is opened, the 
waste room in the passage and at the end of the low-pressure 
cylinder has to be filled, and in this case this, and the conden- 
sation on entering it, together, occasion the loss at this point 
as the diagram shows, of one-fourth the pressure in the large 
cylinder. We can there see, that if seven-tenths of the loss in 
the latter waste room could have been avoided, the weight of 
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flteom represented by the cnrve A would b&ve done tlie same 
work in the large cylinder that in foot was done. Componndui^ 



is subject to a large dednction from its theoretical gain on this 
aooonnt ; bat of this more hereafter. 

The loss oooaEdoned by the 'waste room in a single cylinder 
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can be found hy the method illaBtiated below : — ^Let 100 lbB> 
pressure be oat off at one-eistli of the etroke, and let 24* repre- 



sent the length of the stroke, and 1 ■ represent the waste room 
vrhioh will then add one-fonrth to the piston displacement np 
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to the point of cut-oflf. Then 24 -r 4 = 6, and 25 -^ 5 = 5 ; and 
80 we are, in reality, cutting off at one-fifth, instead of at one- 
sixth, of the length of the chamber. 

100 -7- 5 = 20- X 2*6 = 62 - ^ of 100 = 48 lbs. mean pres- 
sure, and 100-7-6 s= 16*66 X 2*8 s 46*6 lbs. mean pressure, 
during the stroke. 48-7-5 = 9*6; and 46*6 4-4 = 11*65. 
The former number represents the work really done, and the 
latter that which, if there were no waste room, would be done 
by the same weight of steam. The loss shown is about 20 per 
cent. That is, 25 per cent, more steam is used, and about 5 per 
cent, is added by it to the work done. This loss is increased as 
we cut off earlier. 

This loss can be completely avoided by compressing the 
exhaust steam up to the density of the steam in the chest. The 
steam filling the waste room then acts as a constant spring, 
giving out by its expansion the. force needed to compress it 
again. The smaller the quantity of waste room, the higher 
will be the rise of pressure from the closing of the exhaust- 
valve at a given point of the stroke, and also the less the area 
of the cooling surface ; so that the gain from reducing the waste 
room is threefold. 

We have observed that the expansion curve in diagram 
No. 35 follows the law of Mariotte. If, however, the hyper- 
boHc curve were drawn to coincide with the expansion curve 
at its commencement, then afterwards the latter would run all 
the way below it. The writer has analysed but one other 
diagram in which the expansion curve fell below the hyper- 
bola all the way, and that is the following. No. 36, taken from 
a non-condensing Corliss engine at Saltaire; but it is to be 
apprehended that this was a case of a leaky exhaust-valve or 
piston. The waste room is very small, only *033 of the piston 
displacement; the pressure was high, and steam followed a long 
distance; but there was no steam-jacket, and if the steam 
was not superheated the curve was impossible, while if it 
was superheated it would seem that the great heat of the 
cylinder should have raised the expansion curve higher at its 
termination. 

In the very similar case of diagram No. 29, page 98, the 
valves and piston were known to be tight, and the steam was 
superheated about 30 degrees. The pressure fell a little below 
the hyperbolio curve during a oonsiderable part of the expan* 
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flioii, but rose to coinoide with it before reaohing the point of 
release, aadonbtedly irom the saperheating of the expanding 



In the absence of positive proof, ii seems doabtful whether 
the exptuuion oarve, unaffected by leakage, can ever fall, 
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tbrongli its entire lengtU, below the hyperbola. If not raised 
to it at its termination by the re-evaporation of moisture, it 
will be 80, apparently, by the superheating of the steamt We 
shall see that in all ordinary cases it is raised above it, and 
sometimes far above it, by the former of these operations going 
on during the expansion* 

In the next section we shall consider more fully the use of the 
Indicator in connection with this whole subject. 
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SECTION IL 

OBSEEVATIONS ON THE SEVERAL LINES OF THE 

DLiGBAM, 

Before oonsidermg the featnres of the engine and the action 
of the steam which are indicated by these lines, it is important 
to remind the engineer of some points which are often neg- 
lected. 

The first of these is the mechanical condition of the engine. 
The engineer should know that the piston and valves are tight. 
Unless they in fact are so, the diagram will not tell what the 
engine wonld be doing if they were; and unless the engineer 
knows that they are so, he cannot conclude with certainty about 
the causes of the features exhibited. For example, cUagram 
No. 35, page 144, shows an expansion curve following closely the 
curve of Mariotte, and diagram No, SSa, on the opposite page, 
taken simultaneously from the opposite end of the same cy- 
Under, ahowB an e^^mon <mrve much higher at the ter- 
mination of the stroke. The curve marked A is the Mariotte 
curve, drawn from the termination of the strokci Why this 
difference? 

The committee appointed to ascertain the duty of the engine 
came to the conclusion that the valve must have leaked. Sub- 
sequent observations of diagrams from other vertical engines 
lead to the belief that this conclusion was a mistaken one, and 
that the rise of pressure was due to re-evaporation ; but the 
condition of the engine in this respect had not been ascer^ 
tained, and so the answer to the above question was not then 
found. 

Again, the capacity of the clearance and passages, which, as 
well as the piston displacement, are to be filled with steam, 
must be known, or neither the consumption of steam nor the 
character of the expansion curve can be determined. 

The point of cut-off should also be precisely known. Li the 
best expaxision engines, running at moderate speed, this i» 
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dearly indicated on the diagram ; on diagrams No. 9, page 96, 
and No. 28, page 110, it would be bard to gneas at it.] ^On 
diograniB from engines running at high speed it cannot, as a 
genual thing, be shonn with precision, on acooant of the fall 



of pressure in the cylinder during the closing of *® P°'*' 
There are several ways of determining this point when the 
diagram does not ahow it. If the cut-off is fixed the steam- 
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cheat cui be opened, and it oan be eeen ; but the better tutd 
readier way is to take a diagram at slow speed, as in No. 19 in 
the Appendix. On locomotives the point of cnt-off for each 
notch can thas be determined. 

On engines nith a Tariable cut-off this point can generally be 
known by the position of the governor, according to a scale 
made for the purpose. When, however, the point of cut-off can- 
not be determined, the hyperbolic curve with which its expan- 
sion curve is to be compared may be drawn, starting irom a 
point on the expansion curve after it is certain that the steam 
has been out off. When the expansion curve presents oscilla- 
tions, the point of cut-off will be the highest point at which the 
hyperbola will touch it ; and sometimoe this will be at some 
distance from what looks like a sharp cut-off. 

Of aerrated and mmng line*. — The characteristios of these lines 
will be considered together. There are none of more interest 
and valne. They may oocor at the points of admission, of cut- 
off, and of release — whenever the impulse received by the piston 
of the Indicator in either direction is so sudden that the a 



turn imparted carries the pencil beyond the point which marks 
the teal change of pressure. These are of great value, as they 
showpredsely the degree ofsuddenness or violence of the action 
of the steam, and also the excellence or otherwise of the action 
of the Indicator. The old belief Uiat they represented actual 
pulsations of the steam, and how quickly that was exploded by 
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the applioatioB of thi§ Indicator, have already been noticed on 
page 20. 

The diagram No. 20, p^e ISO, taken from the "Allen" en- 



gine, mnniug at the Paris Exposition of 1867 at 200 revolntions 
per minute, affords a beantifnl illostration of this action. The 
pencil happened to tonoh the papw at the point A of the retnm 
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stroke. On the next return stroke the slight pressure prevented 
any yibrations, and the straight line was drawn through the 
mean of the previous ones. There was no fall of pressure 
at the release to produce any vibrations, and the vibrations 
whioh had taken place during the return stroke, when they 
were entirely unchecked, were the feeble termination of those 
which commenced at the point of cut-off, and which were 
then, of course, stronger than they show when checked by the 
friction of the pencil. The flowing character of the lines 
pleases the eye by the graceful undulations they present, and 
demonstrate the entire absence of friction in the cylinder of the 
Indicator. 

Where at high speed the cut-off is sharp, the amplitude of the 
vibrations will be in a large measure controlled, especially if a 
weak spring is used, by the degree of pressure applied to the 
pencil. Very interesting lines are then obtained by letting the 
pencil run three or four times round, vaiying the pressure on 
each expansion from the least possible to a somewhat firm 
one. 

Diagrams No. 15, page 151, and No. 17, page 152, exhibit, in 
contrast with the above, evidence of slight friction in the 
instrument ; the fall is by a succession of steps, there is no rise 
of the pencil, no reaction. Neither of these was taken with the 
Bichards Indicator. The former is from one of a pair of engines 
driving a screw at about 50 revolutions, and the latter is from 
a paddle-wheel engine making only 16 revolutions per minute. 
Of course, in both these cases the expansion curves should have 
been drawn without any vibration at all. 

The diagram No. 28, page 153, from the cylinder of a gas- 
engine, affords at once a fine illustration of this vibration of the 
Indicator, and of its usefulness. It tells the whole story. 
When the stroke was two-thirds completed, and the excess of 
back pressure was beginning to stop the engine, the contents of 
the cylinder were exploded with a suddenness exactly repre- 
sented by the extent and rapidity of the vibrations, and deve- 
loped a force during the remainder of the stroke represented 
by their mean. 

A slight vibration, producing long and gentle undulations 
on the return stroke, is shown in diagram No 24, on the oppo- 
Bite page. This diagram was taken from Show's Hot-air 
Engine at the Paris Exposition of 1867, an engine which gave 
a promise that for some reason does not seem to have been ful- 
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filled. The vibratioas were occasioned by the eaddeanesa of 
the e^chatiBt. 

This use of the Indicator is of especial value in exhibiting the 



character of the admisBion in high-speed engincB. It is found 
that a very moderate pressure may be so admitted as to prodnoa 
vibrations of the pencil of eitreme violence ; and on the other 
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hand, at the very saine speed, the highest pressures may be 
obtained, precisely on the dead centre, so gently as to impart to 
the instrument scarcely any vibration at alL 

All the Indicator diagrams in the book may be nsefully 
studied in connection with the following remarks on each of the 
several lines, though only a few of them will be referred to. 



L The Admission Line. 

This line is formed by the rise of pressure in the cylinder as 
the port is opened for the admission of the steam. It begins at 
the termination of the compression. In the old beam-engine 
days this was the point of anxiety. To admit the pressure 
gradually as the piston advanced, so as to save the beam 
centre from the strain, and the whole structure from the shock, 
of admission on or near the dead centre, was the constant aim, 
to which everything else was sacrificed. It is becoming diffi- 
cult to realise the degree of this apprehension in the minds of 
the past generation of engineers. The writer was once assured 
by a high authority in England, that, if he saw any way to do 
it, he would not admit the steam till the .piston had made 
a quarter of its stroke. Diagram No. 23, page 110, would 
present, in the eyes of our fathers, a very moderate inclination 
of the admission line; and they would have received from 
No. 12, page 85, as great a shock as any engine could do. 

But time has been changing all that, and now, in direct-acting 
self-contained engines, we admit any pressure as plump on the 
centre as we can do ; and find, moreover, that the faster we run 
the more complete is the absence of all shock or strain at that 
point. 

The direction and height of the admission line, relatively to 
that showing boiler-pressure, are determined by the amount of 
lead given to the valve, for which no general rule can be laid 
down. It depends on the speed of the piston, the proportion 
between the area of the port and that of the cylinder, the ra- 
pidity or slowness of the opening movement, and the density of 
the steam already in the cylinder at the instant of opening. 
The correct lead can be found only by the application of the 
Indicator. Without its assistance the best judgment is likely 
to err, in a case presenting novel conditions. By the *'best 
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jndgment " is laeant a judgment formed by careful comparison 
of the actual lead given, with the admission line drawn by the 
Indicator, in a wide diversity of cases. 



II. The Steam Line. 

This is drawn by the advance of the piston while the port 
continues open for the admission of steam to the cylinder. 
Here we find engines divided into four classes, namely : — 

1. Those in which the valves have an invariable motion 
without any, or with only very trifling lap, causing the port to 
remain open, or, technically, the steam to follow the piston, 
quite or nearly to the end of the stroke. 

2. Those in which the valves have also an invariable motion, 
but with more or less lap, causing the steam to be cut off at a 
certain fixed point of the stroke. 

3. Those in which the point of cut-off may be varied by hand 
either by means of the link motion or of an independent cut-off 
gear; and, 

4. Those in which the point of cut-off is adjusted by the 
action of the governor, according to the changes either in the 
pressure of steam or in the resistance to be overcome. , 

In the first two classes, when less than the full pressure in 
i*equired in the cylinder, the governor or the engine-driver 
adjusts the pressure by changing the position of the regulating 

valve. In the third class the regulating valve may be employed 
for the same purpose, but the more usual and better way is, to 
run such engines with this valve entirely open, and to adjust 
the mean pressure in the cylinder by changing the point of cut- 
off. Engines of the fourth class have no regulating valve, but 
the full attainable pressure of steam is admitted to the cylinder. 
The action of the regulating valve varies the jposition of the 
steam line upward or downward, to that distance from the atmo- 
spheric line which gives the mean pressure required. The 
action of the cut-off gear, on the contrary, varies its length for the 
same purpose. In engines in which the steam follows to the end, 
or nearly to the end, of the stroke, and indeed in all cases where 
the pressure is reduced between the boiler and cylinder by the 
action of the regulating valve — ^that is, by throttling — ^it is a 
matter of very little interest what the steam line may be. Not 
only its distance from the atmospheric line, but also its direction. 
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ie ohatiged by every change in the poBition of the re^^ulatuig 
valve, so that it is not at all a &t subject for consideration, as is 
well illustrated In diagram No. 14, taken from a non-coudensing 
engine, where, owing to the bad action of the governor, the 
position of the regulating valve varied extremely at every 
stroke of the engine. The diagram shows the steam lines for 
fifteen oonsecntive revolutions, and illustrates the value of a 
good fly-wheeL The two lines drawn under the diagram are 
the atmospherio line and the line of perfect vacuum. These 
lines are essential to a proper knowledge of the quantity of 
steam oouamned. 

In engines which have no regulating valve, or where it is 



not employed, as in marine engines except in rough weather, 
the steam line should approach nearly to the line of boiler 
pressure, and should be parallel with this line up to the point 
of release or cut-off. As, however, a differenoe of level is 
uecesaary to give motion to a stream of water, to inequality of 
pressure is required to produce a oarreat of steam, the amount 
•jf the inequality depending on the velocity of the current, or 
on the area of the passage where most contracted, and on the 
number and amount of its deflections. For this reason neither 
the pressure iu the boiler, nor the vacuum maintained in the 
condunser, can ever be reached in the cylinder, although the 
employment of large porta and pipes free from bends will 
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enable both to be nearly approximated to. Diagrams Nos. 1, 10, 
11, and 17, affovd examples of correct steam lines, except that in 
No* 1 it is not oontinned parallel nearly np to the point of cut- 
off. Diagram No. 12 shows a slight fall of the steam line as 
the piston advanced, but the point of cut-off is well shown. 
Diagram No. 15, from a marine condensing engine, at 336 feet 
travel of piston per minute, and Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, from a 
locomotive, at 730, 820, and 950 feet travel of piston per 
minute, afford, on the contrary, examples of bad steam lines. 
The boiler pressure is very nearly attained at the commence- 
ment of the stroke, in the first case by lead given to the valve, 
and in the others by lead superadded to excessive compression ; 
but as the piston advances, the pressure falls with great ra- 
pidity, and the point at which the port was closed the diagram 
affords no means of discovering. In all these cases the passage 
of steam to the val^e-chamber was entirely unimpeded. 

The nature of the steam line depends principally on the pro- 
portion between the area of the ports, supposing them to be, as 
they ought, the smallest passages through which the steam i« 
taken, and the capacity of cylinder to be filled in a given time. 
A given capacity may be formed in the same time by the slow 
advance of the piston in a larger eylinder, or by its more rapid 
advance in a smaller one. The sectional area of cylinder and 
the speed of the piston must, then, be equally considered in 
determining the area of the ports, as they are equal elements in 
determining the capacity of cylinder to be filled. The velocity 
of the current of steam is really the only point to be considered. 
This, through the port, should not exceed 200 feet per second. 

While, therefore, very high velocity of piston does not render 
impossible the attainment of a correct steam line, still the size 
of port required for this purpose becomes so considerable, and 
the amount of power absorbed in working the valves, under 
the pressure which is generally associated with high speed of 
piston, is already so serious, that with the present form of valve 
in use — on locomotives, for example— it is better probably to 
submit to the defect at high velocities, than to attempt to 
amend it by enlargement. Improvement in this feature can be 
looked for only from a radical change in the valves and their 
movements. 

The following diagram, No. 37, has been taken at speeds in- 
creasing from about 40 revolutions to 170 revolutions per 
minute, expressly to show how, all other circumstances being 
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the same, the Bteam line falls as the speed inoreases, through 
the insufficiency of the port. The point of cut-off was fixed ; 
the Tftcanm was being formed while this diagram was taken. 
It illastrates also the lengthening of the diagram that ia caused 
by the elastioity of a long oord at high speed. 



Another canse also oontribntee to injure the steam line, esp^- 
oially in oondensing engines, namely, the condensation of the 
steam on enteriog the cylinder. To this cause the great fall of 
pressure in diagram No. 15 must in part be attributed, the 
small size of the ports not being sufficient to account for it, at 
the speed of piston employed, of 336 feet per minute. 



III. The Expansiok Citrte. 

If any one line of the diagram possesses a greater interest 
than the others, it is the expansion curve. We have already 
become familiar with it, and have found it a theme of nerer- 
cnding interest. 

The Mariotte curve, as has already been said, is the standard 
by which the character of all expansion curves actually drawn 
is determined. This it is for various reasons. It is a deter* 
mioate mathematical carve, a hyperbola, it can be 'readily and 
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preoiBely drawn, and the boot onrvea attainable in practice co- 
incide with it very nearly, if not exactly. We will attend first, 



then, to the proper method of drawing this onrve, and of 
applying it to any diagram. 
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The preceding figure, No. 38, has been drawn to illustrate 
the application of this curve to the expansion of steam. The 
pressure represented by the height of the parallelogram is 
100 lbs. on the square inch, and its length represents the 
stroke of a piston, including the waste room, divided into 
24 equal parts. The base represents the absolute vacuum, 
and the right hand boundary the commencement of the 
stroke. 

The diagonal of a square, drawn from the point of inter- 
section of these lines, is the axis of every hyperbola that can 
be described, representing expansion, according to the law of 
the gases, from any point of the stroke, and from any pressure 
whatever. 

Curves are described representing this expansion from seven 
different points of cut-off. The figures at the terminations 
of the curves give the terminal pressures, and those at the 
commencement give the mean pressures during the stroke, as 
follows : — 



Proportion of 

the stroke at 

which the steam 

is cut off. 


Terminal 

pressure repre- 

ssnting the 

steam con* 

tamed, in lbs. 


Mean preseore. 

representing 

the power 

exerted, in lbs. 


Proportion of 

power exerted 

to steam 


Absolute gain; 

1* representing 

the power 

exerted by 

the same 

steam without 
expansion. 


f 

Iff 
24 

4 

9 

i 
i 


(6) 

75- 
62-5 
50-0 
37-5 
26-0 
12-6 
4-166 


(c) 

96-37 

91-87 

84-65 

74-17 

69-65 

38-5 

17-4 


1-285 
1-469 
1-693 
1-978 
2-386 
3-080 
4-177 


•285 

•469 

•693 

•978 

1-386 

2-080 

3-177 



The theoretical possibility of gain by expansion is thus illus- 
trated. The various practical limitations, and the degrees in 
which these may be avoided, have been already considered. 
With respect to the principal cause of loss, namely, the con- 
densation of the entering steam, the means are now well under- 
stood by which this may not only be entirely prevented, but 
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may be, and is, changed into a gain by tlie snpeiiieating uf the 
Bteam dnriag &e expansion. 

It ia interesting to observe throughont this diagram, the gain 
that is realised by expanding from higher preasnrea. In every 
case, all the work shown above any abeoisea is dear gain from 
the higher pressure. For example, as will be seen, 100 lbs. 



cnt off at /jths shows a large gain over 60 lbs. cat off at jfths, 
and again, thongh not so large, over 75 lbs. out off at ^\ths of 
the stroke ; 100 lbs. cut off ac ^^th gives, from the same t>team 
consumed, very nearly twice the power that is given by 20 lbs. 
cnt off at ^tha of the stroke. Column (e) of the preceding 
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TaUe gives the powers represented by the arefts included 
between the expansioa curves and the abeoUeea drawn to their 
points of terminatioD. 



To apply Ae hyperbola to a diagram. — Draw the line of abaolute 
vaonnm, and perpendicular to it the line representing the 
addition made by the waste room to tlie piston dispkcement, 
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and from their point of intersection draw the diagonal of a 
square. This is the axis of the corre. It gives the proper 



conception of the character of the onrve, and aids in its oon- 
stniction and verification, since corresponding portions on either 
aide of it are alike. 
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The hyperbola may be oommenoed at either end of the expan- 
erion onrre. Diagram No. 21, pc^e 103, illnstratea ooe method, 
and diagram No. 26, illastrates the other. Generally it will 



be found the more accurate way to commence near the point of 
release. A point having been selected, divide the length of the 
diagram up to this point, including the waste room, into any 
convenient number of equal parls, the more numerous the better. 
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Multiply the pressure at the point selected into the number of 
parts, and the product will be the pressure, according to the law 
of the gases, at the end of the first of these parts, supposing it to 
be carried so high ; and the pressure at the end of any part is 
found by dividing the pressure at the end of part one by the 
number of parts up to such point. 

One of the above pair of diagrams, No. 40, from a Corliss 
engine, has been divided to illustrate this method. At the end 
of the thirteenth division the pressure is 9 lbs., so at the end of 
the first division it would be 117 lbs. ; at the end of the second 
one, 58^ lbs. ; at the end of the fourth, 29| lbs. ; at the end of 
the sixth, 19^ lbs., and so on. The method is extremely simple, 
only care must be taken that ordinates, and not diagonal lines, 
are measured. Above the axis the points of intersection of the 
ordinates with the curve become separated too far for accuracy, 
as seen in diagram No. 22, page 105. It is then better to sub- 
stitute the abscisses as shown in No. 40. These are numbered 
to correspond with the ordinates, and then the lengths are 
transferred from the latter. The curve passing through these 
points is the hyperbolic curve. 

It is evident that, without making application of the hyper* 
bola to an expansion curve, we can know nothing at all about 
it ; but that as soon as this has been done its features all stand 
revealed, and the causes by which these have been produced are 
either at once suggested, or we are put on inquiry to discover 
them. Diagram No. 40, for example, shows condensation con- 
tinuing after the steam had been cut off, and passing 3lowly into 
re-evaporation. The commencement and progress of the latter 
action is seen in the expansion-curve ceasing to depart from, 
and then approaching, and finally crossing, the hyperbola. 
The loss thus shown here, however, is not nearly so great as in 
diagram No. 22, taken when the steam was cut off still earlier. 

It is certain that this application has not heretofore been 
made on one diagram in ten thousand ; indeed it is very rarely 
that the waste room in a cylinder is known, even by the 
designer or the builder of the engine, so that the curve can be 
drawn. It is to be hoped that its importance will come to be 
more generally understood. 

The preceding diagrams, Nos. 25 and 26, were taken from the 
engines of two gun-boats of the American Navy, the Winooski 
and the Algonquin^ during the civil war, on a trial of rival 
systems, which at the time attracted a good deal of attention. 
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The former were designed by Mr. Isherwood, then Engineer-in- 
chief of the Navy, and the latter by a Mr. Dickerson, to demon- 
strate the superiority of the system of high pressure and ex- 
pansion. The dotted curves show the correct expansion. 

The truth found a bad advocate. The diagrams show that 
the admission and the cut-off engrossed the attention of the de- 
signer of the latter engines to the exclusion of everything else. 
These were perfect, but the release was absurdly early and slow, 
and the vacuum averaged only 9 lbs. The necessity, not only 
of keeping the cylinder hot, but even of preventing water from 
coming over from the boiler, seems never to have been thought 
of. The cylinders were of about equal size, the mean pressures 
nearly alike, and the terminal pressure, which in the Algonquin 
should not have been one half that in. the Winooskif was nearly 
the same in each. The release and the vacuum in the latter 
were simply magnificent. The cause of high pressure and 
early cut-off met with overwhelming discomfiture, these being 
transformed into means of loss instead of gain. If, however, 
the diagram measured at the termination of the expansion curve 
showed the quantity of heat used, the Algonquin, in spite of its 
enormous re-evaporation, ; should still have done a very little 
the better. This was, however, only an indication of the far 
greater re-evaporation which took place during the return 
stroke. The explanation of its failure is found in this. The 
boilers were very small. When boilers are disposed to prime, 
the pulsations of the steam produced by cutting off early cause 
this action to go on in an excessive degree. This accounts at 
the same time for the great quantity of feed-water that had to 
be supplied to the boilers of the Algonquin, the almost incon- 
ceivable rise of the expansion curves, the very poor vacuum, the 
condenser being filled with hot water, and the excessive quantity 
of coal consumed. No condensation and re-evaporation of dry 
or tolerably dry steam, at the speed at which these engines were 
run, would begin to account for any of them. In the diagram 
No. 26 two things are to be noted — first, re-evaporation com- 
menced as soon as the steam had been cut off, which seems 
never to be the case unless a great deal of water is broufcht 
over ; and second, the re-evaporation was much greater in that 
end of the cylinder in which the steam was cut off earliest. It 
might naturally be supposed that the one-idea people would 
have learned a lesson from this trial — that if economy is to be 
assured, a good many other things need to be attended to besides 
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oatting off early and sharp ; but they do not appear to have 
done 80. 



We can now understand alec why diagrams like No.r27, 
although very pretty to look at, are very wasteful to produce. 
We see here, even without drawing the theoretical carve, the 
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condeneatioti continning during the esrlypart of the expandon, 
and the largo amonnt of re-eTaporation that followed it ; the 
terminal preeBure, thongh Wow the atmosphere, being about 
twice what it ought to be. 



It is to be observed, that the expansion should m UiiB case 
fidl just as low as though the engine were a oondensing engine ; 
since, in either case alike, this is the enlargemant ol volume of 
the steam in a closed cylinder. 
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It is not likely that large and costly engines will be made 
mnoh longer, to make 'Such diagrams as these, developing very 
little power, nnder the delusion that all this is necessary for 
economy. 

The practical limitations to the benefit to be derived from 
expansion are coming to be nnderstood; and economy will be 
more snccessfally sought in moderate degrees of expansion, with 
proper regard also to other conditions on which it is dependent. 

To expand steam properly, it is doubtless necessary that it 
should be cut off with reasonable quickness — ^that the pressure 
shonld fall very little during the closing of the port. Diagram 
No. 16, page 163, for example, shows a fair compliance with 
this requirement— quite sufficient for all practical advantage. 
Sharper cut-off than this is pretty, but the gain from it is not 
appreciable. On the other hand, the excessive wire-drawing 
shown, for example, in No. 1, page 12, in No. 18, opposite, and in 
No. 23, page 110, is largely destructive of gain by expansion. 
The expansion never properly begins till the port is closed ; as 
for example, at the dots in No. 16. On diagram No. 1 an ex- 
pansion curve has been drawn to show how one-half of the 
steam, out off at three-eighths of the stroke, would have done 
three-quarters of the work. * 

Compound cylinder-engines, — The consideration of the subject 
of expansion would be quite incomplete without a reference to 
compound engines. The Wolfe system has had a remarkable 
career. It was originally introduced when very low pressures 
were employed, and expansion was little known, and that which 
was used was what could be obtained by adding lap to the valve. 
With it was commenced the working of steam at higher 
pressures. Of course it showed a large economy. About the 
year 1860 it was applied, by the late Mr. Humphreys, on the 
ships of the Peninsular and Oriental line, in connection with 
superheating, the steam-jacket and surface oondensationy and 
for a considerable time was regarded as the principal element 
of an economy before unknown in marine engineering. Its 
apparent success led to its revival on stationary engines, 
especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Six or seven years 
more saw the manufacture of compound engines pretty much 
abandoned, both for sea and land purposes. Now it again 
challenges criticism, its use having within the past six years 
become nearly imiversal in ocean steamers, which are run with 
a degree of economy which, though very unequal, sometimes 

M 2 
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reaches to that which first in the MooUan astonished the 
engineering world. 

It is to be observed that oomponnding is never tried by itself, 
so as to stand or fall on its own merits; bnt is always asso- 
ciated with some great and nnqnestioned economic improve- 
ment. This time, singularly repeating its first introduction, it 
has been revived in connection with perhaps the most marked 
advance ever made in marine engineering ; namely, raising the 
steam-pressure, almost at one jump, from about 20 lbs. to from 
60 lbs. to 75 lbs. on the square inch above the atmosphere. Less 
attention seems to have been paid to the increase of pressure as 
an element of economy than it deserves. Our previous exami- 
nation of the subject has shown its great value in this respect. 

This is only the application of the system of Mr. McNaught, 
by which, years ago, he so admirably pieced out the power of 
the old cotton-miU engines, providing a higher pressure of 
steam, aad also a cylinder to work it in before it should enter 
the old cylinder at the old pressure. The fact is, the McNaught 
idea — a happy makeshift, planned to furnish the increased power 
required by the enlargement of the cotton-mills, and at the 
same time utilise their old enormous and feeble beam-engines, 
and avoid putting any additional strain on their beam centres 
— ^proving a marked success, took complete possession of the 
Scotch engineers ; so that to this day the two ideas, of a high 
pressure of steam and two cylinders to work it in, are in- 
separably associated in their minds ; and the American marine 
engineers only copy the Scotch, and so are innocent of any idea 
at all on the subject. 

Compounding is merely a method of prolonging the expan- 
sion — ^that is all. It is claimed to be of value, also, as a means 
of equalising the pressure on the crank during its revolution. 
The questions of the distribution of rotative force through the 
revolution, and of relieving the crank from the impact of the 
steam on the centres, have, however, to be newly examined, in 
the light of the demonstrations presented in Fart Fifth of this 
Treatise. At present we confine ourselves to a consideration of 
the economy of the compound system. 

The question presented is: Supposing the same pressure, 
superheating, steam-jacket, and other recognised means of 
economy, to be employed in both cases, which plan is more 
economical — ^to expand to the same point in one cylinder, or in 
two ? The above reference will explain why, so far as relates 
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to ocean navigation, the question has not been settled experi- 
mentally, and why, when the importance has been felt of 
getting rid of the intermediate chamber, and having an equal 
force applied to each crank, engineers have even made four 
cylinders, setting a little one on top of each big one, rather 
than complete each expansion in a single cylinder. 

The diagram, however, helps us to answer this question. 
Let us look first at the diagrams from the steamship Egypt^ 
pp. 96, 97. We observe the only partial admission of the 
steam-pressure — 6 lbs. short at one end, and 10 lbs. at the 
other — the fall of the steam-line, the late cut-off, nearly at the 
half-stroke, the short expansion and early release in the small 
cylinder, and in the large one the poor vacuum — all features 
prejudicial to economy, but none of them pertinent to the 
present discussion. 

In order that the expansion which is begun in the small 
cylinder shall be continued without interruption in the large 
one, two things are required. The first is, that the forward 
pressure in the latter cylinder shall be equal to the back 
pressure in the former one. This depends entirely on the area 
of the communication. No matter how much of its pressure 
may be lost by the steam in passing from the high-pressure to 
the low-pressure cylinder, or from what cause; if it is not 
throttled between them, there will be an equilibrium of pressure 
on the two pistons. 

The second requirement is, that there be no fall of pressure 
between the two cylinders. But this is impossible, says the 
compound engineer, and you cannot require what is impossible ! 
The amount of this fall is what is mainly to determine whether 
or not we shall condemn the system: continuous expansion 
requires that there be no such break at all. In this case the 
capacities of the two cylinders are to each other as 1 to 3 * 5* 

The dotted lines on these diagrams show the pressures that 
would be exerted if the above requirements could be complied 
with. We observe that there was a fall of pressure between the 
two cylinders of from 9 lbs. to 9^ lbs. Let us consider for a 
moment wbat this is. It is a sudden loss of 30 per cent, of the 
force of the st.eam, in the very middle, or rather in the earlier 

* It would be a good practice always to indicate the cylinders of com- 
pound engines on scales diflfering inversely as their capacities, as, for example, 
in this case 85 and 10 lbs. to the inch, when the diagrams would represent 
the respective powers exerted in each cylinder. 
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part, of the expansion. This great fault — ^to use a geological ex- 
pression — ^in the expression curve, is found in all diagrams from 
compound engines, and this example is believed to show a £etir 
average of its amount in marine engines. 

But now we find a remarkable feature presented. The mean 
back pressure in the high-pressure cylinder is 9 lbs. higher than 
it ought to be from a terminal pressure 9 lbs. higher, occasion- 
ing a loss of 375 horse-powers in this cylinder. In the low- 
pressure cylinder, although the steam is cut off at the half- 
stroke, the pressure falls before the release but little, if any, 
below that to which it should fall by continuous expansion 
from the initial pressure 9 lbs., or 40 per cent, higher, and rises 
so high before it is cut off as to make up nearly one-fourth of 
the loss above noted in the high-pressure cylinder. 

This is the measure of the re-evaporation in the intermediate 
chamber, and in the low-pressure cylinder, produced by the 
heat imparted from the jacket. We see this begun in the high- 
pressure cylinder, the curves AB representing the correct 
expansion. This, besides the direct loss of 10 to 12 per cent, on 
the power of 2800 horse exerted by these engines, shows a great 
waste of heiGtt ; for, in order that re-evaporation may take place, 
there must first have been at least an equal condensation. 
This feature will be found commonly shown in diagrams &om 
compound engines. 

In diagrams Nos. 35 and 35a, pp. 144 and 145, the expansion 
is shown carried to a pretty low point in the first cylinder. 
The continuation of it in the second cylinder exhibits a large 
re-evaporation, preceded by a fall of pressure of 3 lbs. at one 
end, and 5 lbs. at the other. It is curious to observe, that the 
lesser fall of pressure takes place in passing from that end of 
the first cylinder in which the re-evaporation had been much 
the greater. We see this greater re-evaporation continued 
thus while the pistons are moving slowly near the dead points 
of the crank, and then through the expansion in the low- 
pressure cylinder. 

These very different illustrations show the chief use of the 
second cylinder to consist in re-evaporating, by means of the 
jacket, water that ought never to have been formed. 

Undoubtedly, the compound-cylinder engines show, on the 
average, a good degree of economy ; and undoubtedly, too, it is 
expanding from a good pressure and to a low point, wilii the 
use of the steam-jacket and superheating, to which, in spite of 
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the loss involved in the use of two cylinders, it is all due ; and 
the same expansion in independent cylinders, under the same 
conditions, will show a considerably better result, ake, for 
example, diagram No. 12, page 78, in which a total pressure of 
35 lbs. is expanded down to a little less than 7 lbs. Suppose a 
total pressure of 85 lbs. to be cut off proportionately earlier, so 
that the added 50 lbs. is represented by an addition above the 
present diagram, as has been already explained; and suppose 
the cylinder to be warmed by the steam-jaoket and the steam to 
be superheated, so that not only does the entering steam suffer 
no condensation, but its expansive force is increased during the 
expansion, as is the case in engines in which compounding is 
successful ; then, a smaller cylinder being used on account of 
the addition to the mean pressure, and there being no fault 
in the expansion curve, who can doubt that a better economy 
would be attained than by compounding with all its com- 
plications ? 

It is often remarked, " But when you cut off so very early 
you must have a larger cylinder." The contrary is the fact, and 
that in an enormoas degree, as may be. seen in an instant. 
Take the second curve in diagram No, 38, page 161. Let one 
twenty-fourth of the parallelogram represent the waste room, 
then the curve would represent 85 lbs. pressure above the 
atmosphere, cut off at about one-twelfth of the stroke. Now it 
has until recently been a common practice in marine engines to 
cut off 20 lbs. above the atmosphere at about one-third of the 
stroke. If the reader will look along the abscissa numbered 
20, he will see it strike this expansion curve at about this 
point of the stroke, previous to which time all the work 
represented by the area above it has been done by the higher 
pressure ; and on measurement, omitting the waste room, and 
allowing 21^ lbs. back pressure, this will be found to add 50 per 
cent, to the work done, the addition being one-third of the 
whole. It will be observed that elevation of the pressure adds 
power at one end of the stroke, precisely as prolongation of the 
expansion adds power at the other end. But the size of 
cylinders will be still further reduced, and the economy im- 
proved still more, by carrying this pressure to a later point of 
cut-off, — to one-eighth or one-sixth of the stroke. 

It is claimed that the use of two cylinders avoids the exposure 
of the same surface to the extremes of temperature on the op- 
posite strokes. But these extremes of temperature are avoided 
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only in a slight degree, sometimee soaroely appreciable, as seen in 
diagram 35, while the extent of surface to which the same steam 
is exposed is greatly increased. It is not exposure to cooler 
steam but to cooler water that is to be dreaded. But nothing is 
thought even of immersing the high-pressure cylinder in a 
bath 100^ cooler than the entering steam, if only this can be 
worked through two cylinders. The improved economy shown 
by compound marine engines is by comparison with the 
engines previously used in similar service, which were un- 
jacketed, and in which steam of low pressure was worked, and 
the economy is not always better than it was in those. 

Compounding has just won a great victory in America. A 
compound-cylinder engine, hath cylinders jacketed^ has beaten 
single-cylinder engines, unjackeUd^ evaporating so little as 
18 lbs. of water per horse-power per hour ; and the details of 
the triumph are in all the papers. 

IV. The Exhaust Line and Line of Counter-Pressure. 

These two lines may properly be considered together. The 
problem is, first, to employ the full expansive force of the 
steam as nearly as practicable to the end of the stroke, and then 
immediately to discharge, as far*as possible, the pressure that 
will hinder the return of the piston. So far as the mechanism 
of the engine is concerned, this is effetced, first, by opening an 
exhanst-port of sufficient area, and opening it very rapidly ; 
and, secondly, by providing a passage to the atmosphere, or to 
the condenser, much larger than the area of the port, so that 
the steam, after having passed the latter point, shall meet no 
obstruction at all. In a non-condensing engine nothing further 
than this is required. In a condensing engine the degree in 
which the back pressure can be removed depends, of course, 
upon the tenuity of the artificial atmosphere maintained in the 
condenser. 

The diagrams here presented exhibit a variety of these lines, 
both in condensing and in non-condensing engines. Their 
careful study is recommended. Some present a remarkable 
conformity with theoretical requirements, and others show 
quite the reverse. There has undoubtedly been a great im- 
provement in engines generally in this respect within the 
twelve years since the introduction of this Indicator. The 
various faults, of opening the exhaust too early and too late. 
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too slow and too little, have received more attention, as their 
consequences have been more observed on the diagram. In 
this, as in every other particular, we c^n truly say, that, so far 
as respects the distribution of the steam, we know nothing 
about the proper construction of an engine, ot of its require- 
ments, except what the Indicator has told us. 

V. The Compression Line. 

This line, when it exists, is formed by the closing of the 
exhaust-port at some point before the termination of the return 
stroke, when the advancing piston compresses the confined steam 
to a greater density. For the proper reading of this line, also, 
a knowledge of the extent of the waste room is indispensable. 
We have here piston motion converted into heat, the equivalent 
of the motion arrested, so far as this is done by the resistance of 
the steam. The heat thus supplied is mostly required by the 
rise of pressure of the steam. The total heat of one pound of 
steam must, for example, be increased in raising its pressure 
from 15 lbs. on the square inch to 30 lbs. 11 * 3^5 thermal units ; 
to 45 lbs. 18*7 thermal units; and to 60 lbs. 24*26 thermal 
units. 

The capacity of the remainder of the piston displacement and 
the waste room gives the volume of steam at the point of closing 
the port; and, its pressure being known, its weight is found 
by the Table. The force with which the piston compresses 
the steam, or the work — ^motion against resistance — lost by 
the piston, and imparted as heat to the steam, is shown on the 
diagram. 

For example, in diagram No. 21, page 103, we have thus 
confined, as already ascertained (page 104), * 01482 of a pound 
of steam. Its pressure was raised by the compression from 
16 lbs. to 45 lbs. on the square inch. The quantity of heat 
required to be imparted to it was 17*7 x * 01482 = -262 of a 
thermal unit. 

The work done in compressing this steam was a mean of 
15 X 200 = 3000 lbs. through nearly 1 inch, say 230 foot* 
pounds. This is the energy that there ceased, and appeared as 
* 3 of a unit of heat. 

We may say, then, generally, that the piston, in losing its 
motion, supplies to the steam compressed the heat required by 
its increase of density, and something more. The compression 
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curve should therefore, if none of the heat were lost by the 
steam, rise somewhat more rapidly than the curve of relative 
volumes, which itself rises more rapidly than the Mariotte 
curve. {See diagram 34, page 131.) 

It is observed in practice that the more frequent the strokes 
of the piston, and the drier the steam, the higher the compres- 
sion curve rises. Often, after a rapid rise for a certain distance^ 
a short curve in the horizontal direction marks the limit 
of density to which the steam could be compressed ; because the 
water present absorbed the heat above a certain temperature, 
which was supplied by the arrest of the piston. Sometimes, 
owing to the rapid abstraction of heat from the steam, this 
curve turns downward, or there is a fall of pressure directly 
on the centre, if the admission is a trifle late. 

Diagram No. 1, page 12, shows a rise of the compression line, 
from the low pressure of 2 • 5 lbs., which is much too rapid to be 
accounted for, except by a considerable leakage of steam from 
the chest, especially at the slow motion of the piston, making 
only fifteen double strokes per minute. 

The link motion, when operating a single valve, varies the 
compression, as also the release, with every change of the point 
of cut-off. The excessive compression which the link motion 
eflFects when cutting off early, is one of its most valuable 
features, although an incidental one. It reduces the power 
exerted at both ends of the stroke, saves the steam contained in 
the waste room, and gives to the locomotive its smoothness of 
running, while its reciprocating parts are kept as light as 
possible. Diagram No. 19, in the Appendix, exhibits this action 
very well. 

It would occupy too much space to'enter upon a more detailed 
investigation of this interesting curve. Su£&cient has been 
said to merely indicate the method of its proper analysis, 
which in many cases will be found to be fall of interest and 
instruction. 
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SECTION III. 

OP THE LOSS ATTENDING THE EMPLOYMENT OP 
SLOW-PISTON SPEED, AND THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THIS IS SHOWN BY THE INDICATOE. 

In the year 1860 a Board of Engineers, of wliich Mr. Islierwood 
was at the head, was appointed by the United States Navy 
Department to conduct a series of experiments, '* for the purpose 
of determining the relative economy of using steam with 
different measures of expansion." These experiments were 
conducted with one of the engines of the U.S. paddle-wheel 
steamer Michigan^ on Lake Erie. 

The cylinder of this engine was 3 feet in diameter by 8 feet 
stroke. It was entirely unjacketed ; but, as well as the boilers 
and steam-pipe, was protected against loss of heat externally. 
The waste room at one end of the cylinder added * 058 to the 
piston displacement. The temperature of the steam was not 
taken; but it must have been superheated in some degree, 
since it was first conducted into a large chamber above the 
boilers, but separate from them, through which passed the 
uptake from the furnaces. 

The experiments revealed a loss by condensation of the steam 
on entering the cylinder, which increased as the steam was cut 
off earlier, and which is characterised in the Eeport as *^ the 
great antagonistic cause, that neutralises and reverses the 
economy promised by the theory of expansion." 

The following figures, taken from this Beport, give the data 
pertinent to the present discussion :— 

Points in the Stroke at which the Steam was cut off. 
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The followiag pair of diagrams, No. 50, are copies of those 
given in the ofQcial report of this trial, as taken when cutting 
off at the earliest point, or ^ths of the stroke, with the lines 



added representing the commenoement of the waste room and 
the absolute vacuum, and the curve of expansion according to 
the law of Mariotte. The latter is dengnated on ea<^ diagram 
by the letters A B, 
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On comparing the aotnal expansion curve with this, we 
observe that the condenysation of the entering steam did not 
cease when the flow of steam into the cylinder ceased, but 
continued after this had been cut off, and until the pressure had, 
by expansion, fallen below the atmosphere. The curve then 
begins to approach, and soon crosses the theoretical line, 
showing condensation passing gradually into re-evaporation. 
The cylinder was so cool, that, although the boiling point fell 
to about 160^, only a small portion of the steam condensed was 
re-evaporated during the stroke ; but 45 per cent, of the water 
evaporated by the boilers existed in the state of water at its 
termination. 

The presumption was pretty strong, that the enormous loss 
shown was in a large degree due to the slow speed of piston 
employed, and, in the light that has recently been thrown on 
the subject, this is now clearly seen to be the case. 

A system of pumping machinery has been erected for the City 
of Providence, K.I., consisting of five steam-cylinders of 20 
inches diameter and 36 inches stroke, and five water-cylinders 
of 12 inches diameter and 36 inches stroke, horizontal and 
double-acting. The steam-cylinders are of the Corliss pattern. 
The pressure carried is 60 lbs., and the steam is believed to be 
superheated 50^ or more, as it is made in a vertical boiler, the 
tubes of which pass for 3 feet through the steam space, and 
this degree of superheat has been found in similar boilers 
elsewhere. The point of cat-off is fixed, and the pressure 
is reduced by throttling in the pipe. These engines are run at 
very slow speeds. As in the case of the Michigan the cylinders 
were unjacketed, but the external protection was complete. 

The following five diagrams, Nos. 51 to 55, were taken by the 
writer from these steam-cylinders, at the speeds respectively of 
1, 6, 10, 15, and 20 revolutions per minute. The cylinders 
were all indicated at each end, and diagrams similar to these 
were everywhere obtained. To these diagrams also have been 
added the lines representing the commencement of the waste 
room and the absolute vacuum, and the theoretical expansion 
curve, which, as in the preceding diagram, is designated by the 
letters A B. 

In considering this series of diagrams, one hardly knows 
whether to be most astonished at the amount of re-evaporation 
shown at one revolution per minute, or at the extent to which 
condensation continues after the cut-off, and re-evaporation still 
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appears, at 20 revolutions. Will a similar analyBis of diagrams 
from imjaofceted cylinders generally, of engines making this 
niunber of revolutions per minute, show the same indication ? 



It will not, for the following reasons: These cylinders were 
emiJl, and the stroke was short. As the diameter of a cylinder 
is increased, the condensing surface presented by its walls 
9 directly as the diameter, but tlie area, and conse- 
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quently the volume of eteam, increasee as the eqnaTe of tim 
diameter. The condenamg Burface presented by the cylinder 
head and piston increaeeB, however, as the square of the diameter, 
bttt again the volume of eteun ont off at a given proportioa of 



the stroke inoreases direotly as the length of the stroke. So the 
loss oooasioned in this manner diminishes as the diameter and 
the stroke are increased. At the short stroke of these engines 
-the mean piston speed at 20 revolutione is only 120 feet per 
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minute. Again, in aujacketed cylinders, in -wUcli the piston 
makea so few ettokes per minnte, the steam generally follows 
mach farther than it does in these. 

Abundant reason is seen, in the smaller diameteiB and shorter 



stroke, why the loss in this case should be more aggravated 
than in Ihe case of the Michigan, 

It has been utated that the point of cutoff was fixed. This 
statement most be modified. The point of liberation was 
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fixed, and was identical in all the caaee ; lent as its speed was 
increased, the piston moved farther while the port wag being 



closed, and so the point of cut-off became continually later as 
shown. 

These engines had, a few months previously, been tested by 
a commission appointed by the parties, and the Beport of their 
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trials is pnblislied, bat witlioiit any diagrams. From this 
Beport it appears that tlie duty of these engines, when making 
■866 of a revolution pei minnte, was 8,487,370 foot-ponnds 



with the oonsumptioa of 100 Iba. of ooal (mot 1 owt.), and that 
irhen making 10-167 Toyolntions per minate it waa 25,865,740 
foot-poanda, with the coDBamption of 100 lbs. of ooal. 
At its OHnal speed, of about 50 revolutions per miante, with 
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5 feet to 7 feet stroke, giving a piston travel of from 500 to 
700 feet per minute, this type of engine, tinjacketed, has been 
regarded as quite economical ; bat at the above speeds the same 
engine, in perfect condition, and with the employment of all the 
mechanicar means so much relied on to produce economy, gives 
at • 866 of a revolution per minute only one-twelfth of the duty 
attained in the best pumping-engines, which duty is increased 
threefold, or to one quarter of the best duty, by the mere 
increase of its speed to 10*167 revolutions per minute. 












N 2 
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SECTION IV. 

OF OTHEE APPLICATIONS OF THE INDIOATOB. 

Although the principal use of tlie Indicator is to exhibit the 
behaTionr of the steam in the cylinder of an engine, still this is 
by no means the only purpose to which it can be adyantageonsly 
applied. Indeed so far is it &om being limited to this use, that 
it affords the sole means of exhibiting and recording the changes 
of pressure which take place in any chamber in which an elastic 
or an inelastic fluid is confined. We will here briefly mention 
a few places where the Indicator ought to be regularly applied, 
and where it certainly will be applied by any one who shall 
ever add anything to his own knowledge, or that of others, on 
these subjects. These applications are mostly in connection 
with its use on the cylinder. Other uses of the instrument 
besides those here mentioned will present themselves in various 
branches of engineering. 

On ths Boiler, — The action of engines working steam expan- 
sively produces pulsations in the boiler, sometimes of a violent 
character. These can be exhibited only by the application of 
the Indicator. The difficulty of communicating the motion of 
the piston correctly to an instrument set on the boiler may, in 
most cases, be obviated by employing for this purpose a brass 
wire, as already recommended for general use. (See page 37.) 
These pulsations, the character and degree of which vary with 
the circumstances of each particular case, tend, sometimes very 
strongly, to increase the tendency of a boiler to prime, and 
sometimes, without doubt, they produce injurious or even 
destructive effects on the boiler itseK. Very little is known 
about them ; it seems certainly desirable that they should be 
better understood. 

On the SteamHiheiU — ^This application of the Indicator is of 
the first importanceiitk all cases in which the pressure realised 
in the cylinder is m&l^ally less than that existing in the 
boiler, or when it falls ^i^. the cylinder during the advance of 
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the piston, before the closing of the port. In such oases it is 
usual to jump to the conclusion that the port is too small, or the 
valve-travel is insuf&cient, when, for all that anybody hnows^ it 
may be that the fault lies wholly in the steam connections, and 
that no pressure materially greater than that shown in the 
cylinder existed at the same instants in the chest. Of course a 
flow of steam cannot, even under the most favourable conditions, 
be had without some difference of pressure ; but the connection 
with the boiler ought to be sufficiently large to maintain in the 
chest, during all the while the port is open, a pressure 
approaching, certainly within one or two pounds, that existing 
in the boiler. The importance of an area of communication 
between the boiler and steam-chest, sufficient to prevent a fall 
of pressure in the latter while the steam is following the piston, 
is something that purchasers of engines sometimes fail properly 
to appreciate* We remember once advising a 6-inch steam-pipe. 
The party had a quantity of 4-inch pipe, which he had been 
intending to use. He listened, probably with some impatience, 
to our exposition of the subject, illustrated by imaginary dia- 
grams traced on the wall, till, just as we thought we had 
brought conviction to his mind, he abruptly closed the inter- 
view with the exclamation : " Well, I would like to know where 
the economy of your engine i?, if you want more steam than a 
4-inch pipe can carry ! " 

Sometimes, on account of distance or unavoidable angles, it 
becomes difficult to maintain the pressure properly in the chest, 
without making the pipe of an objectionable size. In some 
cases of engines working at a high grade of expansion this 
difficulty has been met by making the pipe, for a short distance 
from the engine, large enough to serve also as a steam-reservoir, 
when the remainder may be made comparatively small; and 
through this the flow oif steam, instead of being arrested by the 
closing of the port, goes on continuously, and at a rate approxi- 
mately uniform. Of course nothing can be "known as to the 
sufficiency or iDSufficiency of port opening, when a loss of 
pressure is shown on diagrams fro^l the cylinder, unless one 
knows the pressure in the chest at each instant during the 
stroke. 

The four following diagrams, drawn to the same scale, illus- 
trate the action of the steam in the chest. The point of cut-off 
is marked on each by the letter c. In diagrams A and B a 
singular phenomenon is presented. When the current of steam 
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was arrested by the dosing of the port, the presenre rose to a 
point above th^t in the boiler, and was maintaiDed there in 
each ease dming aboat the same interval. The real bdler 
pressure is shown just previons to the opening of the ports. 



The entire action, as more folly shown in diagiam A, ia some- 
what cnrions. The steam in the pipe reinsed to be pat in 
motion instantly at a sufficient velocity to maintain thepressnre, 
even though the motion of the piston was as yet scarcsly 
sensible ; it then flowed with such an augmenting velocity that 
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notwithstanding the increaeing speed of the piston, the loss of 
pressure at the commencement of each stroke was nearly regained 
while ihe port remained open, when the momentum of the 
moving current had become so great that, after the closing of 
'die port, a pressure considerably above that in the boiler had 
to be exerted in the chest, in order to arrest it. These two 
diagrams were taken from the " Allen " engine in the Paris 
Exposition, making 200 revolutions per minute, and conneoted 
by a short branch-pipe with the steam main. The rise of 
pressure in the chest above the boiler prcsaure, after the closing 
of the port, might be supposed to be a common occnrrenoe, but 
it does not seem to be so. The writer has never observed it 
when the connection with the boiler was of uniform area, 
Dic^am C represents the loss of pressure caused by an in- 

So. 43. 



sufficiency of area in the steam-pipe. This diagram differs 
from the preceding ones in almost every respect. The loss of 
pressure was much greater, was much more nearly instantaneons 
at the commencement of the stroke, and increased as the piston 
advanced. After the closing of the port the pressure rose only 
to that in the boiler, at which point it remained steady daring 
the remainder of the stroke. 

Diagram D shows the behaviour of the steam in this chest, 
at the aame speed of the piston, after an enlarged section of pipe 
had been introduced next to the engine, to serve as a reservoir 
of steam, as above recommended. 

On the Exhauat-ehamber. When a back pressure exists in the 
cylinder, the question to what it is due can only be determined 
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by applying the Indicator to the exhaust-chamber or passage. 
Then it will at once appear where the fault lies. If the same 
back pressure appears there, the fault is in the outlet ; if, on the 
contrary, none should appear, then we can affirm certainly that 
the port opened for release is too small. Generally both con- 
tribute to the result. The Indicator should, for this test, be 
placed as near to the valve a;s possible. Elbows in exhaust- 
pipes will be found to be efficient causes of back pressure. The 
exact loss occasioned by a bend in the pipe can be shown by 
taking a diagram of pressure from each side of it. 

On the Condenser, — In non-condensing engines the atmospheric 
line gives us the point from which to measure the avoidable 
back pressure on the piston, but in condensing engines we 
must obtain it by means of the Indicator placed on the con- 
denser. The vacuum-gauge will, to be sure, enable us to 
measure the distance of this point from the atmosphere, if we 
are content to assume its correctness without proof; but the 
application of the Indicator will give us the line of pressure in 
the condenser, and that of the back pressure in the cylinder, on 
the same sheet, drawn by the same instrument, and the 
difference stands demonstrated* The quality of the gauge is 
also shown at the same time. 

On the Air-Pump. — This application of the Indicator shows at 
once the nature of the performance of the air-pump, and the 
power required to operate it. There are air-pumps in use, the 
makers of which would probably alter their plans materially 
before constructing another one, if they knew what this silent 
servant stands ready to tell them. 

On Pumjps of every description, — The relation between the 
pressure in the pump-chamber and the velocity of the flow, as 
affected by a variety of causes, and that between this pressure 
and the power required to produce it, and the variations of 
pressure, and consequently of motion of the fluid, and the 
violence of the concussion, technically known as " the water- 
hammer" — all these the revelations of the Indicator show 
clearly. In fact, the instrument will often tell a great deal 
more than engineers want to know, or, at any rate, to have 
others know, about their work. In these applications of the 
Indicator the correction for temperature, as directed on page 48, 
must not be overlooked. 
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SECTION Y. 

OP THE USE OF THE TABLES OP THE PROPERTIES 
OF STEAM IN CALCULATING THE DUTY OF 
BOILERS. 

To evaporate water of any given temperature into steam of any 
density, it is necessary to impart to it the number of thermal 
units contained in steam for that pressure, as given in Table lY., 
less the number which were at first contained in the water. 

The duty of boilers is generally expressed by the number of 
pounds of water they will evaporate from a temperature of 212°, 
and under the atmospheric pressure, by the combustion of a 
pound of coal. In this case the temperature is not raised ; the 
water merely passes from the liquid into the gaseous state, and 
the heat required to be imparted is that of vaporisation only. 
The number of thermal units necessary to produce this change 
of state diminishes very considerably as the temperature in- 
creases, being at 32^ 1091*7, at 212^ 965*7, and at a pressure 
of 210 lbs. on the square inch, and temperature of 885*67F, 
onljt 840*4. 

Under the atmospheric pressure the total number 

of thermal units contained in the steam is •* 1178*6 
Of which there are already contained in the water 212 * 9 



Leaving to be imparted . . • . 965 * 7 

The heat of combustion of one pound of carbon is 14*500 
thermal units, which will evaporate from 212° 15 lbs. of water. 
(14*500 -f- 965-7 = 15.) 

In coals of good quality, as an average, the percentage of 
hydrogen, whose heat of combustion is 4 * 28 times that of car- 
bon, will about compensate for the incombustible ingredients, 
BO that a pound of good coal may be considered equivalent to a 
pound of carbon, and the above is its theoretical duty.* Four- 

* For a full ezpoaition of this subjeot see Bankine's 'Manual of the Steam 
Engine.' The American anthracites contain no hydrogen. Their steam- 
jgenerating power seems precisely proportioned to their percentage of carbon. 
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fifths of this duty, or the evaporation of 12 lbs. of water by the 
combustion of a pound of coal, ought to be realised in practice. 

We are to inquire how, in ordinary practice, evaporating from 
different temperatures, and under different pressures, the 
equivalent of this theoretical duty is to be ascertained. The 
following is the rule : — 

The weight of water evaporcUed by the combustion of a 'pound of 
eodl varies inversely as the quantity of heat necessary to be imparted. 

Thus, to take an extreme case, let water at 32° be evaporated 
under a pressure, counting from perfect vacuum, of 120 lbs. on 
the square inch. 

The number of thermal units contained in the 

steam is 1217*94 

Number at first contained in the water .. .. 32- 



Number necessary to be imparted .. 1185*94 

1186*94:965*7:: 12 : 9*77; which is, therefore, the equi- 
valent number of pounds of water evaporated by the combustion 
of a pound of coal under these conditions. 

In case of boilers whose duty is considerably less than the 
above, a gain can be effected by heating the feed-water up to 
the temperature existing in the boiler, by means of the waste 
heat in the gases ; when the higher the pressure the greater, 
instead of the less, will be the number of pounds evaporated by 
the combustion of a pound of coal. This is because the latent 
heat only has afterwards to be supplied, the amount of which 
diminishes as the pressure is increased. The plan is, however, 
a mere extension of the heating surface of the boiler ; but it has 
this advantage, that the heating surface of the apparatus is 
kept free from soot, while that of the boiler is not. In loco- 
motive and other non-condensing engines, the temperature of 
the exhaust steam should be fully imparted to the feed-water, 
since, as we see from the Tables, in round numbers, each 9*5® 
80 imparted saves one per cent, of the f ueL 

The evaporative duty performed, in evaporating from feed- 
water of a given temperature into steam of any pressure, having 
been ascertained in the case of any boiler, the equivalent eva- 
poration from 212^ and under the atmospheric pressure, is found 
by reversing the proportion illustrated above. 

Example. — ^Let 9 lbs. of water be evaporated from a tempera- 
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tare of 130^ into steam of 100 lbs. pressnre, by the combustioii 
of a pound of coal. Then : 

The number of thermal units contained in the 

steam will be 1213*850 

Of which there were at first contained in the 

water 130-192 

Leaving to be imparted 1083*658 

and 965*7 : 1083*658 : : 9 : 10*1 ; which is, therefore, the equi- 
valent evaporation from 212° under the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 



PART FIFTH. 



SECTION I. 

INTEODtJCTORY/ 

We have thus far considered the action of steam in the cylinder 
of an engine, and the force exerted by it upon the piston, to pro- 
duce and to resist its motion, and the distribution of these 
forces through the stroke, as the Indicator either reveals them 
to us or enables us to represent them. We have learned how, 
by means of this instrument, to measure these forces, to ascertain 
the quantity of steam consumed, and to demonstrate excellences 
and detect defects of principle or of construction ; in fine, to 
investigate the action of the steam, and the operation and effect 
of every part of the distributing mechanism, from the boiler to 
the condenser. 

Now another subject opens before us, one which is intimately 
connected with, and primarily dependent upon, the revelations 
of the Indicator, and the understanding of which will give 
completeness to our knowledge of the steam-engine as a prime 
mover, of which the Indicator itself imparts to us only the 
beginning. 

Usually in steam-engines the piston is caused to move forward 
and backward by the alternate preponderance of pressure on its 
opposite sides, for the purpose of producing rotary motion, 
through the medium of the connecting-rod and the crank ; and 
we purpose now to trace through these connections the force 
exerted by the steam in the cylinder, until we shall see it given 
off from the shaft. 

The subject naturaUy divides into two parts. 

We shall inquire, first, into the pressure exerted on the 
crank ; and, second, into the rotative effect which this pressure 
produces. 

The former we shall find to be the result of the combined 
action of the force of the steam and the inertia of those parts of 
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the engine through which this is transmitted. The latter we 
shall find to vary according to the angle with the line of centres 
at which the crank receives the pressure. 

Although, since we shall disregard the loss of power by 
friction the areas of all the diagrams of pressure, whether on the 
piston, or on the crank, or on whatever opposes the rotation of 
the shaft, will be identical, it will be interesting to observe how 
their /orma will differ, and how much farther away we shall get, 
at each step, from the figure described by the Indicator. 

This inquiry will not only be interesting in itself, extending 
considerably our previous faiowledge of the subject, but it will 
also prove important in its immediate practical results, enabling 
us to solve the problem how, in a single-cylinder engine, and 
without a large or heavy fly-wheel, to work steam of high 
pressure, and at a high grade of expansion, and still to main* 
tain the closest approach to uniform rotation. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE PBESSUBE ON THE OBANK WHEN THE 
OONNEOTING-BOD IS CONCEIVED TO BE OP 
INFINITE LENGTH. 

The diagram represents the pressure of steam on the piston at 
each point of its stroke. It is commonly supposed that this is 
is also a representation of the corresponding pressure on the 
crank. Such, however is not by any means the case. The 
parts of an engine whose office it is to transmit motion to the 
crank — ^namely, the piston and rod, cross-head, beam and con- 
necting-rod, called collectively the transmitting parts, or the 
reciprocating parts, or parts having alternate movements — 
receive first the force of the steam. Their own inertia must be 
overcome before any power can be communicated through them. 
This varies according to their weighty and to the square of the 
velocity imparted to them in moving through a given distance ; 
so that to put them in motion may in one case require but little 
power, and in another it may, as we shall see, absorb the entire 
energy of the steam ; nay, this may even be insufficient, and 
often it is insufficient, for this purpose, and the living force of 
the fly-wheel is required, in aid of the steam-pressure, at the 
commencement of the stroke, to impart to them their motion. 

The acceleration of the motion of the reciprocating parts takes 
place during the first half of the stroke ; at the mid-stroke they 
have attained their full velocity ; during the latter half of the 
stroke they must impart their living force to the crank, the 
resistance of which brings them to rest. 

To ascertain, therefore, the pressure exerted on the crank at 
each point in its semi-revolution, we must subtract from the 
Indicator diagram during the first half of the stroke, and add to 
it during the latter half, the force required to be exerted at each 
point, by the steam and the crank alternately, to overcome the 
inertia of these parts, — ^inertia being the disposition of matter to 
continue in the state, whether of rest or motion, in which it is. 
It is thus obvious that, especially in the case of swift-running 
engines, imless this action be understood, we can have no correct 
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idea of the manner in which the force of the steam is applied to 
the crank. 

In examining this subject the horizontal form of engine will 
be employed for illustration, as being better suited to the 
purpose than the beam-engine, because in it all the reciprocating 
parts have the same motion. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the action we are to investigate is in all balanced vertical 
engines identical with that in horizontal engines, except only 
as it is diminished by the lesser velocity of the centres of oscil- 
lation of the beam. In unbalanced vertical engines, on the 
down-stroke the action of gravity reduces the force of the steam 
required to give to these parts their motion, and increases the 
resistance of the crank required to arrest it, and on the upnstroke 
produces the contrary effect. With this modification, the action 
under discussion is the same also in engines of that class. 

We shall, in this section, disregard the effect of the angular 
vibration of the connecting-rod, and shall consider the motion of 
the piston as if it were the same at corresponding points in the 
opposite strokes. 

The reciprocating parts of a horizontal engine are four, 
namely, the piston, piston-rod, cross-head, and connecting-rod. 
These, taken together, are properly regarded as a projectile. 
We shall consider them as such, and also as moving without 
friction. At the commencement of a stroke our projectile is at 
rest. At the middle of the stroke it has attained its greatest 
velocity, which is equal to that of the extremity of the crank. 
This is much greater than its mean velocity, being to the latter 

as -is to 1, or as 1 * 5708 : 1. At the termination of the stroke 
It 

it is at rest again. 

Ck)nfining our attention, for the present, to the action which 
takes place during the first half of the stroke, we inquire : How 
is this velocity, which this mass attains at the middle of the 
stroke, imparted to it ? Two facts are before us : first^ it does 
acquire this velocity; and second, it acquires it in moving 
through one-half of its stroke, from a state of rest. A force is 
required, acting within this distance, to impart this velocity. 
What is that force ? 

We may conceive the motion of the mass to be uniformly 
accelerated by a constant force acting through this distance. 
Then if, in the following figure, the vertical line a h represents 
the force and the horizontal line a d represents the half-«troke. 
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the rectangle ahcd will represent the work done by such 
constant force. 



a 



We know very well that this cannot be a correct representa- 
tion of the accelerating force as it is actually exerted at each 
point in the half-stroke, because no such abrupt cessation of it 
takes place at the middle of the stroke ; but if this figure repre- 
sents the work done by a constant force, which by acting 
through this distance would impart this final velocity, then the 
actual forces, however they may vary in amount at different 
points in this distance, must be the equivalent of such constant 
force : the same work is done, and it must be represented by 
some figure of equal area, whatever may be its form. 

We will therefore inquire, first, What constant force, acting 
through this distance, would impart to this mass its final velo-* 
city ? This force is found by comparing the velocity acquired 
with that which a falling body acquires in falling through the 
same distance from a point of rest. 

Before doing this we will endeavour, for the benefit of 
readers not already familiar with the subject, to state, as 
briefiy as possible, the laws of uniformly accelerated motion, as 
illustrated in falling bodies. 

A falling body always in reality meets the resistance of the 
atmosphere, but theoretically it is supposed to be moving 
without resistance^ The force which urges it is the attraction 
of the earth. This force imparts to all bodies the same motion^ 
since it varies directly as the mass. So the attracting force 
is always equal to l^e weight of the body. It has been 
established that this force near the level* of the sea, in this 
latitude, will cause a body to fall^ in vacuo^ from a point of rest, 
16*083 feet in one second, at the end of which time it has 
acquired a velocity of 32*166 feet per second. 

The motion of a falling body is illustrated in the following 
figure. No. 44: — ^Let the height A B of the right-angled 
triangle ABO represent five seconds of time, and let the 
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inolinatioii of tbe hypotlieiinBe AO represent the uniform 
aooeleration of the motion of a falling body, wliiiili is produced 
by the oonetant action of tbe foroe of gravity. Then the base 
B 0, and the four lines parallel with it, and ^viding the height 
into five egnal parts, will represent the velocity aoqnired by 
the body at the end of each second, and the areas of these five 



divisions of the triangle will represent the difitanoes throngh 
which the body falls in the several seconds. Let a body fall 
from Uie point A. The area of the triangle Aab represents 
the diatanoe, 16-083 feet, through which it will Call dnring 
the first second, and the base ab represents the velocity, 
32' 166 feet per second, which it will acqnire in foiling through 
that distance. If now ttie attraction of the earth oould cease, 
the body would continTie to &11 with the velocity already 
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imparted to it, and would, during the next and each succeeding 
second, fall 32*166 feet, or twice as far as it fell during the 
first second, as is illustrated by the square abed, and those 
below it. 

The attraction of the earth, however, cannot cease, but con- 
tinues to urge the body precisely as at first, so that the distance 
fallen through during the second second is, not twice, but three 
times that fallen through during the first, and so on, as shown 
by the figure. 

If we represent the line a 6 by 2, then the succeeding base- 
lines will be represented by the even numbers, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
showing the velocity, in feet per second, acquired at the ex- 
piration of the successive seconds to be as follows : — 

At the end of one second .. 32 • 166 feet per second. 



„ two seconds 
,, ), tjiree „ 



„ three 



„ „ four „ 



»» 



„ five „ 



64-332 „ „ 

96-498 „ „ 

128-664 „ „ 

160-830 „ 



If, in like manner, we represent the area Aahhj 1, then the 
successive, areas below it will be represented by the odd num- 
bers, 3, 5, 7, 9, showing the distances fallen through in the 
successive seconds to be as follows ; — 

During the first second .. .. 16-083 feet. 

„ second „ .. .. 48-249 „ 

„ third „ .. .. 80 '415 „ 

fourth „ .. .. ' 112-681 „ 

„ fifth „ .. .. 144-747 „ 

It will be seen, also, that the aggregate areas, representing 
the total distances fallen through, from the point of rest to the 
end of each second, are represented by the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, 
25, which are the squares of the seconds, showing the total 
distances fallen through to be as follows : — 

In one second 16*083 feet. 

„ two seconds 64*332 „ 

„ three „ 144*747 „ 

„ four „ 257-328 „ 

„ five „ 402*075 „ 

In the following Table all these relations are presented in one 
view, the time being extended to ten seconds. It will be ob- 
served that, for each second, the mean velocity is 16 - 083 feet 
per second less than the terminal velocity. 
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Table XL 

Exhibiting the Acceleration of the Motion of a falling Body during 

ten seconds. 



Seconds 
occupied 


(a) 

Total distance 

fallen throagb, 

in feet 


Differences; 

being the 

distance fallen 

through, or the 

mean velocity, 

during each 

second. 


(c) 

2iid Differences ; 

being the 

constant 

acceleration, 

in feet per 

HUfond, 


Velocity. In feet 
per second, 

acquired at the 

expiration of 

eftidiasooiid* 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


16-083 

64-332 

144-747 

257-328 

402-075 

578-988 

788-067 

1029-312 

1302-723 

1608-300 


16-083 
48-249 
80-415 
112-581 
144-747 
176-913 
209-079 
241-245 
273-411 
305-577 


32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
32-166 
82-166 
32-166 


32-166 
64-332 
, 96-498 
128-664 . 
160-830 
192-996 
225-162 
257-328 
289-494 
321*660 



From this Table the following law is deduced: — The 
velocities acquired by falling bodies are directly as the times 
of falling, and the distances fiEtllen through to acquire those 
velocities are as the squares of the times. 

In this inquiry, however, we have to banish the idea of time 
from our minds, and to consider only the relation of velocities 
acquired and distances fallen through in acquiring them. 

We observe that at the end of one second the velocity per 
seoond acquired is twice the distance fallen through. Now there 
is nothing peculiar about a second, but it is universally true of a 
falling body that, in any interval of time whatever, it acquires a 
velocity, per such interval, which is double the distance through 
which it has fallen, or, that its final velocity is twice its mean 
velocity ; and this is the simple law of uniformly accelerated 
motion. 

But, for purposes of comparison, some interval must be agreed 
on as a unit of time, and so the velocity of falling bodies is ex- 
pressed in feet per second. It follows that velocities per units 
smaller than one second are enlarged, and those per larger units 
are diminished, in expression. For example : at the end of half 
a second we do not say that a lalling body has acquired a velocity 

o 2 
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of 8 * 0415 feet per halfHsecond, whioh is twice the distance it has 
&lleii, but that it has acquired a velocity of 16*083 feet per 
second ; and at the end of two seconds we do not say that it has 
acquired a velocity of 128 * 664 feet per two seconds, which also is 
twice the distance it has fallen, bnt that it has acquired a velocity 
of 64*332 feet per second. Time, one of the two factors whose 
changes kept the velocity acquired in apparently a constant ratio 
with the distance fallen through, being now made unchangeable, 
the other factor must vary as the square roots of the distances, 
and so we have the law : — "^ 

The velodtiea per second <icquired by a fatting body vary as the 
eguare roots of the distances fatten, 

IVhenoe 

V = 8*0207 sjd 

Now if a body is being impelled in a horizontal direction its 
own weight is neutral — ^has no tendency to produce motion, nor, 
except through friction, which is excluded by our terms, to arrest 
it. Therefore a constant force equal to its weight must be re- 
quired to impart to it the same velocity that it would acquire in 
falling. We will hereafter, then, consider our projectile as sub- 
stituted in the place of a falling body. 

There is, however, this important difference. In the case of 
falling bodies the force is invariable, and either the distance fallen 
through or the velocity acquired is given to find the other. But 
in the action we have to consider it is the force which is the 
unknown quantity. The distance moved through, and the 
velocity acquired, are both known, and the force is sought, 
greater or less than that of gravity, or the weight of the mass, 
which is required to impart the velocity by acting through the 
distance. 

The determination of this force is a very simple matter. It 
has been established, both by mathematical investigation and by 
direct experiment, that forces act cumulatively ; that is, that, for 
example, one-half the force of gravity will impel a body one-half 
as far, twice that force twice as far, four times that force four 
times as far, in a given interval of time ; and the velocity acquired 
per such interval is twice the distance moved through, or, the 
velocities per second vary as the square roots of the distances, 
precisely as when the force is that of gravity. 

For the purpose of imparting velocity, then, force is the 
equivalent of distance. One may be substituted in place of the 
odier in any degree, or, to impart a given velocity, it is necessary 
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only that the product of the force into the distance shall be a 
constant quantity,— either factor may be diminished as much as 
the other is increased. Thus, for example, force 1 must act 
through distance 4 to impart a twofold yelooity, and force 2 
acting through distance 2, or force 4 acting through distance 1, 
will impart the same velocity. 

The distances through which a given force must act, to im- 
part different velocities, vary as the squares of the velocities 
imparted ; and so the forces, acting through a given distance, 
to impart different velocities, must vary in the same manner. 

We have now considered the constant acceleration of motion. 
A few words will explain its retardation. The inertia of a moving 
body, or the force with which it opposes being brought to rest, is 
the same as that with which a body at rest resists being put in 
motion; but it is commonly distinguished from the latter by the 
term ^ momentum.' The momentum of a moving body, or its 
vis viva^ or living force, or the work stored up in it, is the product 
of the force which it exerts, multiplied by the distance through 
which it will move while exerting it, and, less the loss of power by 
friction, it is equal to the force which put it in motion multiplied 
by the distance through which that was exerted. So that, if 
bodies of the same weight are moving with different velocities, 
the resistance which will bring each to rest, or the distance 
through which that resistance is exerted, or the product of the 
two, must differ as the squares of the velocities. 

We arrive, then, at this general law : — 

Uniformly cu^lercUing or retarding force varies^ directly as the 
moMy inversely as the distance mthin which a given velocity is im," 
parted or arrested^ and as the square of the velocity imparted or 
arrested within a given distance. 

In applying this law to the case of steam-engines : — 
Let W = the weight of the transmitting parts ; 

g = the velocity, in feet per second, acquired by a falling 

body in one second = 32 * 166 ; 
D = the distance, 16*083 feet, through which a body falls 
in ODe second, or in acquiring the velocity g ; 
V ^ the maximum vejiocity attained by the transmitting 

parts at the middle of the stroke ; 
d = the distance— one half the stroke — through which 

these parts move in acquiring this velocity; and, 
/ = the constant force required. 
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D v* 
Then/ = W x t ^ "i ' whence, by cancelling the constant 



rf f 



If 



2 



quantities, D and g*, we obtain the formula/ = W X gTrooo^ 

» 

What, then, would be the constant force required to impart 
their motion to the transmitting parts of an engine of 24 ins. 
diameter, or 452 sq. ins. area, of cylinder, by 5-feet stroke, and 
making 60 revolutions per minute, and the transmitting parts 
of which weigh 2000 lbs.? 

The mean piston-speed is 600 feet per minute ; the velocity 
attained by the transmitting parts at the mid-stroke is 600 x 
1'5708 =s 942*5 feet per minute, or 15 "708 feet per second, and 

we have, 94fi.74 

/= 2000 X :,^ iZ = 8068 lbs. 
•^ 160-83 

or 6*8 lbs. on each 1 sq. in. of piston area. 

Again, required the constant force, whidh would impart their 
velocity to the transmitting parts of an engine of 16 ins. 
diameter, or 201 sq. ins. area, of cylinder, by 30 ins. stroke, and 
making 140 revolutions per minute, and in which the weight of 
these parts is 1100 lbs. 

The mean piston-speed is 700 feet per minute, the velocity 
attained by the transmitting parts at the mid-stroke is 1100 feet 
per minute, or 18*333 feet per second, and we have, 

/ = 1100 X ^^/' = 4596 lbs. 
•^ 80*415 

or 23 lbs. on each 1 sq. in. of piston area. 

These, then, are the forces in the above two cases respectively, 
which, supposing them to be constantly exerted, would be 
required during the first half of each stroke in one direction, to 
give to the transmitting parts of the engine their velocity ; and 
again, during the latter half of each stroke in the opposite 
direction, to bring them to rest. 

We do not care to hasten on in our inquiry. The law of 
uniformly accelerated or retarded motion is one so interesting in 
itself, the idea of any action of this nature taking place in a 
steam-engine is so novel to almost every one, and it is so difficult 
at once to realise the fact of such .considerable forces being re- 
quired for this purpose, while, at the same time, a clear com- 
prehension of it is BO necessary to a proper understanding of 
that which lies before us, that we would dwell upon it for a 
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moment, and observe it from diflferent points of view, and 
become, as it were, familiar with it. 

Let US, then, return to the 'example last cited. The velocity 
attained at each mid-stroke is 18 * 333 feet per second. How far 
would a body need to fall to acquire this velocity? The 
answer is at hand. The velocities vary as the square roots of 
the heights, and 32*166 : 18 '333 : : V 16*083 : <^5'2235. 
5*2235 feet is, therefore, the distance through which a body 
impelled by a constant force equal to its own weight must move 
to acquire this velocity. But the distance in which the trans- 
mitting parts do in fact acquire this velocity is only 1 * 25 feet. 
How much greater, then, than their own weight must the 
accelerating force be ? The forces are inversely as the distances, 

and we hd.ve, — ^ .„ = 4596 lbs. as before. 

1*25 

Again, what velocity would a falling body acquire in falling 
through 1 • 25 feet from a state of rest ? 



Answer : 32 • 166 ^"^'^^ = 8 * 968 feet per second. 

Vl6*083 

But the velocity actually acquired by these parts in moving 

through this distance is 18*333 feet per second. The force 

required varies as the square of the velocity, and we have 

1100 X 18*3332 



8*968^ 



= 4596 lbs., as before. 



So the corrrectness of our formula is proved, and we see 
olecirly that to give to these parts the velocity which they attain 
at each mid-stroke, and then to bring them to rest, this great 
amount of force would need to be constantly exerted. 

But it is quite certain that no such action as this uniform 
acceleration and retardation, with an abrupt transition from one 
to the other at the mid-stroke, takes place in a steam-engine. 
The amount of work which they represent is, however, done. 
The acceleration and retardation do take place. Evidently it 
must be in some ratio very different from a constant one. What 
is that ratio ? 

The following Tables have been prepared for the purpose of 
presenting a complete answer to this question : — 
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These Tables exhibit, in decimals of the length of the crank, 

First, The total motion of the piston* from the commence- 
ment of the stroke ; 

Second. The motion, or mean velocity, during each equal 
interval of time taken ; and, ' 

Third. The acceleration at the termination of each of these 
intervals. 

These are given in the first Table for intervals of 1° through 
the quarter revolution of the crank ; and in the second Table 
for intervals of one-tenth of 1° through the first three degrees, 
and the last degree of the quarter revolution. 

The motion of the crank is supposed to commence at zero on 
th6 line of centres, and to be uniform ; and so the degrees are 
taken to mark equal divisions of time. 

First Column. 

During the first half of its stroke the motion of a piston 
controlled by a crank is, disregarding, as we now do, the eflfect 
produced by the angular vibration of the connecting-rod, equal 
to the versed sine of the angle which the crank forms with the 
line of centres. In these Tables, the first column (a) gives the 
versed sines of the intervals taken» or the total distances through 
which the piston has moved from the commencement of the 
stroke, and corresponds with column (a) in Table No. XI. on 
page 203 of the motion of a falling body. It must be observed 
that this column tells nothing of the velocity of the piston, the 
versed sines merely represent the total distances through which 
it has moved from the point of rest. 

Second Column. 
The velocity of the piston varies as the sine of the angle. 

The second column (h) gives the diflferences of the versed 
sines. These, it is evident, express the motion, or mean 
velocities, of the piston while the crank is traversing the 
intervals of arc taken, corresponding with the differences in 
column (h) of Table No. XI. The motion of the piston per 
degree, it will be seen, increases &om * 0001523048 during the 

* For oonyemence of expression, ''the piston'* will hereafter be used to 
represent the entire mass of the transmitting parts of the engine. 
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first degree of the motion of the crank from the line of centres 
to •0174524064 during the 90th degree. The latter approaches 
very nearly to the constant velocity, per degree, of the crank in 
its arc, which, if radius = 1, is 

2.^ 0,2X3.14159265359 ^ .oi74632925. 

The mean velocity, per degree, of the piston for the last one- 
tenth of the 90th is -0174532836, which agrees with that of the 
crank up to the eighth place of decimals. The Table gives this 
velocity per one-tenth of one degree, which is one-tenth of the 
above. 

The differences of the versed sines vary directly as the sines. 
The curve representing the acceleration of the piston's motion 
approximating nearly to a straight line, we may, without 
sensible error,, take tl^e mean velocity of the piston during any 
short interval to be its velocity at the middle point of such 
interval. Now, if we divide the sine of any degree, — 30', by 
the mean velocity during that degree, as foimd in column (h) of 
Table No. XII. we obtain always the quotient 57*2965, which 
expresses the constant ratio between the difference of the versed 
sines of any two consecutive degrees and the sine of the inter- 
mediate angle. 

Therefore the velocity of the piston varies as the sine of the 
angle which the crank forms with the line of centres. This 
relation is of such consequence, that a knowledge of it is the 
key to the understanding of the crank motion, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

These Tablest give he mean velocity during each 1*°, or '1°. 
In order, therefore, to get the velocity at the end of any such 
interval, one-half the acceleration for the same interval, as given 
in the next column, must be added. We shall thus find, for 
example, that at the end of the 30th degree the piston has 
acquired precisely one-half of its velocity. 

Third Column. 

The acceleration of the motion of the piston varies as the cosine of 

the angle. 

This column (c) gives the diflferences of the mean velocities, 
and shows how much the velocity is increased during each 
successive degree, or tenth of a degree. 

The inspection of it is calculated, when made for the first 
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time, to fill the mind with astonishment. The same analysis, 
when applied to the motion of a falling body, exhibits, as we 
have seen in Table No. XU., a uniform rate of acceleration ; but 
here an acceleration appears, which is greatest at the absolute 
commencement of the stroke, and thence diminishes, at first 
very slowly, then more and more rapidly, all the way to the 
mid-stroke, when it insensibly becomes 0. 

During the first two degrees the rate approximates very 
closely to uniformity, and so the acceleration at the commence- 
ment of the stroke is taken, in one Table, at twice the mean 
velocity of the piston during the first degree, and in the other 
Table at twice its mean velocity during the first one-tenth of a 
degree; but it will be seen that the latter is slightly the 
greater, and for the first one-hundredth of a degree, or 36", it 
is, though almost imperceptibly, greater still. These are here 
shown together as follows : — 

Twice the distance moved through during the 

first degree '0003046096 

Two hundred times the distance moved through 

during the first • 1 of a degree . . • 0003046173 

Twenty thousand times the distance moved 

through during the first « 01 of a degree • .0003046174 

The distance moved through by a body tiniformly accelerated 
increases as the square of the time. If, therefore, the above 
decimals were the same, the acceleration would be constant. 
The last column {e) in Table No. XIII. shows the nearly 
constant quantity by which the increase in the acceleration 
diminishes, as, tracing it backward through the first three 
degrees, we approach the line of centres. 

One-tenth of a degree, when, for example, an engine is 
making four revolutions per second, is an exceedingly minute 

division of time, being of a second. It is interesting to 

observe still the operation of the law of uniform acceleration ; 
the distance moved through during a unit of time being one- 
half the velocity per such unit acquired. The Table showing 
the motion of the piston for each one-tenth of the first degree 
compares very well with Table No. XI. of the motion of falling 
bodies. The motion for ten degrees does not compare so well, 
as during this time the diminution of the acceleration becomes 
considerable. 
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Now if we divide the cosine of any angle by the acoeleration 
given in this column for that degree, we obtain always the 
quotient 3282'885, which ezpreBses the oonstaat ratio tiiat the 
aoceleratioti bears to the cosine. This nnmber, it may be 
observed, is the exact square of the number 57-2965, wfaioh 



expresses the constant ratio of the velocity to the sine. The 
acoeleration varies then directly as the cosines of the angles 
formed by the crank with the line of centres, and so inversely 
as the versed sines, or the distances traversed. Thus, for 
example, at the end of the 60th d^pree the piston has aooom- 
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plished one-half tlie distance to the mid-point of its stroke, and 
has lost one-half its acceleration. 

The retardation during the latter half of the stroke is, of 
course, the reverse of the acceleration daring the former half. 

The preceding diagram, No. 45, represents this acceleratioD, 
and subsequent retardation : — 

Let A B represent the stroke of the piston, and A D the 
acceleration of its motion at the commencement of the stroke. 
Then will the work done in imparting its motion be represented 
by the right-angled triangle D A C, and that done in arresting 
it by the equal and opposite triangle C B E ; for, if from any 
points on the line A B ordinates be drawn perpendicular to it, 
and of such lengths as to represent the acceleration or retarda- 
tion at those points in the piston's stroke, or as to maintain a 
constant proportion with the lengths of the cosines, measured 
from such points to the mid-stroke C, then the terminations of 
all these ordinates will be found in the diagonal line D C E. 
The rectangles, AFGC and CHIB, equal in area to the 
above triangles, represent the equal work done by a constant 
acceleration and retardation, which would, within the same 
distance, impart and arrest the same velocity. The actual 
initial acceleration and terminal retardation are, it will be seen, 
twice those which would need to be constantly produced. 
Further demonstrations of this important action will be given 
presently.* 

Fourth and Fifth Columns. 

In these interesting columns, (d) and (e), are seen the 
increasing ratio in which the acceleration diminishes, and the 
manner in which, as the crank arrives at the end of the quad- 
rant, it insensibly becomes ; and also the diminishing ratio in 
which the diminution of acceleration increases. It is of course 
understood, that in the last column the unavoidable error in the 
last place of decimals will become apparent. The diminution of 
acceleration, column (d), maintains a constant ratio with the 
velocity, column (6), or with the sines of the angles ; and the 
increase in this diminution, column (e), maintains a constant 

* This increasing ratio of retardation explains the phenomenon of the 
water-hammer, or the concnssion that is produced when a column of water is 
brought to rest by the resistance of a plunger, the action of which is con- 
trolled by a crank. 
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ratio with the acceleration, column (c), or with the cosines of the 
angles. 

Before proceeding further it is important that we get a clear 
conception of the difference between velocity and acceleration. 
The acceleration of the piston's motion we have seen to be 
greatest on the very dead centre, where it has no velocity, 
where its motion begins ; to diminish as the latter increases ; 
and to become at the mid-stroke, where the velocity reaches 
its maximum. 

Now it is acceleration which requires the exertion of force 
to produce it. No force is, properly speaking, required to 
maintain motion once imparted. Force is then applied only to 
overcome resistance which would destroy the motion. Unob- 
structed motion continues for ever. But to give motion to a 
body, or take it away, to change its state from one of rest to 
one of motion, or from one degree of motion to another, or from 
one of motion to one of rest, this requires the exertion of force. 
So it is not when the piston is moving most rapidly, with a 
velocity already acquired, but when motion is being most 
rapidly imparted to it or abstracted from it, that the greatest 
force is being exerted to overcome its inertia ; and this we have 
seen, and shall see still more clearly as we proceed, to be at the 
very commencement and termination of its stroke, when the 
crank is on the line of centres. 

This action has, at the request of the writer, been investi- 
gated by an eminent physicist. Dr. F, A. P. Barnard, President 
of Columbia College in the city of New York. His paper on 
the subject, read before the Polytechnic Association of the 
American Institute, is published in their * Transactions * for 
the year 1871-2. From it the following demonstration is 
taken :* — 

" Supposing a piston to start from rest at the beginning of 
its course, and the crank to be maintained in uniform angular 
motion by some independent regulator, what must be the law 
of force acting on the piston so that it may complete the first 
half-stroke, without exerting any strain upon the crank, in the 
way either of acceleration or of retardation ? . 

'' Taking to represent the arc of revolution measured from 

* This demonstration supposes the conneoting-rod to be always parallel 
to itself, or to the axis of the cylinder, as it is assumed to be throughout this 
section. 

p 2 
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zero at the line of centres, the differences of the yersed sines of 
for eqnal successive minute intervals of time will be propor* 
tional to the velocities of the piston in such successive intervals. 
And the differences of these differences will be proportional to 
the successive accelerating forces required, in order that the 
uniformity of revolution may be maintained. These conditions, 
may be best expressed in the notation of the differential 
calculus. 

" Put, therefore, 

= the arc of revolution to radius 1. 

8 = the space passed over by the piston. 

r = the length of the crank. 

t = time ; v = velocity ; / = accelerating force. 
F = constant value of /at maximum. 
T s constant time of revolution. 
y = constant angular velocity of revolution. 

" Then 

^" dt ' T' d«* " T» • 
da = r{i(v. s. 0) = r<l(— cos.0) = r sin 0(2 0. 

_ da rsin0(20 dv ^ rd(mjiif}d<fi) r qoa, 4^ d <t>^ 
^^ Tt" Tt • Tt " d¥ " Je 

Substituting for 

dW Tr^'"^'*' 
But 






" When COS. = 1 or - 1,/ = ± ^^=5^ r = ± V^r = centri- 
fugal force of a unit mass of matter revolving in a circle [of 
which r is the radius, the time of revolution is T. The accele- 
rating force /, therefore, varies as cos. 0, and is maximum when 
cos. is maximum. Hence, 

P - (2!i% and ? - (^ ^y " - ^' 
^ - rJ^2 '^'^"'^^ "32- 166 T« "8-0416 T* 

which expresses the ratio of F to gravity. 
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'^ In order to compare this force with the constant force 
which would generate the same velocity in the same time, we 
observe that, by hypothesis, this force acts only during a 
quarter revolution of the crank, or a half stroke of the piston ; 
and, hence, that the maximum velocity is necessarily equal to 
the uniform velocity of the extremity of the crank : or, in other 
words, since 

r sin d>dd> ^ d 6 2 it .,27rr 

V = = ; and -r— = -=r : .w = sin d> — 7=- 

dt dt T T 

which is maximum when sin ^ is maximum, or when (f> = 90°. 
Thence, putting V^ for this maximum velocity, 

' 1 fn 

This velocity is generated in the time JT. Supposing it 
generated by a constant force, this force would be represented 
by the velocity it is capable of generating in one second ; or, 
putting Fi to stand for this constant force, 

Vi 2irr (27rr) 

■^1 — irp irjia ^ rji2 

** From this we obtain 



F _ (2^)^r 2j_jL 



Also 

Fi _ 4{2wr) Sttt vr 

g " gT^ "^ 32-166T2 - 4:-0208T2* 

60 
If we take, for r and T, r = 1-25 feet and T = ^^^73 ^^'> ^® 

shall obtain, by substitution, 

F = 205-031; and Fi = 130-527 ; 



whence 



F 

=- = 1-57078 = Jtt as above. 

Fi 



** This force Fi, however, is a greater force than would be 
required to generate the velocity, Vi, in acting constantly 
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through the space represented by r, if time is left out of the 
question ; for, remembering that the spaces passed through 
under the influence of constant forces are governed by the law, 

S = ift^ 

and applying this to the case in hand, in which the time to be 
considered is JT, we have 

which is less than the radius r. 

"Where different velocities are generated by forces acting 
through the same space, these forces are proportional to the 
squares of the velocities generated. And the velocities gene- 
rated by the same force acting through dififerent spaces are as 
the square roots of the spaces. 

** Thus, gravity will generate, in acting through the spaoe r. 



the velocity ^^VI^'^^VT'^ V2r<|f. 

Hence, the force F^^ which, in acting through the same space r, 

2 irr 
would generate the velocity -m— > ^^^^ ^ found by the pro- 
portion, 

2 7rr\3 (2 7r)2 



W'^rg) '' {"T^J •• 



2T2 



r 



which is one-half the initial accelerating force F. 

" Hence the force required to give to the piston the requisite 
initial acceleration is double that which, by acting constantly 
through a space equal to the length of the crank, would impart 
to the piston the same final velocity." 

In spite, however, of these demonstrations, the proposition 
seems, in the absence of further explanation, quite incredible. 
We have been taught and accustomed to regard the piston as 
wholly passive at the terminations of the strokes ; and the idea 
of a force and a resistance exerted in counteraction there, other 
than those involved in work done by the engine, is one 
exceedingly difficult to entertain. Moreover, fig. 45, repre- 
senting the acceleration and retardation through the stroke. 
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bIiows an abruptness of beginning and ending wbich seems 
entirely opposed to what we know to be the manner in which 
the piston approaches and leaves the end of its stroke. Evi- 
dently we have not got to the bottom of the matter yet. 

The explanation of the action of a piston during an entire 
revolution of the crank, to which attention is now invited, will 
remove this difficulty, which arises from that partial apprehen- 
sion of the truth that cannot satisfy the demands of thoughtful 
and logical minds. 

Let an engine be supposed from which the cylinder-heads 
have been removed, so that the motion of the piston may not 
be impeded by confined air, while it is caused to make its usual 
reciprocations by means of a band driving the crank-shaft with 
a uniform motion ; and while it is thus being driven, let us 
note the resistance which the piston offers to the alternate 
accelerations and retardations that the crank produces in its 
motion. These resistances are exhibited in the following dia- 
gram, No. 46, as they are opposed to the crank at each point of 
its revolution. 

Let A C B D represent the circle described by the crank, 
E F the line of centres, and A E and B F the acceleration of 
the piston at the beginning, and its retardation at the termina- 
tion of each stroke. Then the circumscribed ellipse will 
represent the forces required to produce the alternate accele- 
ration and retardation throughout the revolution. The figure 
is the same as No. 45, the triangles are only bent around a 
circle, and the ordinates, which were vertical, have become 
horizontal. 

At C the piston is moving with a velocity equal to that of the 
extremity of the crank,* and its motion begins insensibly to 
be retarded by the latter. It is immaterial in which direction 
the crank is rotating ; but let it be supposed to be moving now 
in the direction shown by the curved arrows. The retardation 
increases in amount, as represented, up to the point B, where 
the piston is brought to rest, and begins to be impelled in the 
reverse direction. The impelling force thence diminishes, as 
shown, up to the point D, where it ceases, and retardation 
begins, culminating at A; at which point the piston, being 

* The extremity of the crank is found at the centre of the crank-pin, the 
length of the crank being measured from the centre of the shaft to this 
point. 
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again bronght to reet, begins to be impelled in tlie direction in 
whiclL we first observed it moving with its full velocity at C. 
Now tbere are here two things to be noted : first, the diiectioii 



in which the resiBtanoe of the piston to the impelling and re- 
tarding forces is exerted must be reversed twice in each revola- 
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tion ; and, second, this change does not take place on the dead 
centres, or at the same time with the change in the direction of 
its motion. It occnrs at the middle point of each stroke, at the 
points C and D in the figure, where acceleration passes into re- 
tardation, while the motion continues in the same direction, and 
at the instant of the change the motions of the piston and the 
crank coincide both in direction and velocity. 

The straight arrows show the direction in which the resistance 
of the piston is being exerted, namely, from C to D in the 
direction B P, and from D to C in the direction A E. This will 
become dear on consideration. At C the piston begins in- 
sensibly to oppose its living force to the retardation of the crank, 
and resists it more and more forcibly up to the point B. At 
this point, on the dead centre, what takes place ? The crank is 
now moving at right angles with the line of motion of the piston, 
and the direction of the piston's motion is insensibly reversed. 
Betardation of this motion in the direction B F passes, at its 
maximum, into acceleration of it in the reverse direction, at its 
maximum ; but the resistance of the piston is in one direction, 
B F, all the time ; the effort of the crank is in the opposite 
direction, F B, all the time : nothing is changed but only the 
direction of motion of the piston, as the force which has 
brought it to rest, continuing to act, impels it to return on its 
path. Each strain of the piston on the crank, alternately in 
opposite directions, begins insensibly at the mid-stroke. 

This resistance of the piston, at its culminating point on the 
line of centres, is equal to the centrifugal force which the same 
mass would constantly exert if it were revolving at the ex- 
tremity of the crank. This is proved as follows: — 

Let us suppose a crank 1 foot in length to make, with uniform 
motion, 1 revolution in a minute : what would be the acceler- 
ating force exerted on the piston at the commencement of each 
stroke? 

The motion of the piston may be regarded as being uniformly 
accelerated during the first degree, since the error involved in 
this assumption is too small to appear in our calculation, and 
this constant acceleration may be conceived to be continued 
indefinitely. We will suppose it to be continued through 
6^ = 1 second of time. Through what distance 'would the 
piston move? Answer: -0001523048 x 6* = -0054829728 of a 
foot. An accelerating force equal to its own weight would 
move it in one second 16*083 feet. The accelerating force at 
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perfectly balanced, in the horizontal direction, by a counter- 
weight, equal in weight to the entire mass of the reciprocating 
parts, revolving opposite to the crank, and having its centre of 
gravity at a distance from the centre equal to the length of the 
crank. The vertical action of such a counterweight is resisted 
by the earth, and an engine so constructed may be run at any 
speed without disturbance of its stability. 

We are now prepared to obtain a formula for the amount of 
the accelerating force at the commencement of the stroke. We 
have found already that the accelerating force required to impart 
its initial velocity to a piston weighing one pound, when the 
crank is 1 foot in length and makes 1 revolution per minute, is 
• 000341 of a pound. 

Let, then, 

W = the weight of the transmitting parts ; 
L s the length of the crank, in feet ; 
E = the number of revolutions per minute ; 
n = the constant number • 000341 ; 
a = the area of the piston in square inches ; 
and p = the pressure on the square inch required. 

Then will B^ Ln = the initial accelerating force, in terms of 
the weight of the mass, or the ratio which this force bears to 

the force of gravity ; and p = 

Example. — What is the force required, at the beginning of the 
stroke, to put in motion the piston of an engine of 30 inches 
diameter of cylinder and 4 feet stroke, making 60 revolutions 
per minute, and the reciprocating parts of which weigh 
2000 lbs. ? 

W = 2000 ; R2 =5 3600; L = 2 ; n = -000341 ; a = 707 ; and 
p a 6 * 945 lbs. pressure on each 1 square inch of piston area. 

This force varying as the square of the speed, if the speed of 
this engine were reduced to 40 revolutions per minute, it would 
be only 3 * 086 lbs. ; and on the other hand, if the speed should 
be increased to 80 revolutions per minute, it would be 12 - 344 lbs* 
on each 1 square inch of piston area. 

But how does this calculation show the initial accelerating 
foroe to compare with the constant force which would impart 
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the velocity attained at the mid-stroke? To answer this 
qnestion, let the formula for a constant accelerating force, 
pages 205-6, be applied to the above example. 
Substituting the values, we have, 

/ = 2000^^^15^9144 ^ 2-456^ 707 - 3-472 Ibe. 

on each 1 square inch of piston, which is one-half of the actual 
initial force as found above. 

Again, let the above formula for the initial accelerating force 
be applied to the case of the engine of short stroke and with a 
heavy piston, running at higher speed, employed for illustration 
on pages 205-6. 

Then we have, W = 1100; R^ = 19,600; L = 1-26; 
n = •000341 ; a = 201 ; and p = 46 lbs. on each 1 square inch 
of piston : so that again the initial force equals twice the 
constant force that would impart the same final velocity. 

Again ; what must be the aggregate weight of the recipro- 
cating parts of an engine of 18" bore, and 12" stroke, making 
400 revolutions per minute, in order that the initial accelerating 
force shall be equal to 60 lbs. on each 1 square inch of piston ? 

E« Ln = 27-28 ; and 27-28 ~ ^^0 1^- 

« 

By this simple calculation the initial accelerating force may 
in all cases be ascertained, and the triangles described, repre- 
senting the work first absorbed and then imparted by the 
piston, and which must be subtracted from the first half and 
added to the latter half of the diagram, in order to show the 
real distribution of pressure on the crank. 

In the following diagram. No* 47, this action and its practical 
value are illustrated. The steam pressure is taken at 90 lbs., 
with a vacuum of 12 lbs«, making the total initial pressure 
102 lbs. on the square inch, and the point of cut«off is taken at 
one-sixth of the stroke. For plotting the expansion curve, 
4 per cent, is added to the length of the stroke for the waste 
room in clearance and passages. 

Two cases are represented-— one in which the initial pres- 
sure required to overcome the inertia of the piston is 8 lbs. on 
the square inch, and which fully represents the requirements 
for this purpose in the best engines of the usual speed And 
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length of stroke, in the large majority of which the force thus 
absorbed is much less than this — and the other in which the 
initial pressure absorbed in this manner is 46 lbs. on the square 
inch of piston, as in the engine last above described. 

The figure C E F L D, representing the preponderance of the 



steam pressure on this side of the piston during the strobe, 
shows how excessivel; unequal the pressures applied to the 
crank at the opposite ends of the stroke would be in engines 
cutting off at this point, if the reciprocating parts were with- 
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out weight. The figure I E F L E shows in how slight a degree 
this inequality is corrected in the best ordinary practice. The 
O E F L H shows the result obtained by increasing the inertia 
of the reciprocating parts in a judicious manner, with a view to 
correcting this lamentable defect in engines working steam 
expansively, as all economical engines must do. 

Although we are not yet arrived at the point, from which the 
beneficial effect of the action thus obtained can be fally seen, 
still the inspection of this figure makes it obvious that, by 
means of it, first, the crank is relieved of nearly one-half of the 
initial force of the steam ; second, the pressures exerted on the 
crank at the opposite ends of the stroke are nearly equal ; and 
third, the amount of pressure on the crank is least during that 
portion of the stroke where the rotative effect of a given pres- 
sure is greatest. There is obviously no loss of power in this 
action. The transmitting parts act merely as a reservoir of 
power, like the fly-wheel, and impart all that they receive. 

Illustrations of this action of the inertia of the reciprocating 
parts of an engine in modifying the distribution of the pressure 
on the crank might be multiplied. Engineers can readily 
ascertain that which takes place in their own practice. The 
single example here introduced illustrates the action in cases 
in which steam is worked to the best advantage. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE MODIFICATION OF THE ACOELEEATION AND 
EETAEDATION OF THE PISTON THAT IS OCCA- 
SIONED BY THE ANGULAE VIBEATION OF THE 
CONNECTING-EOD. 

In the preceding investigation the angular vibration of the con- 
necting-rod has, for the sake of clearness, been disregarded, and 
the subject has been considered as if no such action took place. 
In practice, however, this vibration always does take place, and 
it produces a considerable difference in the velocity of the 
piston in the opposite ends of the cylinder, and in the force 
required to impart and arrest it. 

The usual proportionate lengths of connecting-rods are 4, 5, 
and 6 times the length of the crank. They are rarely employed 
longer than the last, and still more rarely shorter than the first, 
of these lengths. The greater their proportionate lengths, the 
less, obviously, is their angular vibration during a revolution of 
the crank. 

The vibration of the connecting-rod operates to increase the 
retardation and acceleration of the piston in the end of the 
cylinder farthest from the crank in direct-acting engines, and 
in the upper end of the cylinder in beam-engines, and to dimi- 
nish them in the opposite end. No one can observe attentively 
the motions of a piston-rod or cross-head, without perceiving a 
very marked difference in the speed with which they approach 
and leave the opposite ends of the stroke. 

The inequality thus occasioned is greatest at the extreme 
points of the stroke. The retardation and acceleration are 
more rapid on the forward* dead centre than on the back* one, 

* In aocordance with locomotive usage, the term ** forward " is employed 
to designate the end of the cylinder farthest from the crank, and the stroke of 
the piston in that direction, and the terms *^ back ** and ** return " to designate 
the end of the cylinders nearest to, and the stroke of the piston towards, the 
crank. 
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by 40 per cent, when the oonnecting-rod is 6 cranks in length, 
50 per cent, when it is 5 cranks in length, and 66 per cent, 
when it is 4 cranks in length. These enormous differences 
rapidly diminish, however, and at about the mid-stroke the 
difference of course disappears. The average difference between 
the velocities of the piston through the opposite half-strokes is 
one-half the difference between the velocities at the extremes, 
as above given. 

The opposite diagram. No. 48, illustrates the manner in 
which the vibration of the connecting-rod operates to produce 
these inequalities : — 

Let D H be the centre line of an engine, and A D E the 
circle described by the extremity of the crank. OOE repre- 
sents the crank in opposite positions, and AG and DE are 
equal arcs. H E represents* the stroke of the piston. The lines 
10 and LE represent the connecting-rod, which is shown 
6 cranks in length. A n and D m are equal, being the versed 
sines of the equal angles A and DOE; nf and m g are also 
equal, being the versed sines of the equal angles 1/ and E L ^. 
While the crank moves through the arc A 0, the piston moves 
the distance H I, which is equal to A » -f- n/; and in the oppo- 
site quadrant, while the crank moves through the arc DE, 
the piston moves only the distance K L, which is equal to 

D !» — ^ !». 

This action may be expressed as follows : — 

Let A = the angle formed by the crank with the line of 

centres ; 
B = the angle formed by the connecting-rod with the 

same; 
= the ratio between the length of the connecting-rod 

and that of the crank ; and 
D and D' = the distances moved by the piston in the 

forward and in the back ends of the cylinder. 

Then will D = versin A -|- (0 versin B) and 
D' = versin A — (0 versin B). 

The three Tables at the end of the book have been computed 
by the above formula. These give, for each 1^ of the entire 
revolution of the crank : — 

Q 
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First In the outer oolumn, the total distance moved by the 
piston from the comdiencement of each stroke. 

Second, In the next column, the mean velocity of the piston 
while the crank is moving through each degree ; 

Third. In the third column, the acceleration or retardation of 
the piston at the end of each degree ; and, 

Fourth, In the inner oolumn, the diminution of the accelera- 
tion, or increase of the retardation, during each 1^, 
in the three following cases, namely :— 

When the length of the connecting-rod is equal to 6 times, 
5 times, and 4 times the length of the crank, the length of the 
crank is taken as 1. 

When the velocity of the piston at the end of any degree is 
required, then one-half the acceleration or retardation for that 
degree must be added to, or subtracted from, the mean 
velocity. 

At the end of the 90th degree, the velocity of the piston is 
always equal to that of the extremity of the crank. 

The velocity of the piston exceeds that of the crank, through 
18^ of the quadrants nearest to the cylinder when the con- 
necting-rod equals 6 cranks, through 21*^ when the connect- 
ing-rod equals 5 cranks, and through 26° when the connect- 
ing-rod equals 4 cranks in length ; and it reaches its 
maximum, and retardation begins, at about 81^ 79^ and 77° 
of the quadrants nearest to the cylinder, in the above three 
cases respectively. 

The coefficients of distance and velocity given in these 
Tables may be employed as follows : 

To ascertain the distance travelled by the piston, from the 
commencement of the stroke, when the crank has arrived at the 
end of any degree of its first quadrant, multiply the decimal 
for that degree in the outer column by the length of the crank ; 
when it has arrived at the end of any degree of its second 
quadrant, multiply as above, and subtract from twice the length 
of the crank. 

To ascertain the mean velocity of the piston while the crank 
is traversing any degree of its arc, multiply the decimal for that 
degree in the second column by the piston travel, and divide by 
the decimal '011111, since the mean velocity of the piston, for 
its entire stroke, is to its final velocity as * 011111 is to * 0174532. 
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If the result comes larger than you expect, rememher that at the 
mid-stroke the piston has a velocity greater than its travel or 
mean velocity, in the proportion of 1 • 5708 to 1. If the velocity 
at the termination of any degree is required, then one-half the 
acceleration for that degree must first be added, or one-half the 
retardation subtracted, as already explained. 

In the following table are presented in one view the compara- 
tive velocities of the piston, at the expiration of each interval of 
5° in the revolution of the crank, under the following con- 
ditions ; namely, when the connecting rod is of infinite length, 
and when it is six times, five times, and four times the length 
of the crank. The first is the theoretical condition under whi h 
the angular vibration of the rod disappears. These velocities 
are seen in comparison with the velocity that the piston would 
acquire if its initial rate of acceleration, with a connecting-rod 
of infinite length, could be constantly maintained. 



Table XIV. 

Showing the Velocity of the Piston at the termination of each interval 
of 6° of the revolution of the crank, counting from the line of 
centres — 

FiBST, under the theoretical condition of a connecting-rod of 
infinite length, when its angular vibration disappears ; and. 

Second, under three practical conditions, namely, when the length 
of the connecting-rod is six times, when it is five times, and 
when it is four times the length of the crank — 

in comparison with the velocity that would he imparted to it hy 
constant cuicehration under the first of the foregoing conditions; that 
so imparted at the termination of the first degree being taken as the 
unit. 

The initial acceleration, represented by twice the mean velocity 
during the first degree, is, in the above four cases respectively, as 
follows : — 

1. With con. rod of iDflnite l./wvAQAAfiAQc ^u:^u ,t» * u x 

length r 0003046096, which if we take to = i, then 

2. With „ = to j • 0003553790, at forward end of cylinder, will = 1-166 

6 cranks \' 0002538402, at back ,, ,, „= .g33 
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8. With oo&.-iod 
4. With „ 



= to /' 0008655326, at forward end of cylinder 
V' 



5 cranks \*0002436866, at back 

= to /• 0003807638, at forward 
4 cmnkfl \* 0002284554, at back 
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This Table is represented in the lithographed diagram, 
No. 49, in which are also shown the acceleration and retarda- 
tion of the piston, and the distscnce travelled .by it, at every 
point in the revolution of the crank. 

The height A B of the right-angled triangle ABC represents 
90^, reckoned from the line of centres. The apex A represents 
the beginning and end of the stroke, and the base B C represents 
the point in the stroke at which the piston stands when the 
crank stands at 90^ This point would be the middle of the 
stroke if the connecting-rod were without angular vibration. 
Its actual position is seen in the Tables at the end of the book. 
The inclination of the diagonal A represents a constant aoce- 
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leration of the piston, the initial acceleration that it would have 
with a oonnecting-rod of infinite length .being oonoeived to be 
nniformly maintained. The base B C, and all lines parallel 
with it, and terminating on the vertical AB and the diagonal 
AC, represent the velocity at every point which would be 
imparted by such constant acceleration. Those at the end of 
each 5^ correspond to column (a) in the Table. The area of the 
triangle above any horizontal line represents the total distance 
that a piston thus uniformly accelerated would travel in 
acquiring the velocity represented by such line. 

We will now confine our attention to the first quadrant. The 
central curve represents at each point, by its inclination from 
the vertical, the acceleration that would be applied to the piston 
at that point in the quarter-revolution of the crank, if the 
connecting-rod . were without angular vibration. The hori- 
zontal lines, drawn to it from the vertical A B, represent the 
velocity that it would have at those points, imparted by such 
diminishing acceleration, and those at the end of each 5^ corre- 
spond to column (&) in the Table. The included areas represent 
the distances through which the piston would travel in acquiring 
these velocities. 

The divergence of the curves A and A' from the central curve 
exhibits the effect of the angular vibration of a connecting-rod, 
the length of which is 4 times that of the crank, and that of the 
curves B and B' exhibits this effect when the length of the rod 
is 6 times that of the crank. The curves showing the effect of 
the vibration of a rod 5 cranks in length would fall between the 
curves A and B, and A' and B', and have been omitted for the 
sake of clearness. 

The curves A and B represent the acceleration of the piston 
during the quarter-revolution of the crank on its forward stroke 
or in the end of the cylinder nearest to the crank, and the 
curves A and B' represent its acceleration and beginning of its 
retardation during the same period on its return stroke. The 
horizontal lines, measured from the vertical A B to these curves 
respectively, show the velocity acquired by the piston at each 
point, and at the end of each 5^ correspond to columns (c), (d), 
(g), and (A) of the Table. 

These curves may properly be conceived to return upon them- 
selves, so as to represent the alternate accelerations and retarda- 
tions of the piston's motion during an entire revolution of the 
crank. The central curve returns upon itself continually, the 
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aooeleration on eacli stroke being the same, and the retardation 
its reverse, and the mid-stroke coinciding with 90^. The other 
pairs of curves, however, return, each on itself, at the beginning 
and ending A, but on each other at the mid-stroke E, because 
the acceleration and retardation are the reverse of each other in 
the same end of the cylinder, but not so at opposite ends of a 
stroke. 

The effect of the angular vibration of the connecting-rod, in 
increasing or diminishing the velocity of the piston on its oppo- 
site strokes, is greatest when the crank is at the angle of 45^. 
In the Tables at the end of the book the sines are drawn from 
the line of centres, and the cosines from the angle of 90°, to this 
culminating point. 

The distinction between velocity and acceleration must be 
kept clearly in mind. We have before observed how opposite 
these are to each other ; another illustration is seen just here. 
The angle of 45**, at which the angular vibration of the rod pro- 
duces the greatest change in the velocity, is about the point at 
which, as will be seen in Table XV., this vibration does not 
affect the acceleration or retardation at all. Velocity has been 
incidentally considered here as part of the general subject, but 
in this section we shall have no more to do with it. 

The following diagram. No. 56, represents the ferce required 
to effect the alternate acceleration and retardation of the piston, 
through the entire revolution of the crank, when the connecting- 
rod is 6 cranks in length. The lines A B in the two figures 
represent the stroke of the piston, and the vertical line shows 
the middle point of the stroke. The ordinates represent, at in- 
tervals of 10° of arc, the position of the piston in its stroke, when 
the crank is at the corresponding points of its semi-revolution. 

The diagonal C E in the upper figure represents the accelera- 
tion and retardation as they would take place were there no 
angular vibration ; and the dotted curve shows them as they 
are, with rods of this proportionate length. The curve in the 
lower figure is a duplicate of the dotted curve in the upper one. 
The positions of the ordinates in the lower figure, corresponding 
with the dotted ordinates in the upper one, show how much 
farther from the forward end of the cylinder, and how much 
nearer to the back end, the piston is, on account of the angular 
vibration of the rod, at the end of each 10° of the opposite 
quarter-revolutions of the crank. Acceleration passes into 
retardation at the point where the curve crosses the line A B. 
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The following Table has been prepared for practical use. It 
gives the coefficients of the accelerating or retarding forces for 
each 6° of the revolution, and for the three proportionate 
lengths of connecting-rod. The force required varies directly 
as the rate of acceleration or « retardation, because merely the 
distance is increased or diminished, within which a given 
velocity is imparted or arrested. 



Table XV. 

Oiving the force required to impart or to arrest the motion of the 
reciprocating parts of an engine, at the termination of each 
interval of 5° in the revolution of the cranky when the length of 
the connecting-rod is equal to 6 cranks, 5 cranks, and 4 cranks ; 
the force so required on the dead centre, with connecUng'-rod of 
infinite length, being taken as 1. 
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The initial aooelerating force for any engine having been 
found by the formula given on page 227, this, multiplied into 
the proper column of coefficients given in the above Table, 
according to the proportionate length of the connecting-rod, 
gives a permanent Table for that engine, of the accelerating and 
retarding forces exerted, in pounds on the square inch of piston, 
at each 5^ in the revolution of the crank. 

This Table having been found, it may be applied, in the 
manner illustrated below, to all diagrams taken from that 
engine, and the resulting diagram will represent with absolute 
exactness, less the loss from friction, the pressure on the crank, 
at every point in its revolution. 

We win take, for illustration of this method, diagram No. 47, 
on page 229, and will assume the initial accelerating force to 
be 46 lbs. on the square inch, as the mean of the two strokes, as 
it is represented in that diagram; and we have to find the 
correction necessary to be applied to the diagonal line O H. 

The accelerating and retarding forces will be as follows, in 
pounds on the square inch of piston : — 
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We have next to determine the positions of the ordinates on 
which these pressures are to be measured, or the positions of 
the piston corresponding with the above positions of the crank. 
The usual method, which is to set off equal divisions on a semi- 
circle, of which the atmospheric line of the diagram is the 
diameter, so that the intersections of the ordinates with the arc 
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will represent the poBitiona of the crank, and with th« atmos- 
pherio line the coireeponding positions of the piston, would be 
correct if the inequalities we are considering did not exist, but 
as engines are made at present, it is quite incorrect. To mark 
these points correctly the arc of revolution must be drawn 
separately, and from the divisions on this arc the points on the 
atmospheric line must be marked with oompaases set to the 
proper length to represent the connecting-rod. 

No. fi7. 



These two diagrams. No. 57 and No. '58, are copies of 
diagram No. 47, as these would be taken from the two opposite 
ends of the cylinder. The ordinates having been drawn in tbs 
manner just directed, the accelerating and retarding forces 
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above given being measared on them from the lines M C and 
L H, their extremities are found to fall into the onrves E D and 
IK, and we have the fignres ABODE and FGHKI, 
representing the aotnal pressure on the crank at every point in 
its revolntion. The preastirea on the piston, and those on the 
crank, are marked on each ordinate. 

No. 58. 



It will be observed that the carves I E and E D are perma- 
nent. Whatever the pressure of steam, or the nature of its 
distribntion, these remain unchanged. Also, if the steam he out 
off considerably earlier, or if it follow considerably further than 
is here shown, this will make but little difference in the 
approximate equality of the pressures at the opposite ends of 
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the stroke. This, to one familiar with expansion corves, will 
be sufficiently obvious, but to give to it an extreme illustration 
the diagrams have been extended to show the steam cut off at 
half-stroke. The effect of the action of the transmitting parts 
is then seen in relieving the crank on the admission, and in 
maintaining the pressure during the latter part of the stroke. 
The contrast shows more clearly the especial and remarkable 
adaptation of this action to equalise the pressure in cases 
precisely as they exist in the best practice, namely, when 
the steam is out off at from one-fourth to one-eighth of the 
stroke. 

The subject of the distribution of the pressure on the crank 
has now been fully examined, and the data provided for deter- 
mining this distribution in every case. In the illustrations 
employed the best practice has been shown, in respect both to 
the method of working steam, and the proportionate length of 
connecting-rod. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE EOTATIVE EFFECT OF THE PBESSUEE 
EXERTED ON THE CBANK. 

We have considered the pressure exerted on the crank, by the 
combined action of the force of the steam and the inertia of the 
transmitting parts of the engine. We come now to inquire, 
what is the tangential value of this pressure, or its effect in pro- 
ducing rotation, at each point in the revolution of the crank ? 

We will suppose the crank to rotate, as it is commonly sup- 
posed to do, with a uniform velocity. The velocity of the 
piston, on the contrary, is continually changing. On the dead 
centres the piston has no velocity ; at the end of 1° from the 
line of centres its velocity, as the mean of the opposite strokes, 
is to that of the crank as 1 • is to 57 • 3 ; at the angle of 90° only 
the speeds of the two are the same, and the mean speed of the 
crank exceeds that of the piston in the proportion of 1*5708 to 
1 * , because it has to traverse one-half the circumference of a 
circle, while the piston is moving a distance only equal to its 
diameter. 

We are already familiar with the law that force is the equi- 
valent of distance. The dynamic value of a force acting through 
a given distance is the same as that of a greater force acting 
through a proportionately lesser distance, or of a lesser force 
acting through a proportionately greater distance. If the pro- 
duct of the force into the distance is the same, then the same 
work is done. To produce a given dynamic effect, the force 
must vary inversely as the distance through which it is exerted. 

Let us conceive the transmitting parts of the engine to be 
without weight. The same work is being done at either end of 
the connecting-rod, and so the rotative effect on the crank of a 
constant pressure on the piston must vary precisely as the 
velocity of the piston varies. For, the pressure on the piston 
multiplied by its velocity is equal to the rotative effect exerted 
on the crank multiplied by iU velocity. But the pressure on 
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the piston and the velocity of the orank are both, by supposition, 
constant. Then the other members of the equation — ^the velocity 
of the piston and the force acting to rotate the crank — ^vary in 
the same ratio. 

If, therefore, the velocity of the crank, or of the piston when 
the crank is at 90% be taken to represent the pressure on the 
crank at any other point of its revolution, then the velocity of 
the piston at this latter point, as given in the second column of 
the Tables at the end of the book, will express the tangential 
effect of the pressure at that point ; or— disregarding the effect 
of the angular vibration of the connecting-rod — if 1 * be taken 
to represent both the pressure on the crank and the velocity of 
the piston when the crank is at 90% then the sine of the angle 
will, at every point in the revolution of the crank, express both 
the velocity of the piston and the rotative effect of the pressure 
at that point. 

There are doubtless some who would be glad to examine this 
relation more closely, and for their use the following demon- 
stration is given. 

We will first suppose the pressure to be applied to the crank 
on lines parallel with the line of centres ; as, for example, along 
the lines K D and F M in the following figure, No. 69. Then 
its rotative effect will vary as the sine of the angle which the 
crank forms with the line of centres. This is shown by resolving 
the force into its rectangular components. Let A B, in this 
figure, represent the centre line of an engine, and B F N D the 
circle described by the extremity of the crank. Let the distance 
S D represent the force applied along the line K D, to the crank 
at the point D. Draw the rectangle H S P D, of which the two 
sides H S and P D are parallel with the direction in which the 
crank is at that instant moving. Then either one of these sides 
will represent the effective component of the force, or the ro- 
tative effect produced. If S D is taken equal to P O, the secant 
of the angle which the crank forms with the line of centres, as 
is done in this figure, then D P will be the tangent. But the 
secant of an angle is to the radius as the tangent is to the sine. 
We may, therefore, substitute O D, the radius, in place of the 
secant P, to represent the total force, when the sine D n will 
represent its effective component. The rotative effect of the 
pressure varies then as the sine of the angle. But we have 
seen, page 214, that under the condition here assumed, of infinite 
length of connecting-rod, the velocity of the piston varies as the 
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sine of the angle. Therefore the rotative effect varies directly as 
the velocity of the piston. 

Bnt the pretisnre is not applied to the crank on lines parallel 
with the line of centres, as is above supposed, but through the 
connecting-rod. We have seen how the angular vibration of 
this rod modifies the distribution of the pressure on the crank ; 
we have now to inquire in what degree it modifies also the 
rotative effect of this pressure. 

The vibration of the connecting-rod increases the angle at 
which the force is applied to the crank through the two 
quadrants nearest to the cylinder, and in the same degree 
diminishes this angle through the two quadrants farthest from 
it. This is shown in the figure in the preceding page, in which 
A Gt represents the stroke of the piston, F and O D represent 
the crank in opposite positions, and C D and E F represent 
corresponding positions of the connecting-rod. The line F O D 
is produced to H, and K D and M F are drawn parallel with 
A B. Now by construction the angles H D I and F L are 
equal ; but the angle H D C is greater than H D I, and the 
angle O F E is less than F L, and the angle added to H D I is 
equal to the angle subtracted from F L. 

How does this modify the tangential effect of the pressure ? 
To find, for example, the effect of the pressure applied to the 
crank at the point D, along the line C D, draw B parallel 
with C D. Then a resolution of the force, as before, will show 
its effective component to be represented by D r, the sine of the 
angle DOB. But by construction the angle N O B is equal to 
the angle C D, as is also the angle M F E ; whence it appears, 
that if we add to the angle formed by the crank with the line 
of centres for the half-revolution nearest to the cylinder, and 
subtract from this angle for the half-revolution farthest from it, 
the angle formed with the same line by the connecting-rod, — 
the sine of the sum, or of the difference, of these angles will be 
the co-efficient of the rotative effect of the force. 

We say it ajppearsy because this conclusion would not be 
correct* It would be correct if the end of the oonnecting-rod, 
at G for example, were moving along its own axis, in the 
direction D ; but such is not the case : it is moving instead 
along the line A G. This introduces a new element into the 
problem, which at first glance seems to render it obscure, but by 
the aid of the following diagram. No. 60, we shall readily 
ascertain the additional motion which the piston has on this 
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acoonnt, in both ends of the cylinder^ and so the additional 
rotative effect of the force. The connecting-rod is here shown 
four cranks in length for greater clearness of illustration. 

Let A B represent the line of centres, and C B D E the circle 
described by the revolution of the crank. The line COD re- 
presents the crank in opposite positions, and G C and H D re- 
present the corresponding^ positions of the connecting-rod. A 
and F mark the extremes of the stroke. 

If the connecting-rod had moved from the commencement of 
either stroke continually along its axis, it would now have 
arrived on the forward stroke at the position D M, and on the 
return stroke at the position C P. But, moving along the line 
A F, the piston has on the forward stroke moved through F H, 
which is greater than FM by the distance mH, and on the 
return stroke it has moved through A G, which is greater than 
A P by the distance n G. 

For minute angles, the arcs PG and MH will not differ 
sensibly from tangents of the arcs Pn and M m, so that A G will 
be the secant of the arc Pn, and FH the secant of the aro 
Mm. The velocity of the piston, or thie tangential effect of the 
pressure on the crank, will then be represented by the sine of 
the sum, or of the difference, of the two angles as above- 
multiplied by the secant of the angle formed by the connecting- 
rod with the line of centres. 

This is expressed in the following formula : — 

Let A = the angle formed by the crank with the line of centres 

B = „ n con.-rod ,> „ 

and let B and B' = the rotative effects exerted in the quadrants 
nearest to, and farthest from, the cylinder respectively ; 
Then will B = sin ( A -f B) x sec B 

And B' = sin (A — B) X sec B. 

The following table has been computed by this formula. It 
gives, for intervals of 5° through the revolution of the crank, 
the coefficients of the rotative effect of the pressure, when the 
length of the connecting-rod equals 6, 5, and 4 cranks. 

Concerning this Table it is to be observed that,— 
1st. These coefficients agree with those for the velocity of the 
piston, obtained by the formula given on page 233. 

If to the mean velocity for any fifth degree, as given in the 
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seoond ooliumn of the Tables at the end of the book, there b& 
added one-half the aoceleration for that degree, and the terminal 
yelooity thus found be multiplied by the constant 57*3, with 
which we are familiar— expressing the ratio which unity bears 
to the velocity of the crank per degree of arc, or to the velocity 
of the piston when the crank is at 90^ — ^the product will be the 
coefficient given in this Table for the same proportionate length 
of connecting-rod ; the rotative effect of the pressure maintaining 
a constant ratio with the velocity of the piston. In those Tables 
the rotative effect may be found, by the above method, for every 
degree. 

On diagram No. 49, page 26, if the base-line E B be taken to 
represent the pressure on the crank at the end of any degree, 
then the length of the horizontal line representing the velocity 
of the piston at such point will also exhibit the rotative effect of 
such pressure. 

2nd. The difference between the rotative effects of the same 
pressure at corresponding points in the opposite quadrants is 
at the line of centre and at 90% and culminates at the angle of 
45% where it reaches the following considerable amounts; 
namely, when the connecting-rod equals 6 cranks '16782, when 
it equals 5 cranks *202, and when it equals 4 cranks '25379 of 
the entire pressure. If we compare the rotative effects at this 
point of the opposite quadrants with each other, the difference 
will be found to amount, in the above three cases respectively, 
to 26 • 9 per cent., 33 • 3 per cent., and 43 • 8 per cent. This differ- 
ence is the same at all speeds of the piston, 

3rd, At the angle of 90% at which point the piston and the 
extremity of the crank are moving with the same velocity, the 
rotative effect is equal to the pressure; and for a considerable 
distance from this point, in the quadrants nearest to the cylinder, 
it is greater than the pressure as the velocity of the piston is 
then greater than that of the crank. 

The angular vibration of the connecting-rod produces two 
entirely separate effects, the distinction between which should 
be clearly apprehended. 

First, as shown in the preceding section, it increases the 
acceleration and retardation of the piston in the forward end 
of the cylinder and diminishes them in the back end, and thus 
modifies the distribution through the stroke of the pressure 
exerted on the crank ; and this effect varies in amount, as there 
explained, according to the weight of the transmitting parts. 
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:and the speed and the length of the stroke, as well as with the 
3)roportionate length of the rod. 

Second, as shown in this section, it causes the rotative efifeot 
of the pressure on the crank to differ in the opposite quadrants ; 
«uid this effect is not varied by the speed or length of stroke, or 
weight of the transmitting parts, but only by the proportionate 
length, and consequent degree of angular vibration of the rod. 
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SECTION V. 

OP THE TEANSMITTING PAETS OF AN ENGINE, CON- 
SIDEKED AS AN EQUALISER OF MOTION. 

The inveBtigation through which we have passed in the pre- 
ceding sections enables ns to perceive the adaptation of these 
parts of an engine to an office widely remote from that which 
they are primarily, and which hitherto they have been solely ,^ 
intended to perform ; namely, that of an equaliser of motion. 

The functions of a fly-wheel have been three : first, to over- 
come sudden resistances ; second, to give the governor time to 
act; and third, to maintain approximately uniform motion 
during a revolution; compensating for the extreme differences 
in the rotative effect of the steam pressure at different points, 
by absorbing the excess when the crank is in its most favourable 
positions, and giving it out again when it is in its most un- 
favourable ones. 

The second of these offices has been abolished. The best 
governors now in use require no time to act. Their action in 
varying the pressure of steam admitted to the cylinder is. 
coincident with the changes of resistance, however sudden or 
extreme these may be. 

On the other hand, the improvements in the manner of 
working steam, admitting it at a higher pressure, cutting off 
early, and expanding to a low point at the end of the stroke, 
have, to the varying rotative effect of a constant pressure, added 
enormous differences of pressure at the extremes of each stroke. 

Thus the need of considerable inertia in the fly-wheel, 
increased as it is also by the equal liability of a suddeni 
resistance to occur during the latter part of the stroke, has> 
become greater than ever. 

The power possessed by the transmitting parts of the engine 
of performing the functions of the fly-wheel is presented in the* 
following Tables and diagrams. The degree in which the 
equalising action of these parts may enable size and weight in; 
the fly-wheel to be dispensed with, and its special adaptation ta< 
the requirement, in this respect, of engines working steam most 
economically, as these are here exhibited, will certainly bo 
regarded as remarkable. 
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The total steam pressure is taken at 102 lbs. on the square 
inch of piston, agreeing with that shown in diagrams 57 and 68 
on pages 242 and 243. The rotative eflfects are obtained by- 
multiplying the pressures, as figured on those diagrams, by the 
coefficients given in columns 1 and 2 of Table XVI. In the 
following diagrams these effects are measured on the radial lines 
and the scale is 80 lbs. to the inch, or one-half that employed in 
the above diagrams of pressure. 



Table XVII, 

Giving ihe rotative effect of a pressure on the piston of 102 lbs. on 
the square inch, in thefollomng cases : — 

(The forward stroke to he read pownwabd, and the return stroke upward.) 





1st. 


2nd. 


3rd. 
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Unaffected by the Inertia of the transmitting 


Cat off at one-sixth of the 


s 




r~"~ 


stroke, and modifled, as 


& 


Constant. 


Cnt off at one-slxth of the 

stroke, and forming diagrams 

Nofl. 67 ft 58. 


shown in the same dia- 
grams, by the Inertia of 
the transmitting parts. 




Both Strokes. 


Forward. 


Betnm. 


Forward. 


Betum. 




(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(0 


0^ 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


10 


14-79 


14-21 


•335 


8-7 


5-66 


20 


29-58 


29-29 


3-16 


18-72 


14* 


30 


43-66 


43-66 


7-1 


28-68 


22-5 


40 


57-12 


57-12 


10-64 


38-36 


29-4 


45 


63-55 


63-55 


12-46 


43-76 


32-4 


50 


69-66 


69-36 


14-0 


48-5 


35-2 


60 


80-88 


61-62 


17-77 


40-44 


38-86 


70 


90-27 


53-1 


22-1 


33-63 


41-14 


80 


97-5 


46-37 


27-36 


31^55 


42-06 


90 


102- 


40- 


33-5 


32- 


41 5 


80 


103-4 


33-46 


40-56 


34-5 


40* 


70 


101-4 


28-33 


49-7 


38-27 


39-76 


60 


95-88 


23-5 


59-22 


41-32 


41-3 


50- 


86-7 


19-10 


71-4 


42-87 


48-4 


45 


80-68 


17-20 


79- 


42-32 


53-78 


40 


73-94 


15-22 


73-94 


41-06 


47-85 


30 


58-14 


10-87 


58-14 


35-5 


33-46 


20 


40-8 


5-6 


40-8 


24-95 


21- 


10 


20-6 


•81 


20-0 


10-10 


9-5 


0° 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 



Column (a) of this Table and diagram No. 61 represent the 
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No. 61. 
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rotative effect of this pressure, if exerted uniformly through the 
stroke, and cotnmiiDicated to the crank without senaible modifi- 
cation from the inertia of the transmitting paits. 



Columns (6) and (c) and diagram No. 62 represent the rota- 
tive effect of the same pressure cut off at one-sixth of the stroke, 
and also conceived to be transmitted without modification to the 
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crank. Columns (d) and (e) and diagram No. 63 represent the 
same pressure cut off at the same point of the stroke, but 
modified in its transmission to the crank by the inertia of the 
transmitting parts, in the degree represented in diagrams 57 
and 58. 

These two last diagrams tell their own story. In the first 
one we see the single impulse in each half- revolution culmi- 
nating at the opposite points &&, and in the second we find 
this changed into an approximation to uniformity of rotative 
effect, which we shall as we proceed see increasing reason to 
admire. 

If we consider these diagrams we shall observe, that in the 
first one, if the steam is^ cut off at an earlier point than one-* 
sixth of the stroke, then the line ah will be proportionately 
shortened, and to represent the rotative effect produced during 
the expansion, a line in place of the line h c will be drawn, 
» nearly parallel with that line but nearer to the circle ; so that 
the difference between the rotative effects in the two quadrants 
of the half-revolution will be still greater than is here shown, 
and will become greater and greater the earlier the steam is cut 
off: while in diagram No. 63 a similar shortening, or a 
lengthening in a considerable degree, of the line a h, and change 
of position of the line h c, by variation of the point of cut-off, 
will make comparatively little difference in the uniformity of 
rotative effect. 

But the approximation to uniformity of rotative effect obtained 
in this manner cannot be estimated at its real value, unless it 
shall be compared with that which is ordinarily obtained by 
the use of coupled engines. 

It is generally considered that in this respect coupled engines 
possess a twofold advantage : first, in that the aggregate rotative 
effect is nearly uniform throughout the revolution ; and second, 
in that the variations which do occur alternate four times 
during a revolution : so that in engines working expan- 
sively the rotative effect in the two quadrants of each half- 
revolution, instead of being extremely different, is the same, or 
nearly so. 

The last is the great point of advantage of coupled engines 
over single-cylinder engines making the same number* of re- 
volutions per minute, and which enables them to be run with 
light fly-wheels without sensible variation in the motion. 

With respect to the first point, however, we shall see that 
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the approach to tiidfcnnity of rotative effect attained by the 
use of coupled eugisea ia much less than is commonly snppoeed. 



Diagram No. 64 exhibits the variations of rotative effect, in the 
case of oonpled engines la vhioh the steam follows the piston to 
the end of the stroke, as found by adding together two diagrams 
similar to Ko. 61, when set at right angles with each other. 
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The total rotative effect* are measured &om the inner circle; 
the excesaive amounte are shown beyond the outer one on the 
flame scale of 80 lbs. to the inch, which is the scale nsed throngh- 



ont this section. It ia these Tariations only, which the fly- 
■wheel is employed to compensate, with which we are here con- 
cerned ; and we observe that the exccBS of the highest over the 
lowest rotative effect is equal to 56 lbs. on the aqiiare indi of 
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piston, or some 2 lbs. more than tlie lughest presanre shown on 
diagram No. 63. 

Diagram No. 65 exhibits the variatioiis in the rotative effect 



produced by ooapled engines, each making the diagrams of 
Bteam-presBnre shown in No. 47, and that of rotative effect shown 
in No. 62. The total effects are measured &om the inner circle. 
These variations, it will be observed, are inQompaiably more 
serious than those shown in diagram No. 63. 

It has been deemed desirable to exhibit em aoourate compari- 
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son of these two diagrams, Nos. 63 and 65, and Table XYIU. 
has been prepared for this purpose. 

Line A, in this Table, shows the rotative effect of the pressure 
on crank No. 1 of the conpled engines, at the termination of 
each interval ef 10° in its revolution, and corresponds to diagram 
No. 62. Line B shows the rotative effects on crank No. 2 at the 
same instants of time. Line C is the sum of lines A and B, and 
shows the aggregate rotative effects at these points in the revo- 
lution of the shaft. Line D (constant) is the least of these 
aggregate effects, which occurs twice in the revolution, and 
which being subtracted from the line C, the difference is the 
excess above this least amount at each other point. These are 
seen in line E, and are shown, beyond the outer circle, in 
diagram No. 65. Below these, in line F, the corresponding 
rotative effects, shown in diagram No. 63, are given, copied 
from columns (d) and (e) of Table No. XYII., for ready com- 
parison. The difference in uniformity in favour of the latter 
will be seen to be surprising. 

The fact appears, that if in these two cases the engines could 
be run to make the same number of revolutions per minute, 
then the enormous disadvantage in point of uniformity of rota- 
tive effect which diagram No. 62 shows in comparison with dia- 
gram No. 63, would be remedied by coupling two engines, only 
in the degree represented in diagram No. 65. 

It is curious to observe, that if engines are coupled at right 
angles, the inequalities in the rotative effects are nearly the 
same, whether the inertia of the transmitting parts be little or 
great in amount. This may be illustrated by showing the dia- 
gram of rotative effect got by coupling two engines, each pro- 
ducing diagrams similar to No. 63. Two such diagrams, set at 
90° with each other, and added together, give the aggregate 
effects shown in the above diagram. No. 66. The total effects 
are measured from the inner circle. The explanation of the 
distortion is quite simple. The rotative effects on the two 
cranks at 45° coincide, and those on one crank at 0° coincide 
with those on the other at 90°. 

Two things are here made obvious : First, it would be a very 
foolish proceeding to couple two of these engines with the idea 
of improving the uniformity of rotation ; and, second, if this 
were done, the result would be quite as good as that which 
would be got by coupling the same engines, if the inertia could 
be got rid of, and each one made diagram No. 62 ; for the two 
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diagrams, Nob. 65 and 66, are very much alike, showing the 
uniformity of rotative effect aeeu in diagram No. 63 to be im- 
paired about aa much as the want of it shown in diagram 
No. 62 is mended, by oonpling the engines. It may bethought 

Jfo. 66. 



that a better result can be got by setting the cranks at some 
other angle with each other than 90°. Trials have shown, 
however, that no other angle gives results so good as the above. 

Surprising as are the results of the fotegoing comparison, we 
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have as yet only begun to see the benefit which this action con- 
fers. The same rate of rotation has been assumed in the cases 
compared. In fact, however, the rates are very different. The 
amount of inertia in the transmitting parts required to produce 
the effects shown in diagram No. 63 is most readily developed 
by employing high-piston speed combined with a rather short 
stroke, and so giving rapid rotation to the shaft. The revolu- 
tions made by the engine here employed to illustrate this 
action are 140 per minute. (iS^ pages 205-6 and 228.) Engines 
ordinary use hitherto, to exert the same power, make from 50 
to 60 revolutions per minute, but for convenience of comparison 
we will assume them to make 70 revolutions. At 140 per 
minute, one revolution is performed in the same time with a 
half-revolution at 70 per minute ; and in comparing the irregu- 
larities in rotative effect in different cases, which must be com- 
pensated in order that uniform motion may be maintained, 
those which occur in equal intervals of time must be compared 
with each other. 

In diagram No. 67, on the next page, fig. 1 represents, during 
a half-revolution of the crank, the variation in the rotative effect 
resulting from cutting off at one-sixth of the stroke, in a single 
cylinder, the inertia of the transmitting parts being conceived 
to be insensible in amount. It corresponds to one-half of dia- 
gram No. 62. 

Fig. 2 represents, in a similar manner, the variations in the 
total rotative effect during a half-revolution, when two engines, 
each producing the effect shown in fig. 1, are coupled at right 
angles. It corresponds to one-half of diagram No. 65. The 
aggregate effect is shown; the variations are measured from 
the dotted line. 

Fig. 8 represents these variations during a complete revolu- 
tion, performed in the same time with the half-revolution in the 
above cases, of a single engine, cutting off also at one-sixth of 
the stroke, but in which the inertia of the transmitting parts 
is made available in equalising the rotative effects. It corre- 
sponds to diagram No. 63. In all the figures dotted ordinates 
are drawn at intervals of 10^. 

In comparing the inequalities in the last two cases, we see 
that those shown in fig. 8 have in reality only one-half the 
relative duration that is assumed in lineF of Table XYIII. 
The rise and flEilI are rapid, and the approximately uniform 
effect continues during two-thirds of each semi-revolution; 

s 
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while in fig. 2 we see ezoesses considerably greater separated 
by intervals twice as long. 

The columns below exhibit together the real irregularities 
which occur in the two cases in equal times. Column (1) 
gives the rotative effects shown in fig. 3 at intervals of 10°. 
These, being for an^ entire revolution^ continually repeat 
themselves; but the irregularities shown in diagram No. 65 
are much greater during the return, than during the 
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forward, stroke of the piston. In fig. 2, diagram 67, these 
irregularities for the first and third quadrants, being respec- 
tively the least and the greatest, are shown. In this tabular 
comparison, however, all should be given ; therefore column (2) 
gives the excesses of rotative effect as shown on diagram No. 65 
during the forward, and column (3) gives those during the 
return, stroke. 

A careful study of this Table and the figures will give a 
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correct apprehension of the great difference in the amonnt of 
regulating power required to produce an equally close approxi- 
mation to uniform rotation in the two cases. 

But, moreover, in the case of the single engine the fly-wheel 
makes two revolutions, while in that of the coupled engine it 
is making one. The dynamical energy, or living force, of the 
same wheel is therefore four times as great in the former case 
as it is in the latter; or, with the same diameter, one-fourth of 
the weight possesses the same equalising power. If, however, 
instead of reducing the weight, the diameter of the wheel were 
in the former case reduced one-half, and its weight kept the 
same, we should then, in the two cases, have equal weights 
moving with the same velocity, and so possessing the same 
equalising power. 

The increased speed, then, enables us also to employ, to exert 
a given equalising effect, a fly-wheel of only one-fourth the 
weight with the same diameter, or of one-half the diameter with 
^ the same weight — the equalising power at a given number of 
revolutions per minute, of a wheel of a given section of rim 
varying as the cube of the diameter. 

This comparison, it must not be forgotten, is made with the 
light fly-wheel required by coupled engines making 70 revolu- 
tions per minute. To estimate correctly, however, the extent 
to which this development of the equalising power of the trans- 
mitting parts enables the fly-wheel to be dispensed with, the 
comparison must be made with the requirement of a single- 
cylinder engine, making about 50 revolutions per minute, and 
of a size sufficient to give, at that speed, the power that is 
furnished by the coupled engines at 70 revolutions, or by a 
single engine of the same dimensions at 14.0 revolutions per 
minute. 

These results are obtained mainly by the employment of rapid 
reciprocation — frequent changes in the direction of the piston's 
motion — an action which has been the traditional di*ead of 
engineers, but a proper understanding of which strips it of its 
terrors, and will hereafter enable it to be employed with this 
excellent advantage. 
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A EIDE ON A BUFFER-BEAM. 



The following account of a ride on a bu£fer-beam was printed as 
an Appendix to the first edition : — 

While this pamphlet was in the press, the Author enjoyed the 
privilege, through the courtesy of Mr. Sinclair, Engineer of 
the Great Eastern Eailway, of making a trip from London to 
Yarmouth and back, in company with Mr. Zerah Colbum, on 
the buffer-beam of an express engine ; and it has occurred to 
him that an account of the method employed for taking dia- 
grams and making the necessary observations would probably 
be interesting and] useful to those who might wish to apply 
the Indicator in a similar manner. 

The locomotive was one of the largest class, having outside 
cylinders of 16 in. bore and 24 in. stroke, and 7 ft. 1 in. driving- 
wheels, making 237 revolutions to the mile. The number of 
revolutions actually made rose occasionally to 250, and even to 
260 per minute, the latter giving a speed at the rate of 66 miles 
per hour. The diagrams were taken from the forward end only 
of each cylinder. Short bent pipes, of f " internal diameter, 
were screwed into the cylinder-covers as near to the upper 
side as possible, and to the ends of these the Indicators were 
attached. A platform was laid over the buffer-beam, and en- 
closed wil^ a stout iron railing, the ends of which were bolted 
to the smoke-box. Comfortable seats were provided, on one of 
which each operator sat, quite secure, with his back to the wind 
and the Indicator between his knees. 

The method employed for giving motion to the paper was 
very simple. A bar of light angle-iron, bent in the form A» 
was bolted on the upper guide-bar ; and at the apex, about 
three feet above the centre line of the engine, a pin was set, pro- 
jecting horizontally outward. A light-arm swung from this 
pin, and received a vibratory motion from a pin projecting from 
the cross-head, and working in a slot in the lower end of the 
arm. A button-headed pin was inserted in this arm, about 
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7" below the point of suspension, and to this a cord was 
attached, leading directly to the Indicator, giving to the paper 
a motion of about 4^". It had been found, at the highest 
speeds, to be a very troublesome operation to hook on to the 
loop at the end of this cord with the small hook with which the 
Indicator cord is furnished ; a brass ring an inch and a quarter 
in diameter was therefore substituted for the loop, and a hook 
provided of corresponding size. The ring was also secured in 
position by two other cords^ so that it could move the required 
distance back and forth, but would not fall, when disengaged, 
where it could not be readily seized. By this means it was 
found that the connection could easily be made at any speed. 

It was arranged with the engine-driver that he should not 
run at any time with the throttle-valve partially closed, but 
should keep this quite open, when it was open at all, and should 
vary the power exerted by the engine, as should be required, 
entirely by changing the point of cut-off. 

It was desirable that as large a number of diagrams should 
be taken as possible, because the number of carriages was 
changed at almost every station, the gradient up or down 
which the train was moving continually varied, curves of 
longer or shorter radius occurred occasionally, and the speed 
attained, and the point at which the steam was cut off, scarcely 
ever remained the same for more than a few minutes con- 
secutively ; so that, however frequently the diagrams might be 
taken, very few of them would be quite the same. The more 
nearly level and direct a road is, the less, of course, the changes 
in these conditions will be, both in amount and frequency. At 
the same time it was important to know precisely what the 
conditions were which would determine or affect the form of 
the diagram — namely, the pressure of steam, the point of cut- 
off, the number of revolutions making per minute, the gradient, 
the curve, and the weight of the train — at the instant when 
each diagram was taken. 

The plan hit upon for obtaining these data was as follows : — 
The two operators applied themselves without interruption to 
taking diagrams, each being able to take about one per minute 
when moving slowly, and one in a minute and a half when 
going at full speed. Those from one cylinder were numbered 
in order, and those from the other were distinguished by 
letters, each repetition of the alphabet being numbered, com- 
mencing a, a 1, a 2, and so on. We were accompanied by 
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Mr. Maw, from Mr^ Sindair's office, who, standing between us, 
noted, in a book prepared for the purpose, the moment of 
passing each quarter-mile post, and of passing on to each 
gradient, and of taking each diagram, the number or letter 
being called out to him. 

An assistant on the foot-plate of the engine noted, in like 
manner, the changes in the pressure of the steam, and of the 
notch of the quadrant in which the engine was run* The fuel 
consumed was likewise weighed, and the water measured, and 
at each station the number of carriages was noted. It became 
thus a very simple matter to minute afterwards on each 
diagram accurately all the conditions under which it was 
taken, and then to observe the power required to move dif- 
ferent numbers of carriages at different speeds, and on different 
gradients, or around different curves ; and at least one diagram 
being obtained on nearly every gradient and curve, and the 
time occupied in running over each being known, the whole 
power exerted during the trip could be very closely approxi- 
mated to, and the consumption of fuel and of water per horse- 
power per hour could be ascertained, and of course the action 
of the steain at eveiy speed and at each point of cut-off was 
completely revealed. Also the diagrams taken at an accele- 
rating speed, when the momentum of the train was being 
accumulated, could be distinguished with certainty £rom those 
taken at a uniform speed, and which showed only the power 
required to maintain an equilibrium with the retarding forces. 
A remarkable feature of these diagrams was the very trifling 
back pressure exhibited, which was accounted for by the li^dth 
of the ports Ij^", and the size of the blast orifice, 5' diameter. 

Diagrams from locomotive engines, on account of the great 
variety of speeds and points of cut-off at which they are taken, 
and the variations which they exhibit in the power exerted, are 
of higher general interest, in some respects, than those obtained 
firom either stationary or marine engines ; and a careful study 
of them may confidently be expected to throw light on ^ some 
questions, about which engineers now differ in opinion. They 
show at once, for example, at what speed of piston a certain area 
of port ceases to be sufficient for a given diameter of cylinder, 
and precisely how velocity of piston in different degreea affects 
the pressure obtained. 

This is illustrated in a remarkable manner in cut No. 19, 
where are shown two diagrams, taken on this trip, when the 
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engine wu oarrying the rame preoBnie of BteRin, and wm 
rmming in the nine notch of the quadrant, and of oonne, 
therefore, ontting off the steam at the §ame point of the stroke* 
The diagram ahovn in the heaTier line was taken at a speed 



not exceeding 50 revolntione per nunnte, and the one dis- 
tingnished hy a lighter line was taken with the same instro- 
ment five minutes later, at the extreme velocity of 260 revoln- 
lionB, or 1040 feet travel of piston per minute. The scale of 
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the Indicator was 40 lbs. to the inch, and the boiler pressure 
120 lbs. on the square inch, which the more excessive com- 
pression made at the higher velocity caused for an instant to 
be nearly reached in the cylinder. 

Much, among other things, may also be learned from these 
diagrams from locomotives upon that most important and vexed 
question — In what degree the cylinder acts as a condenser of 
the entering steam, and by what means and in what degree in 
non-condensing engines this vicious action may be corrected ; 
and what, on the other hand, tends to aggravate it ? 

These diagrams are taken under fewer difficulties than would 
be at first imagined, if the weather is pleasant, and the proper 
provision is made for the comfort and security of the operators. 
The principal difficulty is from the wind, which, at very high 
speed, approaches more nearly to a hurricane than anything 
that one is able to experience in this latitude in any other way, 
and the labour of resisting it becomes quite wearisome, if the 
operator is not somewhat protected from its force. No un- 
pleasant sensation whatever is produced by the rapid motion, 
the passing of trains is scarcely observed, and if no accident 
happens, there is no danger more than in the carriages. Good 
weather is essential to the satisfactory accomplishment of the 
objects of such an excursion. 
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The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer s Handbook, 

By H. Percy BouLNOiSi Mem. Inst. C.E., Borough Engineer, Ports- 
mouth. With numerous illustrations ^ demy 8vo, cloth, I2J. td» 

Contents : 

The Appoiatment and Duties of the Town Surveyor — ^Traffic — Macadamised Roadways-* 
Steam Rollin£-r-Road Metal and Breakuig — Pitched Pavements— Asphalte — Wood Pavements 
— Footpaths— Kerbs and Gutters — Street Naming and Numbering— Street Lighting — Sewer- 
age — ^Ventiiation of Sewers — Disposal of Sewage — House Drainage — Disinfection — Gas and 
Water Comptanies, etc.« Breaking up Strjcets — Improvement of Private Streets — Borrowing 
Powers — ^Artizans' and Labourers' Dwellings — Public Conveniences — Scavenging, including 
Street Cleansing — Watering and the Removing of Snow— Planting Street Trees — Deposit of 
Plans^Dangerous Buildings — Hoardings— Otetructions — Improving Street Lines — Cellar 
Openings— Public Pleasure Grounds — Cemeteries — Mortuaries— Cattle and Ordinary Markets 
— Public Slaughter-houses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Spedfications,- and 
General Information upon these and other subjects of great importance to Municipal Engi- 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Metrical Tables. By G. L. Molesworth, M.I.C.E. 

32mo, cloth, IS, 6d, 

Contents. 

General — Linear Measures — Square Measures — Cubic Measures— Measures of Capacity— 
Weights — Combinations — ^Thermometers. 

Elefnents of Construction for Electro-Magfiets. By 

Count Th. Du Moncel, Mem. de I'lnstitut de France. Translated from 
the French by C. J. Wharton, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6d, 

Practical Electrical Units Popularly Explained^ with 

nutnerous illustrations and Remarks. By James Swinburne, late of 
J. W. Swan and Co., Paris, late of Brush-Swan Electric Light Company, 
U.S.A. i8mo, cloth, is, 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmis- 
sion of Power, By J. H. Cooper* Second edition, illustrated, 8vo, 
cloth, 1 5 J. 

A Pocket-Book of Useful Formulce and Memoranda 

for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, By GuiLFORD L. MoLESWORTH, 
Mem. Inst. C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 
State Railways. With numerous illustrations , 744 pp. Twenty-second 
edition, revised and enlarged, 32mo, roan, 6j. 

Synopsis of Contents: 

Surveying, Levelling, etc. — Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickwork, 
Masonry, Arches, etc. — Struts, Columns, Beams, and Trusses— Flooring, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses— Girders, Bridges, etc. — Railways and Roads — Hydraulic Formulae — Canals. Sewers, 
Waterworks, Dodksr^Irrigatioa and Breakwaters.— Gas, Ventilation, and Warming-r-Heat, 
Light, Colour, and Sound — Gravity: Centres,- Forces, and Powers — Millwork, Teeth of 
Wheels, Shafting, etc.— Workshop Recipes — Sundry Machinery — Animal Power — ^Steam and 
the Steam Engine — ^Water-power, Water-wheels, Turtines, etc. — Wind and Windmills- 
Steam Navigation? Ship Building, Tonnage, -etc. — Gunnery, Projectiles, etc.^Weights, 
Measures, and Money— Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Curves— Telegraphy— Mensura- 
tion— Tables of 'Areas and Circumference, and Arcs of Circles— Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powers — Reciprocals, etc. — Useful Numbers — ^Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus—Algebraic Signs — ^Telegraphic Construction and Formulae. 
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Hints on Architecttiral Draughtsmanship. By G. W. 

TuxFORD Hallatt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, u. 6d, 

Spons Tables and Memoranda for Engineers; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C.E., Author of 'Architectural 

Surveyors' Handbook,' * Hurst's Tredgold's Carpentry/ etc. Ninth 

edition, 64010, roan, gilt edges, ix. ; or in cloth case, u. 6i/. ^ 
This work is printeid in a pearl type, and is so small, measuring only ai in. by if in. by 
I in. thick, that it may be easily earned in the waistcoat pocket. 

" It is certainly an extremely rare thing for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measuring but ai in. by if in., yet these dimensions faithfully represent the size of the handv 
little book before us. The volume— which contains xi8 {Hrinted pages, besides a few blank 
pages for memoranda — is, in fact, a true pocket-book, adapted for being carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 
would imagine could be compressed into so small a space. .... The little volume has been 
compiled with considerable care and judgment, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little pocket companion.'' — Engineering, 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

Concrete^ its Varieties and Constructive Adaptations, By Henry Reid, 
Author of the ' Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement.' 
New Edition, with 59 woodcuts and ^ plates ^ 8vo, cloth, 151. 

Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete; especially 

written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By John Newman, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6r/. 

Electricity as a Motive Power. By Count Th. Du 

MoNCKL, Membre de Tlnstitut de France, and Frank Geraldy, Inge- 
nieur des Ponts et Chaussees. Translated and Edited, with Additions, by 
C. J. Wharton, Assoc. Soc. TeL Eng. and Elec. With 113 engravings 
and diagrams^ crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By Dr. Gustav Zeuner, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confederated Polytechnikum of 
Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professor J. F, 
Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 

The French' Polishers Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, Directions for Re- 
polishing. Third edition, royal 32mo, sewed, td^ 

HopSy their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countries. By P. L. SiMMONDS. Crown 8vO| cloth, 4/. 6d. 

The Principles of Graphic Statics. By George 

Sydenham Clarke, Capt. Royal Engineers. With 112 ilhtstrations, 
4to, cloth, 1 3 J. 6d. 
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DynanKhEUctric Machinery : A Manual for Students 

of Electro-technics. By SiLVANUS P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc, Professor 
of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol, etc., etc. Third 
edition, illustrated, ovo, cloth, idr. 

Practical Geometry^ Perspective^ and Engineering 

Drawing; a Course of Descriptive Geometry adapted to the Require- 
ments of the Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of 
cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter being followed by 
numerous examples ; to which are added rules for Shading, Shade-lining, 
etc., together with practical instructions as to the Lining, Colouring, 
Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter 
on drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarke, Capt. R.E. Second 
edition, with 21 plates, 2 vols., cloth, lOf. (xi. 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. Clarke, Capt. 
R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College. IVith 93 illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri'^ 

bution of Coal Gas, By William Richards. Demy 4to, with numerous 
wood engravings and 29 plates, cloth, 2&f. 

Synopsis of Contents : 

Introduction— History of Gas Lighting — Chemistry of Gas Manuiactur*, by Lewis 
Thompson, Esq., M.R.C.S. — Coal, with Analyses, by J. Paterson, Lewis Thompson, and 
G. R. Hislop, £sqrs.-«Retorts, Iron and Clajr — Retort Setting— Hydraulic Main — Con- 
densers— Exhausters— Washers and Scrubbers— Purifiers— Purification — History of Gas 
Holder -« Tanks, Brick and Stone, Composite, Concrete, Cast-iron, Compound Annular 
Wrought-iron — Specifications — Gas Holders — Station Meter — Governor — Disttibution— 
Mains— Gas Mathematics, or Formulae for the Distribution of Gas, by Lewis Thompson, £s(^.— ■ 
Services— Consumers' Meters — Regulators^Burners^'Fittings— *Photometei>-<^arburi«iUon 
of Gas^Atr Gas and Water Gas'— Composition of Coal Gas, by Lewis Thompson, Esq.— 
Analyses of Gas— Influence of Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature on Gas— •Resiaual 
Products— Appendix— Description of Retort Settings, Buildings, etc., etc. . 

The New Formula for Mean Velocity of Discharge 

of Rivers and Canals, By W. R. KuTTER. Translated from articles in 
the * Cultur-Ing^nieur,* \y Lowis D*A. Jackson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
8vo, cloth, I2J-. 6</. 

The Practical Millwright and Engineers Ready 

Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheels, 
diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and strength of bolts, etc. 
By Thomas Dixon. Fourth edition, i2mo, cloth, 3^. 

Tin: Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, 

Dressing and Smelting it abroad ; with Notes upon Arsenic, Bismuth and 
Wolfram. By Arthur G. Charleton, Mem. American Inst, of 
Mining Engineers. With plates, 8vn, cloth, V2s, 6d. 
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Perspective^ Explained and Illustrated. By G. S. 

Clarke, Capt R.E. With illustrations, 8vo, cloth, jj. 6d. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use of Engineers, etc, etc. By Thomas Box. Fifth edition, 
numerous plates, post 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics; 

based on the Principle of Work, designed for Engineering Students. By 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers. Third edition, with 148 wood engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 
^s, 6d, 

Contents : 

Chap. I. How Work is Measured by a Unit, both with and without reference to a Unit 
of Time — Chap. 2. The Work of Living Agents, the Influence of Friction, and introduces 
one of the most beautiful Laws of Motion — Chap. 3. The principles expounded in the first and 
second chapters are applied to the Motion of Bodies— Chap. 4. The Transmission of Work by 
simple Machines — Chap. 5. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

Breweries and Mailings : their Arrangement, Con- 
struction, Machinery, and Plant. By G. Scamell, F.R.I.B.A. Second 
edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By F. Colyer, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E. With 20 plates, 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Hori- 
zontal and Vertical Waterwheelsy specially designed for the use of opera- 
tive mechanics. By William CULLEN, Millwright and Engineer. With 
II plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4to, cloth, \zs, 6^. 

A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearings Wheels, Shafts, 

Riggers, etc; for the use of Engineers. By Thomas Box. Third 
edition, with 1 1 plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. id. 

Mining Machinery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

Machinery, Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. G. 
Andr^, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Mem. of the Society of Engineers. 
Royal 4to, uniform with the Author's Treatise on Coai Mining, con- 
taining 182 plates, accurately drawn to scale, with descriptive text, in 
2 vols., cloth, 3/. 12^. 

Contents : 

Machinery for Prospecting, Excavating, Hauling, and Hoisting — Ventilation — Pumping— 
Treatment of Mineral Products, including Gold and Silver, Copper, Tin, and Lead, Iron 
Coal, Sulphur, China Clay, Brick Earth, etc. 

Tables for Setting out Curves for Railways, Canals, 

Roads, et€%, varying from a radius of five chains to three miles. By A. 
Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. Illustrated, 32mo, cloth, 2j. dd. 
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The Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland 

Cement^ with observations on some of its constructive applications. IVtth 
66 illustrations. By Henry Reid, C.E., Author of *A Practical 
Treatise on Concrete,* etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, i&r. 

The Draughtsman's Handbook of Plan and Map 

Drawing; including instructions for the preparation of Engineering, 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With numerous illustrations 
in the text^ and 33 plates (15 printed in colours). By G. G. Andre, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.£. 4to, cloth, 9/. 

Contents : 

The Drawing Office and its Furnishings — Geometrical Problems— Lines* Dots, and their 
Combinations — Colours, Shading, Lettering, Bordering, and North Points — Scales — Plotting 
— Civil Engineers' and Surveyors' Plans — Map Drawing — Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing — Copying ftnd Reducing Trigonometrical Formal^, etc.. etc. 

The Boiler-maker^ s andiron Ship-builders Companion, 

comprising a series of original and carefully calculated tables, of the 
utmost utility to persons interested in the iron trades. By James Foden, 
author of ' Mechanical Tables,' etc. Second edition revised, with illustra- 
tions^ crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Rock Blasting: 3. Practical Treatise on the means 

employed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By G. G. Andr^, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.E. IVith 56 illustrations and 12 plates, 8vo, cloth, 
loj. 6d, 

Painting and Painters Manual: a Book of Facts 

for Painters and those who Use or Deal in Paint Materials. By C. L. 
CoNDiT and J. Scheller. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, lOf. (id, 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and 

private Rope-yards^ with a Description of the Manufacture, Rules, Tables 
of Weights, etc., adapted to the Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc. By R. Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddait 
and Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford. Second edition, i2mo, cloth, y, 

Laxtofis Builders and Contractors' Tables ; for the 

use of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Land Agents, and 
others. Bricklayer, containing 22 tables, with nearly 30,000 calculations. 
4to, cloth, 5j. 

Laxtons Builders and Contractor^ Tables, Ex- 
cavator, Earth, Land, Water, and Gas, containing 53 tables, with nearly 
24,000 calculations. 4to, cloth, 5^. 
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Egyptian Irrigation. By W. WillcockS, M.LCE., 

Indian Public Works Department, Inspector of Irrigation, Egypt. With 
Introduction by Lieut.-Col. J. C. Ross, R.E., Inspector-General of 
Irrigation. With numerous lithographs and wood engravings^ royal 8vo, 
cloth, I/. i6j. 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineers and Machinists ^ 

§lving the values of the different trains of Wheels required to produce 
crews of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.R. A.S., 
etc. Cloth, oblong, 2x. 

Screw Cutting Tables^ for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels for cutting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. Martin, Engineer. 
Second edition, oblong, cloth, u., or sewed, td, 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Valvi Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction^ based upon the principles 
enunciated in Euclid's Elements, and comprising the various forms of 
Plain Slide- Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephenson's, 
Gooch's, and Allan's Link-Motions, as applied either to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Edward J. Cowling Welch, 
Memb. Inst. Mechanical Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Cleaning and Scouring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 
dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christopher. i8mo, sewed, ^, 

A Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mining. By 

William Stukelky Gresley, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts and diagrams^ crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

A Pocket- Book for Boiler Makers and Steam Users, 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam- 
using Public. By Maurice John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
32mo, roan, gilt edges, 5j. 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding, Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Ores by means of Electricity. By Hippolyte Fontaine, translated 
from the French by J. A. Berly, C.E., Assoc, S,T,E. With engravings. 
8vo, cloth, 9x. 
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Barlows Tables of Squares^ CubeSy Square Roots, 

Cube Roots, 'Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to io,ooa Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6x. 

A Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine, con- 
taining Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed Steam Engines, 
with Essays on the Principles involved in Design and Construction. By 
Arthur Rigg, Engineer, Member of the Society of Engineers and of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Demy 4to, copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts and ^ plates, in one Volume, hidf-bound morocco, 7.1. 2J.; 
or cheaper edition, cloth, 25J. 

This work is not, in any sense, an elementary treatise, or history of the steam engine, but 
is intended to describe examples of Fixed Steam Engines without entering into the wide 
domain of locomotive or marine practice. To this end illustrations will be given of the most 
recent arrangements of Horizontal, Vertical, Beam, Pumping, Winding, Portable, _ Semi« 
portable, Corliss, Allen, Compound, and other similar Engines, by the most eminent Firms in 
Great Britain and America. The laws relating to the action and precautions to be observed 
in the construction of the various details, such as Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rods, Connecting- 
rods, Cross-heads, Motion-blocks, Eccentrics, Simple, Expansion, Balanced, aud Equilibrium 
Slide-valves, and Valve-gearing will be minutely dealt with. In this connection will be found 
articles upon the Velocity of Reciprocating Parts and the Mode of Applying the Indicator, 
Heat and Expansion of Steam Governors, and the like. It is the writer's desire to draw 
illustrations from every possible source, and give only those rules that present practice deems 
correct. 

A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and 

Engineering Surveyings Levelling^ Estimating Quantities, etc., with a 
general description of the seversd Instruments required for Surveying, 
Levelling, Plotting, etc. By H. S. Merrett. Fourth edition, revised 
by G. W. UsiLL, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plates, with illustrations 
and tables, royal 8vo, cloth, \2s. dd. 

Principal Contents : 

Part X. Introduction and the Principles of Geometry. Part 2. Land Surveying ; com- 
prising General Observations— The Cham— Offsets Surveying by the Chain only— Surveying 
Hilly Ground— To Survey an Estate or Parish by the Chain only— Surveying with the 
Theodolite — Mining and Town Surveying^Railroad Surveying — Mapping— Division and 
Laying out of Land— Observations on Enclosures— Plane Trigonometry. Part 3. Levelling— 
Simple and Compound Levelling*-Thc Level Book — Parliamentary Plan and Section^ 
Levelling with a Theodolite— Gradients— Wooden Curves— To Lay out a Railway Curve- 
Setting out Widths. Part 4. Calculating Quantities generally for Estimates— Cuttings and 
Embankments— Tunnels— Bridcwork — Ironwork- Timber Measuring. Part 5. Description 
and Use of Instruments in Surveying and Plottine— The Improved Dumpy Level— Troughton's 
Level — The Prismatic Compass — Proportional Compass — Box Sextant — ^Vernier — Panta- 
graph — Merrett's Improved Quadrant — ^Improved Computation Scale— The Diagonal Scale^ 
Straight Edge and Sector. Part 6. Logarithms of Numbers — Logarithmic Sines and 
Co-Sines, Tangents and Co-Tangents— Natural Sines and Co-Sines— Tables for Earthwork, 
for Setting out Curves, and for various Calculations, etc., etc., etc. 

Health and Comfort in House Building, or Ventila- 
tion with Warm Air by Self-Acting Suction Power, with Review of the 
mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot- Air Flues, and with some actual 
Experiments. By J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D. 
Second edition, with Suj>plement, with plates^ demy 8yo, cloth, 7^, 6d, 
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The Assayer's Manual: an Abridged Treatise on 

the Docimastic Examination of Ores and Furnace and other Artificial 
Products. By BRUNO Kerl. Translated by W. T. Brannt. With 6$ 
illustrations^ 8vo, cloth, I2J. td. 

Dynamo - Electric Machinery : a Text - Book for 

Students of Electro-Technology. By Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., 
D.Sc, M.S.T.E. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, i6j. 

The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood, Ivory y Shell, 

etc,, with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as may be required 
in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc. ; also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Taming. (A book for beginners.) By Francis Campin. 
Third edition, with wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 6/. 

Contents : 

On Lathes— Turning Tools— Turning Wood — Drilling — Screw Cutting — Miscellaneous 
Apparatus and Processes — ^Turning Particular Forms — Staining — Polishing— Spinning Metals 
— Materials— Ornamental Turning, etc. 

Treatise on Watchwork, Past and Present. By the 

Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. * With 32 illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6j. 6^. 

Contents : 

Definitions of Words and Terms used in Watchwork — Tools — Time^Historical Sum- 
mary—On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheels and Pinions; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trams, etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up — ^The Verge — The Horizontal— The Duplex — The Lever — The Chronometer— Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watches— The Pendulum, or Spiral Spring— Compensation — Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes — Clerkenwell — Fallacies of the Trade — Incapacity of Workmen— How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By W. P. Higgs, M.A., 

D.Sc, LL.D., Assoc. Inst C.E., Author of * A Handbook of the Differ- 
ential Calculus,' etc. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2^. 6^. 

Contents : 

Symbols and the Signs of Operation— The Equation and the Unknown Quantity- 
Positive and Negative Quantities — Multiplication— Involution— Exponents — Negative Expo- 
nents — Roots, and the Use of Exponents as Logarithms — Logarithms — ^Tables of Logarithms 
and Proportionate Parts— Transformation of System of Logarithms — Common Uses of 
Common Logarithms — Compound Multiplication and the Binomial Theorem — Division, 
Fractions, and Ratio — Continued Proportion— The Series and the Summation of the Series- 
Limit of Series— Square and Cube Roots— Equations— List of Formulae^ etc. 

Spons^ Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, 

Military^ and Naval; with technical terms in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, 3100 pp., and nearly 8000 engravings ^ in super-royal 8vo> 
in 8 divisions, 5/. &r. Complete in 3 vols., cloth, 5/. 5^. Bound in a 
superior manner, half-morocco, top edge gilt, 3 vols., 6/. \zs. 
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Notes in Mechanical Engineering. Compiled prin- 
cipally for the use of the Students attending the Classes on this subject at 
the City of London College. By Henry Adams, Mem. Inst. M.E., 
Mem. Inst. C.£., Mem. Soc. of Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2x. dd. 

Canoe and Boat Building: a complete Manual for 

Amateurs, containing plain and comprehensive directions for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens. With numerous illustrations and 24 plates of 
Working Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6^. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Electricians, 

Philadelphia^ October 8th to 13th, 1884. i8mo, cloth, y. 

Dynamo - Electricity y its Generation, Application, 

Transmission, Storage, and Measurement By G. B. Prescott. With 
545 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, i/. \s. 

Domestic Electricity for Amateurs, Translated from 

the French of E. Hospitalier, Editor of '*L'Electricien," by C. J. 

Wharton, Assoc. Soc. Tel. Eng. Numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 9^. 

Contents : 

1. Productionof the Electric Current— a. Electric Bells — ^3. Automatic Alarms —4. Domestic 
Telephones— 5. Electric Clocks — 6. Electric Lighters — 7. Domestic Electric Lighting — 
8. Domestic Application of the Electric Light— 9. Electric Motors — 10. Electrical Locomo- 
tion — iz. Electrotyping, Plating, and Gilding— is. Electric Recreations — 13. Various appli- 
cations—Workshop of the Electrician. 

Wrinkles in Electric Lighting. By Vincent Stephen. 

With illustrations. i8mo, cloth, 2s. dd. 

Contents : 

1. The Electric Current and its production by Chemical means — a. Production of Electric 
Currents by Mechanical means — 3. Dynamo-Electric Machines — ^4. Electric Lamps — 
5. Lead— 6. Ship Lighting. 

The Practical Flax Spinner ; being a Description of 

the Growth, Manipulation, and Spinning of Flax and Tow. By Leslie 
C. Marshall, of Belfast. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Foundations and Foundation Walls for all classes of 

BuildingSy Pile Driving, Building Stones and Bricks, Pier and Wail 
construction. Mortars, Limes, Cements, Concretes, Stuccos, &c. 64 illus' 
trations. By G. T. Powell and F. Bauman. 8vo, cloth, loj. 6d. 
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Manual for Gas Engineering Students. By D. Lee. 

i8mo, cloth is. 

Hydraulic Machinery , Past and Present, A Lecture 

delivered to the London and Suburban Railway Officials' Association. 
By H. Adams, Mem. Inst. C.E. Folding plate, 8vo, sewed, \s. 

Twenty Years with the Indicator, By Thomas Pray, 

Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, I2j. dd. 

Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to tfie 

Members of the Iron and Steel Association on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1887. Issued March 1888. 8vo, sewed, 5^. 

Bad Drains^ and How to Test them ; with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitary Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Harris Reeves. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

Well Sinking, The modern practice of Sinking 

and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and examples of Wells. 
By Ernest Spon, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Soc. Eng., and of the 
Franklin Inst., etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, loj. ()d. 

The Voltaic Accumulator : an Elementary Treatise. 

By Emile Reynier. Translated by J. A. Berly, Assoc. Inst. E.E. 
iVith 62 illustrations t 8vo, cloth, gj. 

List of Tests {Reagents), arranged in alphabetical 

order, according to the names of the originators. Designed especially 
for the convenient reference of Chemists, Pharmacists, and Scientists. 
By Hans M. Wilder. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4r. (>d. 

Ten Years Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Doivnward Filtration, By J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo, sewed, \5, 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and Candles, 

Lubricants and Glycerin, By W. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. (late 
of Messrs. C. Thomas and Brothers, Bristol). With illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, lor. 6(/. 
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The Stability of Ships explained simply^ and calculated 

by a new Graphic method. By J. C. Spence, M.I.N.A. 410, sewed» 

Steam Makings or Boiler Practice. By Charles A . 

Smith, C.E. 8vo, cloth, lor. dd. 

Contests: 

I. The Nature of Heat and the Properties of Steam^a. Combustion.— 3. Externally Fire<l 
Stationary Boilers — ^ Internally Fired Stationary Boilers — 5. Internally Fired Portable 
Locomotive and Marine Boilers--6. Design, Construction, and Strength of Boilers— 7. Pro- 
portions of Heating Surface, Economic Evaporation, Explosions— 8. Miscellaneous BoiIer>, 
Choice of Boiler Fittings and Appurtenances. 

The Fireman's Guide ; a Handbook on the Care of 

Boilers. By Teknolog, foreningen T. I. Stockholm. Translated from 
the third edition, and revised by Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E. Second 
edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

A Treatise on Modern Steam Engines and Boilers, 

including Land Locomotive, and Marine Engines and Boilers, for the 
use of Students. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst M.E. 
With 2,^ plates. 4to, cloth, 25J. 

Contents : 

I. Introduction— 2. Original Engines — ^3. Boilers — 4. Hi^h-Pressure Beam Engines — 5. 
Cornish Beam Engines— 6. Horizontal Engines — 7. Oscillatug Engines — 8. Vertical High- 
Pressure Engines — 9. Special Engines — xo. Portable Engines— xi. Locomotive Engines— 
12. Marine Engines. 

Steam Engine Management; a Treatise on the 

Working and Management of Steam Boilers. By F. Colyer, M. Ifist. 
C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. i8mo, cloth, zs. 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendicular 

System, By William Penman, C.E. 8vo, cloth, %s 6d, 

The Topographer^ his Instruments and Methods^ 

designed for the use of Students, Amateur Photographers, Surveyors, 
Engineers, and all persons interested in the location and construction of 
works based upon Topography. Illustrated with numerous plates^ maps^ 
and engravings. By Lewis M. Haupt, A.M. 8vo, cloth, \%s, 

A Text-Book of Tannings embracing the Preparation 

of all kinds of Leather. By Harry R. Proctor, F.C.S., of Low Lights 
Tanneries. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, \os, 6d, 



In super-royal 8vo, ix68 pp., wHJk 9400 SlutiratumM^ in 3 Divbions, cloth, price i3«. 

each ; or 1 vol., doth, a/. ; or half-morocco, 3/. 8/. 

A SUPPLEMENT 



TO 



SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING, 

Edited by ERNEST SPON, Memb. Soc. Engineers. 



Abacus, Counters, Speed 
Indicators, and Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery. 

Air Compressors. 

Animal Charcoal Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles and Axle-boxes. 

Bam Machinery. 

Belts and Belting. 

Blasting. Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick Machinery. 

Bridges. 

K 1 

Cages for Mines. 
Calculus, Differential and 

Integral. 
Canals. 
Carpentry. 
Cast Iron. 

Cement, Concrete, 
' Limes, and Mortar. 
Chimney. Shafts. 
Coal Cleansing and 
Washing, 



Coal Mining. 

Coal Cutting Machines. 

Coke Ovens. Copper. 

Docks. Drainage. 

Dredging Machinefry. 

Dynamo - Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chines. . 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical Engineering, 
Telegraphy, Electric 
Lighting and its prac- 
ticaldetaib,Telephones 

Engines, Varieties of. 

Explosives. Fans. 

Founding, Moulding and 
the practical work of 
the Foundry. 

Gas, Manufacture of. 

Hammers, Steam . and 
other Power, 

Heat. Horse Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators. Iron. 

Lif^s, Hoists, and Eleva- 
tors. ' 



Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons. 

Machine Tools. 

Materials of Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores, Machinery and 
Processes employed to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile Driving. 

Pneumatic Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps, 

Pyrometers. 

Road Locomotives. 

Rock brills. 

Rolling Stock. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Shafting. 

Steel. 

Steam Navvy. 

Stone Machinery, 

Tramways. 

Well Sinking. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 

fVi/A nearly 1500 illustrations, in super-royal 8vo, in 5 Divisions, doth. 
Divisions i to 4, iys,6d. each ; Division 5, l^s, 6</. ; or 2 vols., cloth, £^ ioj. 

SPONS' ENCYCLOPAEDIA 



or THB 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFAGTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited by C. G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.S. 

Among the more important of the subjects treated of, are the 
following :— 



Acids, 207 pp. 220 figs. 
Alcohol, 23 pp. 16 6g8. 
Alcoholic Liquors, 13 pp. 
Alkalies, 89 pp. 78 figs. ' 
Alloys. Alum. 

Asphalt Assaying. 
Beverages, 89 pp. 29ngs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching Powder, 15 Pp* 
Bleaching, 51 pp. 48 hgs. 
Candles, 18 pp. 9 figs. 
Carbon Bisulphide. 
Celluloid, 9 pp. 
Cements. Clay. 
Coal-tar Products, 44 pp. 

14 figs. 
Coc )a, 8 pp. 
Coffee, 32 pp. 13 figs. 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 figs. 
Cotton Manufactures, 62 

PP- 57 figs. 
Drugs, 38 pp. 
Dyeing and Calico 

Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 
Dyestuffs, 16 pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy, 13 

pp. 
Explosives, 22 pp. 33 figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous Substances, 92 

pp. 79 figs. 
Floor-cloth, 16. pp. 21 

figs. 
Food Preservation, 8 pp. 
Fruit, 8 pp. 



Fur, 5 pp. 

Gas, Coal, 8 pp. 

Gems. 

Glass, 45 pp. 77 figs. 

Graphite, 7 pp. 

Hair, 7 pp. 

Hair Manufactures. 

Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs.' 

Honey. Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice, 10 pp. 14 figs. 

Indiarubber Manufac- 
tures, 23 pp. 17 figs. 

Ink, 17 pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute Manufactures, 1 1 
pp., II figs. 

Knitted Fabrics — 
Hosiery, iSpp. 13 figs. 

Lace, 13 pp. 9 figs. 

Leather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 

Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp. 6 figs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 figs. 

Matches, 17 pp. 38 figs. 

Mordants, 13 pp. 

Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, ID pp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp. 

Paint 

Paper, 26 pp. 23 figs. 

Paraffin, 8 pp. 6 figs. 

Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 

Perfumes, 10 pp. 



Photography, 13 pp. 20 

figs. 
Pigments, 9 pp. 6 figs. 
Pottery, 46 pp. 57 figs. 
Printing and Engraving, 

20 pp. 8 figs. 
Rags. 
Resinous . and . Gummy 

Substances, 75 pp. 16 

figs. 
Rope, 16 pp. 17 figs. 
Salt, 31 pp. 23 figs. 
Silk, 5 pp. 
Silk Manufactures, 9 pp. 

II figs. 
Skins, 5 pp. 
Small Wares, 4 pp. 
Soap and Glycerine, 39 

pp. 45 figs. 
Spices, 16 pp. 
Sponge, 5 pp. 
Starch, 9 pp. lo figs. 
Sugar, 15s pp. 134 

ngs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin, 18 pp. 
Tea, 12 pp. 
Timber, 13 pp. 
Varnish, 15 pp. 
Vinegar, 5 pp. 
Wax, 5 pp. . 
Wool, 2 pp. 
Woollen Manufactures, 

58 pp. 39 figs. 
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WORKSHOP RFXEIPTS, 

FIRST SERIES. 

By ERNEST SPON. 



Synopsis of Contents. 

Freezing. 

Fulminates. 

Furniture Creams, Oils, 
Polishes, Lacquers, 
and Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass Cutting, Cleaning, 
Frosting, Drilling, 
Darkening, Bending, 
Staining, and Paint- 
ing. 

Glass Making. , 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans, Japanning, and 
kindred processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble Working. 

Matches* 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 



Bookbinding. 

Bronzes and Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping Acids. 

Drawing Office Details. 

Drying Oils. 

Dynamite. 

Electro - Metallurgy — 

(Cleaning, Dipping, 

Scratch-brushing, Bat- 
teries, Baths, and 

Deposits of every 

description). 
Enamels. 
Engraving on Wood, 

Copper, Gold, Silver, 

Steel, and Stone. 
Etching and Aoua Tint. 
Firework Making — 

(Rockets, Stars, Rains, 

Gerbes, Jets, Tour- 
billons, Candles, Fires, 

Lances,Lights, Wheels, 

Fire-balloons, and 

minor Fireworks). 
Fluxes. 
Foundry Mixtures. 

Besides Receipts relating to the lesser Technological matters and processes, 
such as the manufacture and use of Stencil Plates, Blacking, Crayons, Paste, 
Putty, Wax, Size, Alloys, Catgut, Tunbridge Ware, Picture Frame and 
Architectural Mouldings, Compos, Cameos, and others too numerous to 
mention. 



Paper. 

Paper Hanging. 

Pamting in Oils, in Water 
Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Trans- 
parency, Sign, anc 
Carriage Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery — (Clays, Bodies, 
Glazes, Colours, Oils, 
Stains, Fluxes, Ena- 
mels, and Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

lanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Tempering Metals. 

Treating Horn, Mother- 
o'-Pearl, and like sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes, Manufacture 
and Use of. 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing, 

Welding. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

SECOND SERIES. 



By ROBERT HALDANE. 



Synopsis of Contents* 



Acidimetry and Alkali* 

metry. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol . 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler Incrustations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 



Disinfectants. 

Dyeing, Staining, and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine, Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut. 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 
Iodoform. 



Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric acid. 

Potassium oxalate. 

Preserving. 



Pigments, Paint, and Painting: embracing the preparation of 
Pigments, including alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt, cscruleum, Egyptian, 
manganate, Paris, Peligot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), bro>vns (bistre, 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswick, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Scheele's, Schweinfurth, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco- 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — by American, Dutch, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, and 
composition of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson's white, zinc white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yellow lakes) ; Paint 
(vehicles, testing oils, driers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
filling, coats, brushes, surface, water-colours, removing smell, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-varnishing, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 



THIRD SERIES. 



By C. G. WARNFORD lock. 



Uniform with the First and Second Series. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Alloys. 


Indium. 


Rubidium. 


Aluminium. 


Indium. 


Ruthenium. 


Antimony. 


Iron and Steel. 


Selenium. 


Barium. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


Silver. 


Beryllium. 


Lanthanum. 


Slag. 


Bismuth. 


Lead. 


Sodium. 


Cadmium. 


Lithium. 


Strontium. 


Caesium. 


X.ubricants. 


Tantalum. 


Calcium. 


Magnesium. 


Terbium. 


Cerium. 


Manganese. 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Mercury. 


Thorium. 


Cobalt 


Mica. 


Tin. 


Copper. 


Molybdenum. 


Titanium. 


Didymium. 


Nickel. 


Tungsten. 


Electrics. 


Niobium. 


Uranium. 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Vanadium. 


Erbium. 


Palladium. 


Yttrium. 


Gallium. 


Platinum. 


Zinc. 


Glass. 


Potassium. 


Zirconium. 


Gold. 


Rhodium. 
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